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Out of the Percolator Idea Grew 
a Large Famtly 


O day starts right without 

coffee—and no coffee is so 
good as when percolated. So 
believed Manning, Bowman 
& Company fifty years ago 
when they began to develop 
the percolator. Today, more 
than one hundred styles of per- 
colators bear the Manning, 
Bowman trade mark. 


From percolators, the busi- 
ness grew into the manufacture 
of kindred articles until now 
the Manning, Bowman 
catalog is a compendium 


Means 


of household and table appoint- 
ments in copper, silverplate, 
nickel and aluminum, all per- 
sistently advertised with our 
co-operation. The newest 
member of the family is a com- 
plete line of VACUUM bottles, 
jugs, carafes, etc., known to 
the trade as “Hotakold”. 


Any manufacturer with a 
good idea can get our best co- 
operation, no matter how 
modest it may be advisable to 
make the first advertising 
appropriation. 

Best 





N. W. AYER @& SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Adlvertidian That 
Helps the Dealer 


It is not fair and square to sell the dealer on con- 
sumer advertising unless it reaches the homes in his 
trade territory. 


Periodicals and metropolitan dailies cover the cities 
and therefore have a real place in the sales talk to 
the city dealer. 

Accordingly, farm paper advertising is indispen- 
sably essential in the salesman’s presentation when he 
calls upon the small town and city dealer. 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS do not claim to 
be read by town and city people, nor to influence 
their trade—but they do reach 1,000,000 prosperous 
farm homes and consequently offer the advertiser a 
real sales influence upon the dealers who have a big 
farm trade. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


are the dominating influence in 
One Million Dominating Farm Homes 


The Breeder’s Gazette Progressive Farmer 
Established 1881 _ _, ‘Batadlished 1886 
Wallaces’ Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1895 Memphis, Dallas 
The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 Established 1843 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1877 Established 1870 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 
Pennsylvania Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Bstablished 1880 Established 1870 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wattiace C. Ricuarpson, Iwe. 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C 
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How Advertising Can Overcome 
Prejudice 


Against an Industry, a Firm or a New and Untried Article 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


WO young women school 
teachers, on their way home 
one evening from an educational 
meeting, happened upon a rumpus 
in which one of the principals 
was a woman under the influence 
of liquor. She was arrested, and 
through the exaggerated zeal of 
the police the teachers were taken 
to the station as witnesses. They 
were released shortly afterward, 
but through a reporter’s mistake 
one of them appeared in the 
papers next day as defendant in- 
stead of witness. 
Of course the affair created a 
tremendous sensation, and the in- 
nocent teacher was reduced to 


hysterics. Far and wide spread 
the story, to the amazement of 
everybody. 


Now what was the remedy? If 
this young woman were your 
daughter or sister, you might 
possibly advise her like this: 
“The less you say about it the 
better. If you deny the story it 
will only give people more chance 
to talk. There’s only one thing 
to do—show by your conduct that 
the story isn’t true. Be good, 
go to church, and stay home 


nights. Then after a while peo- 
ple will forget this unfortunate 
story.” 

But more likely you'd say 


something like the following: 
“Go after those newspapers. 
Make them deny the story—make 
it hot for them.” 
A somewhat similar question 
very often arises in advertising. 
One of the chief provinces of 


Table of Contents on page 218 


modern copy is to overcome preju- 
dice, ‘suspicion, gossip, defama- 
tion. In many cases it is simply 
a state of mind to be overcome— 
long-standing habits and heredi- 
tary opinions based on custom. 
In numerous instances the ad- 
vance of industry and science is 
far ahead of the public mind, 
which refuses to receive an ordi- 
nary advertising message. Alto- 
gether, this is a problem that has 
baffled or worried the biggest 
minds in the advertising busi- 
ness, 

Should you fight and demand a 
retraction, or should you simply 
advertise how good you are and 
gradually get people to forget you 
were accused of anything? Does 
it really intensify a rumor to 
deny it? And in other respects, 
what are the psychological ways 
of overcoming prejudice? 

I don’t pretend to answer these 
questions myself. The aim of this 
article is merely to show that a 
wide difference of opinion exists; 
you can take your choice. Among 
many of the best advertising men 
an inflexible rule prevails against 
“knocking” in any form; and this 
school of advertisers puts an ab- 
solute ban on negative copy, de- 
manding invariably the so-called 
positive form. Yet a very large 
school of equally able advertisers 
takes a wholly different stand, In 
fact, we find so many successful 
campaigns built along this latter 
line that we can scarcely avoid 
the mental question: Isn’t the 
best plan the one that holds the 
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broad viewpoint and accepts what- 
ever seems best from both schools? 

Probably no product except 
liquor was ever reviled like the 
cigarette, by word of mouth and 
by public press. It was traduced 
as the essence of paresis, the 
“coffin nail” of the half-degener- 
ate victim. The man of affairs 
smoked cigars—cigarettes were 
infinitely beneath him. 


KNOCKS UNHEEDED BY CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISERS 


Millions of dollars have been 
spent by the cigarette people to 
reverse this state of mind, and 
public opinion has undergone an 
extraordinary change. If we can 
attribute this to advertising, 
which seems likely, we find it has 
been done through persistent 
glorification of the cigarette; the 
evil reputation of the “coffin nail” 
has been wholly ignored. Calmly 
and with benignant assurance, all 
the traditional wickedness of the 
cigarette has been left out of the 
argument. Here, indeed, is an 
instance where the cigarette man- 
ufacturers simply said to their 
copy writers: “Don’t sue for libel. 
Show the world how good we 
really are.” 

The Fatima campaigns, for in- 
stance, included a series of re- 
markable large-space painted por- 
traits of distinguished-type men, 
smoking cigarettes. The force of 
suggestion was thus put over in 
a powerful way. 

Cigarette advertising, too, has 
continually emphasized the fact 
that this is the mildest form of 
smoking, and that for this reason 
cigarettes appeal to men of this 
type—who force success by clear 
thinking. 

There was a time when chew- 
ing gum was in a similar cate- 
gory; the hard-headed business 
man regarded gum as infantile, or 
worse. To-day he keeps it in 
his desk—having been shown by 
countless double-page educational 
spreads. Formerly he sent his 
office boy after dyspepsia tablets ; 
now he sends for gum. True, he 
is more circumspect with gum 
than with cigarettes; he usually 
chews in privacy. 
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Not many years ago a very 
large traffic existed in breath 
perfumes—now largely vanished. 
When the modern business man 
wishes to extinguish suspicious 
scents from his breath he finds 
the antidote in Wrigley, e¢ al. 

Chewing gum, too, is almost 
universally accepted .as a thirst 
quencher.- Even the army recog- 
nized it as such and bought mil- 
lions of packages — undoubtedly 
an achievement of advertising. 
Gum is accepted as an appetizer, 
and as good for the teeth. 

All this has been accomplished 
with the best of bonhomie and 
with benevolent forgetfulness of 
the things misguided maiden 
ladies and stern parents may 
have said about chewing gum. 
Libel? Bless you, no! All that 
these people need is medical edu- 
cation. 

Advertisers are now using their 
subtle art to overcome the preju- 
dice on the part of men to the 
personal use of talcum powder 
except as a shaving accessory. 
Not so long ago toilet powder was 
considered by men to be exclu- 
sively an adjunct of the nursery 
and boudoir, but gradually their 
frame of mind has been read- 
justed. Week after week men 
see advertising pictures of ath- 
letic gentlemen in dishabille free- 
ly powdering themselves for sun- 
burn, bruises and for various 
antiseptic and comforting pur- 
poses. Probably the mental as- 
sociations set up by these illustra- 
tions have had more to do with 
the creation of the talcum vogue 
than the copy itself. 


COFFEE SHOWN TO BE “SAFE” 


The advertising of substitutes in 
the food line has produced some 
of the liveliest of “come-back” 
copy. Take coffee. After long 
silence in the face of Postum de- 
struction, the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee finally took 
off coat, vest and collar and hit 
hard. No mere self-glorification 
here! 

One caption picture showed the 
burning of witches in Colonial 
days, with the headlines: “Wild 
and weird were our old illusions. 
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We know the truth about coffee.” 

And underneath: “We marvel 
at‘our old superstitions. Frenzy 
and prejudice mark the develop- 
ment of progress. Even coffee— 
most popular and beneficial of all 
beverages—did not escape. De- 
spite the fact that food faddists 
and temperamental extremists 
have assailed coffee, it has be- 
come the universal drink of this 
great, level-headed nation. There 
can be no question about the 
soothing, nourishing, invigorating 
effects of good, pure coffee. It 
lightens fatigue, sustains and aids 
digestion. The best proof of the 
healthfulness of coffee is the peo- 
ple who drink it. Coffee will ever 
remain the preferred drink of nor- 
mal-minded, healthy-bodied peo- 
ple everywhere. Be sure you 
drink genuine coffee; its flavor 
cannot be imitated. . . . Drink it 
—for your health’s sake.” 

Surely, these coffee people don’t 
believe in the “turn-the-other- 
cheek” philosophy. No round- 
about route for them. And some- 
how their copy has the ring of 
the genuine. Probably it will 
make advertisers do more think- 
ing along the line of prejudice 
copy than anything that has come 
out for a long time. 

Postum, we must remember, 
has often been savage in its as- 
sault on coffee. For instance: 
“  . . contains a drug whose con- 
stant use makes for premature old 
age. . . . Cripples nerves and 
heart. . “5 


CONSTRUCTIVE BUILDING 


But once again, different meth- 
ods are pursued by the National 
Canners’ Association, now en- 
gaged in its extensive advertising 
campaign to overcome prejudice. 
The copy takes the positive angle, 
and is designed to build up con- 
fidence in canned goods through 
publication of scientific informa- 
tion derived in part from the As- 
sociation’s laboratory work in 
Washington. 

The campaign has not pro- 
ceeded far enough to reveal fully 
the scope of the copy. Apparent- 
ly it will ignore all stories of 
ptomaine poisoning and the like, 














and will seek by the roundabout 
method to establish complete pub- 
lic confidence. Some advertising 
men freely express the opinion 
that the “come-back” would more 
quickly exonerate the tin can 
from all the crimes charged 
against it. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to observe that for many 
years the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has been active in getting 
retractions from newspapers that 
published untrue ptomaine stories. 
Through a clipping service all 
such stories were collected. Then 
they were investigated, and with 
almost no exceptions were found 
to be based on wrong premises— 
the poisoning came from other 
sources. In one instance, at least, 
the investigation of the Associa- 
tion’s agents led to a conviction 
for murder. In this work the As- 
sociation chose the method of di- 
rect denial. It has educated hun- 
dreds of newspapers to be ex- 
tremely cautious of ptomaine 
stories. 

For many years the Chicago 
packers followed this self-adula- 
tion method, restraining any im- 
pulse they may have had in 
the direction of “get-back” copy 
and contenting themselves with 
straight institutional talks under 
such themes as this: “Why Amer- 
ica has the best roast beef in the 
world.” But the Swift campaign 
to offset public prejudice was one 
of the most conspicuous examples 
of flat denial. In fact the com- 
pany went very much further and 
accused its defamers of deliberate 
untruthfulness, Witness: 

“Everything that falsely’ en- 
courages unrest also encourages 
Bolshevism. Misunderstanding of 
American industrial organization, 
and of its benefits to mankind, 
leads to unrest, dissatisfaction 
and radicalism. For example, the 
Federal Trade Commission tells 
the public that the large packers 
had an agreed price for lard sub- 
stitute (made of cottonseed oil). 
It reproduces letters taken from 
the files of one of the packers, 
showing that such an agreed price 
existed. But it failed to mention 
that the agreed price was deter- 
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A Greater Market 


The almost universal use of the automobile 
has made each small town a trade center for 
its community. A better and higher stand- 
ard of living exists in small towns and rural 
homes. 











The luxuries of yesterday are the necessi- 
ties of today, and the market is wide enough 
in range and broad enough in scope to appeal 
strongly to manufacturers in every line. 


For many years The American Woman 
has enjoyed the confidence of its 500,000 
women subscribers in the small towns and 
advertising carried in its columns is assured 
of a welcome entree into the home backed 
up by reader confidence in the medium. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns”’ 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCorpy, Mgr. W. F. Harinea, Mgr. 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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mined at the request of, and in 
co-operation with, the Food Ad- 
ministration! Even the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in its unjust at- 
tempt to create prejudice against 
the packers, has made public these 
same letters, with no explanation. 
How long must this kind of mis- 
representation continue? In these 
days it not only breeds discon- 
tent, but results in injustice to 
our industries.” 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE FROM A 
MILK ADVERTISER 


The prejudice advertising of 
the Sheffield Farms Company is 
considered by many advertising 
men to be the ideal form of refu- 
tation. It is a combination of in- 
dignant denial and detailed insti- 
tutional copy, written in the first 
person under the signature of 
Loton Horton, president. 

“IT read stories, printed almost 
daily,” he says, “written for the 
apparent purpose of showing that 
the greed and rapacity of the milk 
distributor is responsible for the 
annual loss of thousands of in- 
fant lives. Nowhere in these 
stories do I find any reference to 
the fact that the Sheffield com- 
pany has devoted its time and its 
resources to the work of develop- 
ing milk knowledge, and then giv- 
ing to the world milk truths that 
have helped to make the whole 
country’s milk safer.” 

Then follows .a 600-word story 
of the company’s scientific work 
in reducing infant mortality, to- 
gether with statistics to prove the 
claims. The story closes thus: 
“They have called me a baby- 
killer. No honest man who exam- 
ines the facts will say this again.” 

In another ad Mr. Horton says: 
“IT am weary of being called a 
crook and a thief—a baby-killer 
—a man without a _ conscience, 
who laughs while the cradle is 
being robbed and underfed women 
are going to their graves. It is 
strange that an American citi- 
zen, in America, should be com- 
pelled to submit to long and per- 
sistent attacks of this kind by 
privileged critics who can’t be 
held to account for what they say 
and do.” 
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Then he goes on with several 
hundred words in which he. ac- 
cuses his vilifiers of wilful falsi- 
fication, and he challenges them 
to refute a word of his state- 
ments. Here is copy with no 
trace of pussy-footing. It is more 
than self-defense—it is fight. 

The Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation in New York recently took 
full-page newspaper space to rid 
its members of the results of vin- 
dictive stories. In its copy it does 
not attempt conciliation, but puts 
a chip on its own shoulder. After 
explaining the substance of its 
contract with workers, it says: 
“Immediately after the contract 
was signed, the workers, by 
means of threats and a systema- 
tized method of coercion upon in- 
dividual manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, forced additional advances 
of from 10 to 25 per cent to the 
already high wages.” 

The whole history of the 
trouble was set forth in similar 
detail and belligerent frame of 
mind. 

The prejudice advertising of 
the American Sugar Refining 
Company has been along institu- 
tional lines. One of its full-page 
ads bore the head: “Why you are 
not paying thirty cents for 
sugar.” It went on to explain 
that American sugar refiners had 
maintained the lowest prices in 
the world because sugar interests 
were in the hands of large busi- 
ness units. At that time retail 
sugar prices rose in some sec- 
tions to twenty and twenty-five 
cents a pound. The ad set forth 
that the efforts of the sugar 
refining companies to prevent 
hoarding, allay public alarm, and 
distribute the product fairly and 
evenly, constituted a real public 
service ; likewise the policy of ac- 
cepting lower prices than could 
have been obtained. It also ex- 
plained that the marketing of 
Domino cane sugar in cartons and 
small cotton bags helped amazing- 
ly during the pinch, and it urged 
housewives to conserve by buy- 
ing these package sugars. 

Throughout, the argument was 
(Continued on page 185) 
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Move Against Rebates to Adver- 
tisers Direct 


Newspaper Committee of A. A. A. A. Asks Co-operation of Publishers 
in Bringing About Reform 


T= Committee on Newspa- 
pers of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies has 
sent out a letter to newspaper 
publishers under date of March 
27, asking their co-operation in’ 
bringing about certain reforms, 
chief of which is the elimination 
of rebates in giving net rates to 
advertisers who place their busi- 
ness direct. Only in this way, it 
is declared, can high standards 
and practices be maintained and 
justice be done to all parties con- 
cerned, 

Publishers are also asked to aid 
the Committee in compiling a list 
of those newspapers which will 
hereafter agree to this step and of 
those which have decided not to 
make any additions to the list of 
advertisers who are enjoying net 
rates. 

The letter, which is signed by 
Collin Armstrong, of Collin. Arm- 
strong, Inc., New York, as na- 
tional chairman, follows: 


“To THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 
“That you may have compre- 
hensive and authoritative infor- 
mation as to the aims and efforts 
of the Newspaper Committee of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies in the direction 
of placing newspaper advertising 
upon a sounder, more ethical and 
hence more profitable basis for all 
concerned than at present, we send 
you the following message: 
“Our undertaking, endorsed by 
the Executive Board of our Asso- 
ciation, is to co-operate with you 
in vivifying and securing univer- 
sal adherence to. the principles, 
standards and practices which we 
believe practically every publish- 
ers’ association has subscribed to, 
but which in mary newspaper of- 
fices have either been forgotten, 
ignored, or regarded as of negli- 
gible force. What we are trying 
to bring about is: 





equally pertinent, Is it fair to the 
0 


“1. Fair play and justice to the 
advertiser from whom both you 
and we agents derive our income. 

“2. Justice and economic advan- 
tages to yourselves. Plainly, more 
profitable business. 

“3. Justice to agencies, main- 
taining adequate standards of ser- 
vice to both advertisers and pub- 
lishers, by giving them actual and 
practical, in place of theoretical, 
business protection. 

“It seems to us that the first 
and most important reform to be 
brought about is the elimination 
of rebating in the form of allow- 
ance of net rates to national or 
foreign advertisers who place 
their business direct. We are 
aware that this practice had its 
inception years ago when agency 
standards were not as high as they 
are to-day, and when agency ser- 
vice was not as useful and as 
helpful. Neither were the eth- 
ics and practices of publishers as 
clearly defined and_ respected, 
either by themselves or their pa- 
trons as they are at present. 

“It is now generally admitted 
that the intelligently conducted, 
thoroughly equipped advertising 
agency is a vital force in cre- 
ating and developing advertising. 
Agency service is the powerful, 
continuously aggressive right arm 
of every publication. This is 
shown by the estimate, carefully 
prepared, that fully 90 per cent 
of the national or foreign adver- 
tising of the country is placed 
through members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, every member of which, 
in our judgment, is endeavoring to 
live up to the standards adopted 
by them in general convention 
and brought to the attention of 
the advertising world as the ‘yard- 
stick’ by which agency service can 
and should be measured. 

“We ask you, Is it fair to us, 
is it fair to yourselves? And, 
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Circling the World 


American made belting moves the 
wheels of the world’s industry. It is 
belting of all kinds—manufactured and 
sold by men of large vision, who believe 
in the future of this country. They 
appeal to no one class, but to all. The 
factory, the mine, the farm—each is to 
be reached by the message of progress. 


The AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER is proud of the fact that 
during the year of 1919 


4200 Lines of 
Belting Advertising 





appeared in its pages. This advertising 
was placed by men of experience who 
know that to reach the vast and rich 
army of fruit growers this is the ideal 


medium. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation. 200,000 monthly 





Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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advertiser who employs a genuine 
service agency for you to practice 
rebating by accepting business at 
net rates from those who place 
business direct and from so-called 
agencies that are part and parcel 
of the advertiser’s business? 

“We devote all of the best that 
is in us to create and develop ad- 
vertising and make it more pro- 
ductivé for the advertiser. That 
is the only way we can progress 
towards success. The direct ad- 
vertiser and the camouflaged 
agency neither create nor develop, 
nor do they maintain advertising 
volume, nor obtain a sufficient ex- 
penditure in the advertiser’s best 
interests. Frequently, they are in 
capable of efficient service, with 
the result that advertising volume 
diminishes in their hands. They 
are simply intent upon buying 
white space as cheaply as possible 
and when you yield to their argu- 
ments you are, according to 
Chairman Colver of the Federal 
Trade Commission, indulging in 
an ‘unfair trade practice.’ 

“In normal circumstances it 
might not seem diplomatic for an 
agent or an_ association of 
agencies to make suggestions to 
publishers as to the conduct of 
their business. But, in view of 
the efforts to meet your steadily 
increasing cost of production, we 
cannot refrain from. suggesting 
the abolition of rebating as a 
quick and proper method of help 
ing to meet increased publishing 
costs. 

“Substantial and _— gratifying 
progress has been made in the 
direction that this Committee has 
been working during the few 
months since its appointment 
National! advertisers that have en- 
deavored to extend their policy of 
obtaining rebates have been 
checked in many quarters. Many 
publishers, both in the large cities 
and in smaller communities, have 
declined to allow net rates to 
these advertisers. Equally grati- 
fying is the fact that the work of 
the Committee has awakened 
many publishers to a keener real- 
ization of their obligations to 
themselves, to advertisers, to 
agencies and to the public with 
the result that they have notified 
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us that hereafter they will make 
no concessions whatever to any 
direct advertisers, 

“We desire to compile, for the 
information of our members, a 
list of all newspapers who advise 
us that hereafter they will adhere 
strictly to the proper and profit- 
able practice of refusing rebates 
in the form of agency commis- 
sion to advertisers direct. The 
nucleus of such a compilation has 
been supplied by a considerable 
number of newspapers, ranging 
from leading metropolitan dailies 
to small country issues all over 
the United States. 

“We also wish to compile a list 
of newspapers that have decided 
not to make any additions to their 
list of advertisers who have en- 
joyed agency net rates for many 
years. Will you help us do this? 

“We are constrained to note 
that several of the smaller papers 
published in the Pacific Coast 
territory have in their corre- 
spondence with direct advertisers, 
copies of which have been filed 
with this Committee, displayed a 
degree of courage and integrity 
that compels our admiration. We 
note from the reports of the 
American Press Association that 
a considerable number of country 
newspapers, represented in the 
foreign advertising field by that 
Association, have taken the same 
stand regarding the allowance of 
rebates to direct advertisers, in- 
cluding those who have long en- 
joyed that concession. 

“Any information as to the 
policy of your newspaper in this 
matter that you would like to 
have communicated to the mem- 
bers of this Association should be 
addressed to the Chairman of its 
Newspaper Committee. 

“In default of definite advice 
from publishers regarding their 
policy and practice in the matter 
of rebates, the Committee will 
transmit to members of this As- 
sociation whatever trustworthy 
information it may be able to se- 
cure upon those points. ; 

“As we realize that agencies 
are not infallible any more than 
publishers, we improve this op- 
portunity to invite you to inform 

(Continued on page 112) 
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There’s nothing wrong with the Nation 
when the Home goes right 


—and nothing is wrong with Business 
when the Home goes right 


In Youth’s Companion Homes they 
make it their principal business to 
have things go right. If your goods are 
right you may have a hearing with 


these big, 5-plus 
Y. C. Families 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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Colll ers 


NATIONAL WEEKLY 




















PROOF 


Re ra ~ Sa THE MOST 
= # SCIENTIFICALLY 
BUILT 
WATCH 
e INTHE 
suse WORLD 


The Waltham Scientifically Shaped Guard Pin that 
Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 










WALTH AM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Waltham 


and Collier’s 





The Waltham Watch 
Company is using 
Collier’s as the back- 
bone of its unique 
advertising cam- 
paignin general 
publications. 





Collier's 


“ _ THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wiis, Advertising Manager 
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Beauty 
That 


Cannot Be 
Denied 


Photographic Cartoon Series No. 10. 





Miss Norma Talmadge 
Photograph by permission 


WE concede the beauty of many forms of advertising. 
We know the power of the argument “show your product, 


full size, in its true colors.” 


q@ At the same time, we must affirm—nor can it be denied— 
that the beauty of newspaper advertising lies in its rugged giant- 
like “pulling” strength that gets results through its force con- 
centrated in the communities where the masses are gathered 


together. 


@ By reason of the density of its circulation and the intensity 
of its daily appeal, the newspaper wields a power that has a 
greater influence and hold on the people that any other form 
of advertising. 


Exploit your products through the newspapers! Come to Maryland’s great 


centre of population and into the Baltimore NEWS—the rugged strength 
of its 100,000 daily circulation will pull for you profitably. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL ] . E. LUTZ 

oo rsentative .. — . oh 
ribune irst Nat’ le 

New York A Wate Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Kolynos Advertising Puts Over a 
Container Improvement 


Large Space in Newspapers to Announce the “Captive Cap” 


ITHIN the last week the 
Kolynos Company, dental 
cream manufacturer, has started 
a campaign of full-page newspaper 
advertising that is to cover the 
entire country, to tell of a new 
device which makes it impossible 
for the cap to be lost. It is a 
simple little contrivance, but one 
whose utility will be instantly ap- 
preciated by almost every user of 
tooth paste. Who has not played 
hide and seek with the little cap 
of the tooth paste tube? The 
playful cap has become almost as 
expert at this game as its elder 
brother, the collar button. 

The Kolynos company felt that 
if it capitalized this cap in a 
hurry—in very much of a hurry 
—two definite advertising ideas 
would be created: 

First—The manufacturer’s name 
would be linked with 
the improvement, thus 
virtually making the 
improvement a secon- 
dary trade-mark; and 
second—the idea of 
service advanced in a 
positive fashion. 

The reason why the 
company was able to 
gauge the general ac- 
ceptance of the im- 
portance of _ this 
seemingly trifling im- 
provement lies in the 
fact that it has kept 
close to the users of 
its products. Yet not 
only has this experi- 
ence with the user 
been of value as a 


After more than one-quarter of 
an entire page has been taken by 
a line drawing of only the upper 
portion of a tube, thus allowing 
the new improvement to be shown 
in detail, the following appeared 
under the heading “The Captive 
Cap”: 
“Another typical Kolynos 
achievement! A cap which clings 
to the container—an additional re- 
finement which makes this Dental 
Cream more than ever an ir- 
resistible toilet requisite ! 

“The one weak spot in all den- 
tal cream collapsible tubes has 
been the truant cap, which falls 
off and runs away and hides. 

“This ‘Captive Cap’ makes of 
the Kolynos Dental Cream tube 
the perfect package for a prepara- 
tion always superb. It is being 
welcomed by the public every- 











gauge of the import- 
ance of the improve- 
ment, but it has fur- 
nished the additional 
talking points in the 
copy. 

For proof of this 
assertion witness the 
first full page adver-. 
tisement of this cam- 


paign. 
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REDUCED FROM A NEWSPAPER PAGE, DESIGNED TO LET 
EVERYONE KNOW THE KOLYNOS TUBE CAP IS FASTENBD 


TO THE TUBE 
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where as one of those very es- 
sential things which supply a long- 
felt want—a relief to the traveler, 
a convenience in the home, indis- 
pensable with the children, as dis- 
tinctive as Kolynos itself. 

“The Kolynos Captive Cap is a 
patented device, used exclusively 
on Kolynos Dental Cream tubes— 
a further evidence that Kolynos 
Laboratories are always first.” 





A. B. Hall Made a Director of 
Greenleaf Agency 


A. B. Hall, who was made general 
manager of The Greenleaf Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Boston, last Septem- 
ber, was made a member of the board 
of directors of that agency on April 1. 
About three years ago Mr. Hall came 
to the Greenleaf organization as man- 
ager of its production department. Pre- 
vious to that time he had been sales 
and advertising manager of the Angier 
Mills, Ashland, Mass. 





Extensive Candy Campaign 


The Continental Candy Corporation, 
of New York and Chicago, has decided 
upon an extensive campaign in maga- 
zines and daily newspapers advertising 
several candy specials, together with a 
general line of candy products. The 
copy will be placed by Greig & Glover, 
Chicago advertising agency, which re- 
cently secured this account. 


Thomas M. Quinn Joins J. 
Roland Kay Co., Inc. 


Thomas M. Quinn, who for the past 
ten years has been connected with T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., advertising agents, New 
York, has joined the staff of the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Inc. Mr. Quinn 
will be at the Chicago office for a few 
months and will then make his head- 
quarters at the New York office. 








Penn Razor Account With 
Kelley Agency 


A. C. Penn, Inc., New York, Penn 
\djustable Razors, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the New York of- 
fice of The Martin V. Kelley Company. 
Advertising is to run in magazines and 
trade papers, and in newspapers in cer- 
tain territories for intensive work. 


With “Export American Indus- 
tries” 

A. L, Bender, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the American Coal 
Journal and with the advertising de- 
partment of American Exporter, has 
become sales manager of Export Ameri- 
can Industries, New York. 
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Huntsman Chosen Head of the 
Sphinx Club 


R. F. R. Huntsman, president of the 
Brooklyn Union Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, was chosen president of the 
~ ogee Club, New York, immediately 
after the banquet of that club on 
March 30. Mr. Huntsman, long one of 
the foremost members of the club, 
served it as treasurer for nine years and 
as vice-president for two years. 

The other officers chosen’ were: Pres. 
ton P, Lynn, George Ethridge, Clarkson 
Cowl and Dan A. Carroll, vice-presi 
dents; Thomas A. Barrett, secretary; 
Robert Stuart Scarburgh, treasurer; 
W. R. Hotchkin, Samuel Moffett, Cor- 
bett McCarthy, Roget J. O'Donnell, 
W. W. Hallock, Collin Armstrong, Ed. 
mund D. Gibbs, executive committee, 
_ The speakers at the banquet, the 
sixty-seventh dinner since the inception 
of the club, were: 

Charles Dana Gibson, the new owner 
of Life; Hon. Abram I. Elkus, Judge 
of the Court of Appeals and_ former 
Ambassador to Turkey; Dr. Royal §S. 
Copeland, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, and W. Morgan Shuster, 
resident of the Century Company and 
ormer Treasurer-General of Persia. 


C. C. Green Heads James 
Agency 

Charles C. Green has acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the H. E. James Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ince., ew York, 
which will be known hereafter as the 
James Advertising Agency, Inc. Mr. 
Green is president and treasurer and 
D. K. Colledge is secretary. 

Before becoming associated with the 
James agency Mr. Green had been di- 
rector of the Richard Hudnut adver- 
tising, 9 yy manager of Wm. 
R. Warner & Co., Inc., an romotion 
and merchandising manager of the Phil- 
adelphia North American. A number 
of years ago he conducted Green’s Cap- 
a pues Agency in Washington, 





Glass Retires from Birmingham 
“News” 


Frank P. Glass has sold his interest 
in the Birmingham, Ala., News to Vic- 
tor H. Hanson, the majority owner, 
and has retired as editor. Mr. Glass 
has been in the newspaper business for 


forty years. He i resident of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 





W. & J. Sloane with Frank 
Irving Fletcher 


The advertising account of W. & J 
Sloane, floor coverings, furniture and 
decorations, is now being handled by 
Frank Irving Fletcher, advertising ser- 
vice, New York. 
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Manufacturers’ Association Adver- 






tises New Uses 


Electric Hoist Manufacturers Conduct Association Campaign with an 
Educational Purpose 


FFHAND one would think 
that the market for electric 
hoist machinery is limited. As a 
matter of fact, there are at least 
63 different industries in which 
electric hoists are 
now being success- 
fully used, and there 
are many more in 
which they might be 
employed. It was the 
many and diverse 
uses to which these 
hoists can be put that 
led the Electric Hoist 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to begin an 
advertising campaign. 
About two years 
ago the association, 
seeing an opportunity 
to broaden its market, 
began to advertise. It 
found that while many 
industries were alive 
to the savings in time 
and labor made pos- 
sible by the electric 
hoist, there were many 
others who were fol- 
lowing old-fashioned 





diate. Inquiries came in to an 
extent never before attained and 
the increase in business has been 
marked. 

Another noteworthy change was 


tino plnend te Gaal af 









In Your Business— 


it may be. there are many time and lsbor consum 
ing lifting and howsting jobs, iti if pusteemed 
by an Electric Hoist, 

ped Rog scnin-ron gee A mewn: ev 
otherwise required. With en Electric Hoist « 
‘gang job” most frequently becomes a “one man 
rob 


Profit is based on production and the Electric 
The member of this association will be 


glad to go inté detail with you about Electric Hoist 
Their services are yours without 








methods of moving 
material around. 
This advertising, 


though not conducted 
on an ambitious scale, 
was productive of re- 
sults which con- 
vinced the association 
that it was on the 
right track. An in- 
creased appropriation was ob- 
tained and a change was made in 
the copy. Previously it had been 
mostly of the “we” variety; that 
is, the. copy dealt principally with 
the association and its desires. A 
change was made to a “you” basis; 
that is, the copy was pointed so 
as to show what electric hoists 
could do for people who did not 
have them. Another change was 
made by using two colors instead 
of one. The response was imme- 


Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Ass'n 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


ELECTRIC a 
“The Strong Arm of Industry” 


SEALS MASK THE PARTICULAR HOIST USED AND PREVENT 
TROUBLE WITHIN THE ASSOCIATION 


made in the use of illustrations. 
Previously the advertisements had 
been featured by a cut of a man’s 
muscular arm illustrating the 
slogan “The Strong Arm of In- 
dustry.” The new _ illustrations 
were cuts of actual hoists in 
operation. 

A certain difficulty was met with 
here, however. There are eleven 
manufacturing companies in the 
association, each of them turning 
out a distinctive mechanism, It 
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was hardly possible to show cuts 
of all the different types of hoists 
in any one advertisement and be- 
sides, it was not the purpose of the 
advertising to give the impression 
that any one type is better than 
any other. The difficulty was sur- 
mounted by pasting small spots 
of color over each cut in such a 
way as to avoid featuring the 
particular mechanism shown. 
These spots of color serve as the 
keynote of the campaign and are 
used in the form of a “seal of 
approval” of a given application or 
use for an electric hoist. The 
joining of these spots of color 
brings emphasis to bear on the 
idea of the electric hoist as “the 
strong arm of industry” instead 
of a hoist. At the same time, 
these colored spots served as 
valuable attention getters. 

The association’s advertising is 
designed solely to develop in- 
quiries. When these inquiries 
come in, the secretary mails back 
an illustrated booklet in two colors 
which describes the two chief 
types of hoists and how they may 
be applied to various manufactur- 
ing problems. Inside a slip is 
pasted on which the inquirer is 
invited to put down the informa- 
tion necessary for a suggestion as 
to the type of hoist best suited to 
his requirements. .The secretary 
simply recommends that the in- 
quirer get in touch with any of 
the manufacturers listed in the 
booklet, and there the secretary’s 
work ends. 

One other piece of literature is 
circulated by the association. This 
is a four-page booklet with a two- 
colored cover called “Facts for 
Operators of Electric Hoists” and 
gives detailed information regard- 
ing lubrication, care of motors, 
protection of the mechanism, etc. 
This is sent to the customer to 
insure his getting the most value 
out of his purchase. 

The Electric Hoist Manufac- 
turers campaign is not a large 
one; its advertising appears in 
only two mediums, but it illus- 
trates what can be done by co- 
operative effort among a small 
number of manufacturers in a 
comparatively restricted field. 
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Black-list 
Profiteers by Advertising 
in England 





OTOR car manufacturers in 
England, members of the 
Motor ‘Trade Association are 
using advertising to black-list 
profiteering middlemen. 

In one advertisement with the 
heading “To stop motor profiteer- 
ing,” it is said: 

“The shortage of motors has 
brought about, as everybody is 
aware, a great deal of profiteer- 
ing. Orders have been placed for 
cars by persons who did not re- 
quire them. Taking advantage of 
the priority of delivery secured 
in this way, they have made money 
by selling these cars at a big 
premium. They have stepped in 
between the straightforward 
dealer and the genuine buyer, 
filching business from the former 
and money from the latter. 

“Profiteering on motor cars is 
in principle the same as profiteer- 
ing on food or any other com- 
modity, and is contrary to the in- 
terest of the community. 

“The manufacturers of the cars 
mentioned in the subjoined list 
are resolved to do everything in 
their power to thwart him. Steps 
have already been taken to check 
the trade profiteer; close atten- 
tion will now be paid to the pri- 
vate profiteer. 

“Strict inquiry will be made 

wherever there appears to be 
ground for suspicion. Cars will not 
be supplied to known premium- 
hunters. If you should chance to 
buy a car from one such, the fact 
will become known to the makers. 
Cars which have passed from one 
hand to another in this irregular 
way will be black-listed. 
_ “The manufacturers associated 
in making this announcement re- 
gard the matter so seriously that 
they reserve the right to withdraw 
from such cars any guarantee or 
after-sale service and attention, 
that would otherwise be given. 

“You are therefore earnestly 
warned to have nothing to do 
with cars offered for sale by 
profiteers.” ; 
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If you have not arranged 
for an advertising campaign 
to cover the third largest 
market in the United States 
—“you’d better hurry.” 


In Philadelphia there are: 


400,000 separate dwellings 
16,000 manufacturing places 
48,000 wholesale and retail 

stores 


lucrative market. 


“In 
Philadelphia 


everybody 


nea 





have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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The Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
is now on in 


Philadelphia 








Philadelphians are 
now buying: 

Paints, oils and varnishes 
Plate and window glass 
Building materials 

Wall paper and decorating 
Window screens and doors 
Garden tools 

Brushes and brooms 


Heaters and ranges 
Ete. 








“Nearly everybody” is getting started in a general 
“clean up” and alert manufacturers and dealers who 
will cater to the trade in Spring House Cleaning 
here in Philadelphia will find it a responsive and 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for 
February 


Bulletin 4 8 ] ; 4 Q ] ae 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
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HE TOLEDO NEWS-BEE maintains a Co- 





operative Service Bureau to assist the 
advertising agency and manufacturer in the 
preliminary work of a campaign. 


Unbiased reports, ac- 
curate information, in- 
telligent investigations 
of local conditions are 
made available through 
this Service Bureau. 


Mailing lists, route lists, 
introductions to buyers 
are furnished to your 
sales crew, and every 
reasonable form of co- 
operation gladly given. 


Toledo News-Bee 


Send for new booklet,“‘The ‘Market and The Medium.” 
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WSPAPERS 








HE dominance of the Press in Cleveland, 
the Post in Cincinnati, the News-Bee in 
Toledo, the Star in Seattle, the Sun in San 
Diego is illustrative of the importance of 
each of the twenty-two Scripps Newspapers 
in their respective territories. 


Statistics and other infor- 
mation sent upon request. 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Scripps Newspapers 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Bldg. 
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Majority Rules! 


In politics and art; in social creeds and moral 
standards; in literature, in business, and in adver- 
tising— 





Majority rules! 


Majority decrees the “happy ending” in its drama. 
Majority gets it. Majority wants an independent 
candidate. Majority elects him. ‘Majority demands 
a certain brand of merchandise. Majority buys it. 


Sell Majority and you have indirectly sold minor- 
ity; for where the greater lead, the lesser follow. 


The Chicago Majority are easy to reach and easy 
to sell, because they are readers of one newspaper— 
the seven out of nine English-speaking persons who 
read The Daily News. 


Their word is law; their command is absolute. 
They direct the purchasing habits of the great 
Chicago market. 


And their impulses are formed, their buying de- 
cisions swayed most effectively, through Daily News 
advertising. 


Sell those seven out of nine—the most powerful 
buying majority in this territory—and you have sold 
the Chicago market through 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The Viewpoint in Looking at an 
Advertising Picture 


It Is Anything But a Matter of Chance When the Product Advertised 
Appears Natural, or Otherwise 


By C. H. Claudy 


7 open a periodical and look 
at a picture. From where 
do you look at it? Any place you 
please? You may think so. But 
you actually look at that picture 
from a place selected for you, by 
the artist who painted it, or the 
photographer who “took it,” and 
you may hold the page high or 
low, forward or back, near or 
far from your eyes, and not move 
that place an inch. 

More and more advertisers are 
becoming more acutely particular 
about the kind of photographs 
they use as illustrations. 

They are demanding better look- 
ing, better dressed, better trained 
models. They are insisting upon 
photography which is the last 
word in skilful manipulation of 
camera, lens and plate. Pose, 
position, lighting, composition of 
the whole picture, are being more 
and more considered as important, 
as the photographer slowly but 
surely encroaches upon the field 
long occupied alone by the artist. 

But with all this, a magnificent 
indifference exists in a great many 
minds regarding one of the most 
important factors concerned in 
the making of a photograph—the 
point of view. 

It is a matter of indifference to 
a lot of capable advertisers and 
clever advertisement builders be- 
cause, being invisible, intangible, 
and not directly in evidence, it is 
to them the “x” of the illustration 
problem, an aieatedl quantity. 

Yet, point of view, with its three 
limiting factors, has as much to 
do with the story the picture tells 
as has the model for the picture 
and the way the picture is made. ’ 

The limiting factors of point of 
view, are those of any point in 
space, located with reference to 
the earth; latitude, longitude and 
altitude. 


One does not refer to the lati- , 


, that the beholder’s point of view 


tude and longitude as compared 
with Greenwich and the Equator, 
but as measured from the centre 
of-the composition. Altitude, of 
course, means the height of the 
lens of the camera above the 
ground line or foundation line of 
the picture. By juggling with 
these three dimensions, the clever 
camera illustrator can make his 
camera not only portray the thing 
pictured, but portray it so it 
shrieks descriptive adjectives to 
the beholder. 

When this is done ed 
it is an effective tool. When pic- 
tures are made with a haphazard 
view point, obviously the adjec- 
tives which the view point sup- 
plies are also haphazard. 

Why does any advertiser or any 
advertisement builder allow any- 
thing about his advertisement 
which is a happenstance? The 
head boy will please answer! If 
the present scribe does the answer- 
ing he'll get himself “in Dutch” 
with some mighty nice people by 
saying that the reason is that they 
don’t know any better. 


GOODYEAR GOT THE RIGHT ALTITUDE. 


There have been some wonder- 
fully effective advertisements 
published recently by the Good- 
year people regarding their pneu- 
matic tires for trucks. Most of 
these have been illustrated with 
photographs. All of these photo- 
graphs have been made with a 
most careful attention to the point 
of view, especially its altitude. 

The story of the advertisement 
has been the strength, sturdiness 
reliability, size, toughness, wear- 
ability of these pneumatic tires of 
great size for great loads. The 
pictures have been made to tell 
this story without any real need 
of a single printed adjective, by 
being made at a low altitude. so 
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is on the level with, or lower than, 
the hub of the wheel. The result 
has been to magnify the size of 
the tire in the beholder’s mind, 
to stress before him the size of 
the tire with relation to the wheel, 
and its ability to compete with 
Mother Earth in which or on 
which it rests. Exactly the same 
picture, made from a point of 
view four feet higher, (which 
would be about normal eye 
height) wouldn’t tell the story 
half so well. From natural eye 
height we look at a whole truck, 
see both wheels, ‘tires, body, 
mechanism. Our attention 1s 
divided between all the things we 
see. From a low view point—the 
view point we would take were 
we upon our knees or much 
stooped over—we are accustomed 
to examine one particular thing. 
With an automobile we stoop over 
closely to examine a wheel, a tire, 
a brake, a spring. The thing we 
thus make large and prominent to 
our eyes is the thing in which we 
are interested. Per contra, a pic- 
ture of a thing made from the 
view point we assume when we 
are interested, is apt to create in- 
terest. 

If there be any who think that 
a story of point-of-view ought to 
confine itself to the optics of per- 
spective and leave alone the 
domain of the psychologist, let 
him reflect that all picture view- 
ing is a matter of psychology. 
When we look at a picture, all we 
actually see is pigment on a flat 
surface. But, if the picture is 
well done, our minds see the thing 
pictured, which is psychological 
entirely. 


EYES WON’T HAVE IT SO. 


But for every advertiser who 
selects the point of view for his 
picture there is another who takes 
one some one else has selected. 
And, strangely enough, that view- 
point if often determined by the 
artist’s tired legs or the conveni- 
ence of the photographer, as ar- 
ranged for him by a manufacturer 
of camera tripods. Oh, perfectly 
absurd, of course, but a fact, nev- 
ertheless. The artist who draws 


from a standing model, himself 
sitting, is drawing from an under- 
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eye-height view point. The builder 
of advertisements who takes pho- 
tographic illustrations made with- 
out any specifications having been 
given the photographer as to alti- 
tude of view point, gets an eye- 
height which 1s dictated by the 
convenient height of the lens, 
when the camera is mounted on 
the tripod the photographer hap- 
pens to be using. 

If what is painted, drawn or 
photographed is some distance 
from the eye, this difference be- 
tween actual eye height and view 
point of picture height is often 
negligible. But the closer one 
comes to the thing pictured, the 
more important does lens-altitude 
become. Turn to almost any mo- 
tor advertisement in which a mo- 
tor car with people in it - is 
shown. Many of them are taken 
from less than eye-height—from 
about the standpoint a child would 
have. This is  suspectible of 
mathematical proof, by extending 
with a ruler and a pencil some of 
the lines in the picture which in 
nature would be horizontal, edges 
of windshields, for instance. 
These extended lines will meet at 
the point of infinity, which is on 
the horizon, which in turn, is the 
height of the eye. That point will 
frequently be- found below the top 
of the hood of the illustrated car. 

“Suppose it is!” you say. “What 
difference does it make? Haven't 
you just said that a low view point 
in the case of the tire makes for 
an impression of size and strength 
and sturdiness?” 

To be sure I have. But note 
that it is because that picture is 
frankly taken from a position you 


- would have to stoop to attain, and 


it is natural for one to. stoop to 
examine wheels and tires. We do 
not stoop over to look at a whole 
car full of people, unless we have 
lumbago. We stand up straight. 
We are accustomed to seeing the 
car from a height which lets us 
look down on the hood, and to 
some extent, into the tonneau. If 
it is pictured so that we cannot 
see into the tonneau and have to 
look up to the hood, we get the 
impression -of being juggled with, 
of having the car set above us, 
of being told to admire it as big 
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and sturdy, not because it ts big 
and sturdy, but because it is so 
placed as to look big and sturdy. 

In ‘other words, when the point 
of view of a picture is a natural 
view point, the result is natural. 
If it is made from an unnatural 
view point we feel the result as 
unnatural even if we don’t happen 
to know anything about perspec- 
tive or lenses or point of view or 
art. 

Just a word about that “un- 
natural view point.” If one photo- 
graphs a girl standing on a table, 
her waist line is about eye height. 
If one photographs her standing 
on the floor, with the camera’s 
eye level with her waist line, one 
gets identically the same point of 
view of said girl. But we are ac- 
customed to look up to a girl we 
see standing on a table, and not 
accustomed to look up to her face 
when she is standing on the floor, 
unless of course, we are propos- 
ing to her or fitting her with shoes. 
Thus, the view point may be 
natural or unnatural, according to 
the picture itself, and not neces- 
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sarily according to any statistics 
as to what is average eye height. 

There is a horrible complication 
about to be sprung upon the un- 
suspecting reader of these pages, 
which is connected with a thing 
called “focal length of lens.” But 
listen to this a moment: one is 
constantly assured that a well- 
rounded advertising man must be 
a printer, an artist, a psychologist, 
a business man, a salesman, an 
architect and an efficiency expert. 
Is it asking him to be too much, 
if one asks him to be also a little 
bit of a photographic physicist 
or a physical photographer? 

Here goes, anyhow! 

Camera lenses are made in dif- 
ferent focal lengths. That _ is, 
when they are engaged in making 
pictures, they may be at different 
distances from the plate on which 
they project the image of the ob- 
ject pictured. 

A camera lens of two inches 
focus makes a small picture from 
the same place that a camera lens 
of twenty inches focus would 
make a large picture. 
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For reasons entirely too ab- 
struse to go into here, a lens of 
ten inches focal length produces 
a normal picture: that is, one 
which, when viewed by the eye at 
normal eye distance, makes a size 
impression on the mind the same 
as if the eye had been in place of 
the lens when the camera was 
used, and seen the thing photo- 
graphed. A lens of five inches 
focus will make a half size pic- 
ture, a lens of twenty inches focus 
will make a double size picture, 
etc. 

Now if the photographer using 
a five-inch lens would always use 
the sarhe view point he would use 
if he had a ten-inch lens, his pic- 
tures could later be magnified 
twice and be the same as the ten- 
inch lens picture. 

But the photographer doesn’t. 
If he happens to have a lens of 
five or six or seven inches focus 
he crawls up on his object beyond 
where he would be if he used a 
ten-inch lens. By just so much 
he does violence to the normal 
eye perspective. And when he 
not only makes us look with 
normal eye at a picture made 
from an abnormally close view 
point, with a short focus lens, but 
at the same time sinks that view 
point to a convenient tripod height 
he succeeds in producing such dis- 
tortion that, unless our minds can 
be given a reason for that dis- 
tortion, our minds reject it as un- 
natural. 

But note this: When we reject 
a picture as unnatural and that 
picture is of a thing advertised, it 
is not the picture which we dis- 
like, but the thing advertised. We 
don’t reason all this out—it is 
merely that our experience of 
what we see, and should expect 
to see, is being flouted. So we 
say “the thing is wrong” not “the 
picture is wrong.” 

Let us illustrate this with the 
kind of picture with which we 
are all more or less familiar. Son 
or daughter gets a pocket camera 
and tries experiments with the 
family baby. Baby is posed on a 
chair, little feet . sticking out 
straight toward the camera. Son 
gets up close to Baby to produce 
a large size image. In the result- 
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ing picture we see a small baby 
hidden behind a pair of huge feet 
such as no baby ever had. If Son 
had had a longer focus lens, he 
would have been further away 
from Baby to get the same size 
image. The feet would not have 
been much closer (in proportion) 
to the lens than the head. The 
distortion would have been too 
small to notice. 

Just as Mother protests at the 
libel on Baby, so does the reader 
of advertisements mentally, if 
unconsiously, protest when the 
perspective of advertisement illus- 
trations is violent. He may not 
know what is wrong, but he does 
feel something is wrong and the 
“something” is saddled on the 
product, not the picture. 


TRICKS WITH THE CAMERA 


There is, however, a possibility 
of violent perspective telling a 
story the way the advertiser wants 
it to be told. When speed is the 
object to be illustrated—moving 
train or rushing motor car or 
swift airplane—short focus lens 
distortion is sometimes made to 
serve a goodly purpose. To 
understand this, go stand near a 
railroad track and watch a fast 
train as it rushes toward you. 
It seems to grow, to expand, to 
swell, as it approaches. As a train 
is a long, slender object, and as 
the expansion occurs at the end 
nearest the eye, we see a swiftly 
moving train coming toward us as 
with exaggerated perspective. If 
the train be standing, and we leok 
it over from end to end, we do 
not get that exaggerated pros- 
pective. It is the speed with 
which the perspective changes 
which makes the engine seem to 
grow larger as it approaches. 

A picture, then,of a train in mo- 
tion toward, or nearly toward, the 
observer will seem to be moving 
more swiftly, if we picture the 
engine large and the cars in a 
rapidly dwindling perspective. 
And the same principle holds good 
in the case of an automobile. If 
the car is pictured as coming to- 
ward or nearly toward the ob- 
server and the view point be low 
and the front end exaggerated 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Height 
of 


Efficiency 





Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


To appeal directly to 
the purchasing agent of 
the family and at the 
same time influence all 
the other consumers in 
that family is the height 
of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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You can dampen a fire 
with a scattered spray 


Aim a scattered spray at a fire 
and you hit the mark*—with 
5 or 6 percent of the stream. 

- But that 5 or 6 percent doesn’t 
put the fire out. 


*If you sell anything 
that is used in civil engi- 
neering, mechanical engi- 
neering, electrical engi- 
neering, mining engineer- 
ing or chemical engineer- 
ing your mark is the 
maximum number of 
buying engineers. 


The 11 McGraw-Hill 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. ° . 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St, Publications 


New York 
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But a straight stream 
puts it out |! 


When you want to reach the 
buying engineers and engi- 
neering executives,* the 
straight stream of the Eleven 
McGraw-Hill publications is 
better than a spray. 


* McGraw-Hill _ publi- 
cations do not. reach 
chauffeurs, or baseball 
players or female ele- 
vator operators. But they 
do reach buying engi- 
neers. “Electric Railway 
Journal,” for instance, 
reaches executives con- 
trolling 997% of the elec- 
tric railway mileage of 
this country. 


Coal Age Power Electrical World 
American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal Journal of Electricity 
Ingenieria Internacional Engineering & Mining Journal 


Engineering News-Record Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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A Big League Town 


—with a big league team 
—its own horse show 

—its own automobile show 
—500,000 family pocketbooks 
—1200 miles of streets 


—that’s Brooklyn. 
Its big league paper 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Use it 


—z2000 national advertisers 
—found it profitable 


—to use in 1919. 


Over 11,000,000 lines of advertising the past year 





‘A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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in proportion to the rear, we get 
this same impression of speed. 
Artists know this, and some 
photographers. So the clever 
photographer, making a picture 
of something careering head on, 
which is to illustrate speed, uses 
a short focus lens and a low view 
point and gets close to the object, 
thus producing a violent perspec- 
tive, while the man who wants a 
picture with a quiet, restful, easy, 
natural perspective uses a long 
focus lens and gets a distant view 
point. 

Exaggerated perspective in in- 
terior photographs is often the re- 
sult of using a very short focus 
lens, which is required because the 
photographer cannot knock the 
front out of the building and get 
across the street to make the pic- 
ture with a long focus lens. It is 
easy enough to picture a small 
room in this way so that it seems 
large and a large one so that it 
seems immense, but while the eye 
may be deceived the mind is not, 


and such pictures partake of the“ 


same degree of unnaturalness we 
find in the familiar theatrical 
stage representation of a room, 
which always has the side walls 
on a slant. 

It is a familiar but none the less 
cardinal, artistic and advertising 
sin to picture objects and human 
beings together so that the object 
is made unnaturally . prominent. 
One recalls the advertising of cer- 
tain washing machines, in which 
the pleased lady owner stands or 
sits beside her household treas- 
ure, which is pictured from a 
point well below its middie. Now 
a man may get down on his hands 
and knees to look at a washing 
machine. But one submits that 
if anyone shows the average man 
a washing machine and pretty 
girl at the same time, he’ll stand 
on his hind legs and look at the 
girl, even if she is dilating upon 
the wonders of said laundry ap- 
paratus! 

Moreover, to advertise some- 
thing, anything, so that the pic- 
ture of the thing is more attrac- 
tive than the thing itself, is an 
advertising sin. Customers and 
prospects-for-sales do not easily 
forgive the salesman who prom- 
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ises them a wonder and shows 
them a commonplace. He who ad- 
vertises anything in such a way as 
to create the impression of size, 
bulk, sturdiness, largeness, a 
whole-lot-of-things-advertised-for- 
a-little-money, and then shows the 
thing itself as much smaller, less 
bulky, no-more-than-the-money’s- 
worth, is making a tactical mis- 
take. The very low viewpoint of 
the thing advertised, be it a divan, 
a parlor table, a washing machine, 
bed, kitchen cabinet, is all too apt 
to create this atmosphere of 
spurious size, to the disappoint- 
ment of the patron when the thing 
itself is examined. 

Note that there are always ways 
in which the low viewpoint can 
be used, if explained in the pic- 
ture. Thus, to picture from a low 
viewpoint a shoe being fitted on 
a woman’s foot, with a kneeling 
salesman in front of her, gives its 
own explanation of the near, ‘low 
viewpoint. One is seeing the 
well-shaped shoe with the eyes of 
the salesman. A recent advertise- 
ment of a carpet washing machine 
shows a man using it, and a girl 
on her knees beside it watching 
it operate. The viewpoint is low 
—her viewpoint. We see the ma- 
chine plainly and in detail because 
we are looking at it with her eyes. 
Let her get on her feet and leave 
the viewpoint as it is and the 
machine, one ventures to think, 
would be a disappointment when 
actually seen. 

So, if one may venture, all you 
builders of clever advertisements, 
you payers of advertising bills, 
you makers and users of pictures 
in advertisements, both hand- 
made and lens-made: look to your 
viewpoint. Either specify eye 
height or put a reason in your 
picture for less than eye height. 
So shall your illustrations not 
make your products disappointing 
and your days shall be long in the 
advertising ! 





T. C. Fulton with New York 
“American” 


Theodore C. Fulton, formerly with 
the Butterick Publishing Company, a 
York, is now on the national dis 
advertising staff of the New Por 
American. 














Putting a New Brand of Coffee into 
1,500 Grocers’ Stores in 






One Week 


Market Is Covered One City at a Time with Sales Campaign Backed 
by Big Newspaper Space 


ITHIN the next few weeks 

a certain city (name with- 
held on request—somewhere be- 
tween St. Louis and New York) 
will be the scene of action of a 
sales and advertising campaign of 
more than passing interest. The 
object of the campaign will be 
to put a new brand of coffee into 
every grocery store in the city in 
one week’s time. 

The necessity for such a cam- 
paign is found in the product it- 
self. Coffee is no  pop-eyed 
débutante of this season’s vintage 
in advertising society, but a so- 
phisticated dowager who has seen 
life and has lost her enthusiasm. 
To put a new brand of coffee on 
the market by anything short of 
hippodrome methods would be 
impossible, or one of the Labors 
of Hercules, as one chooses to 
look at it. 

Here was the problem—and 
sellers of hoary-headed staples 
will find herein the echo of their 

oe: For several years the Wid- 
lar Company, of Cleveland, has 
been putting out a number of 
grades of coffee under one brand, 
the name “Black Cross” being 
used as a master trade-mark. 
These grades were known as 
“Black Cross De Luxe,” “Black 
Cross Envoy,” etc. This arrange- 
ment had not proved satisfactory 
—in sales. Two remedies sug- 
gested themselves: to abandon all 
the grades except one, and call 
that one “Black Cross”; or to 
adopt a new brand and concen- 
trate sales and advertising effort 
on that. 

The second method seemed the 
better, especially when some one 
suggested the name of the presi- 
dent of the company as the name 
for the new brand—“C. W. 
Brand.” This happy solution of 
the problem bristles with salva- 


tion suggestions for other hoary- 
34 





headed staples whose merits are 
unimpaired but whose virtues 
need new advertising. 

With the name of the new 
brand decided upon, another 
problem of equal importance un- 
covered itself—the best and 
quickest way to get it on the 
market. The usual way of adver- 
tising it in the newspapers in the 
principal cities simultaneously 
with the salesmen’s visits would 
mean slow distribution and the 
danger of having much of the 
coffee get stale on the dealers’ 
shelves before it began to move. 
So a quick-action campaign was 
decided upon that would do the 


* whole trick at once—sell all the 


dealers, get distribution, and sell 
the consumer. 


THE CAMPAIGN—STEP BY STEP 


Such a plan made it necessary 
to take one city at a time and 
concentrate every ounce of sales 
and advertising effort right there 
until the trick was turned. The 
plan was organized and will be 
executed as foliows: 

Every campaign must have a 
goal. This was the goal chosen: 
To put C. W. Brand coffee into 
the store of every desirable 
dealer in the city—100 per cent 
distribution in one week. Volume 
of coffee sold, considered in 
pounds or money, not to be 
counted. 

To achieve this goal, eight fac- 
tors will be employed: A com- 
plete survey of the grocery stores 
of the city; districting the city 
into sales zones; concentration of 
the entire sales force on the work 
of solicitation; organization of 
the salesmen into teams; daily 
meeting of teams and reports; 
awarding of daily prizes to teams 
and team members; newspaper 
advertising by. doubie-page 
spreads and pages; and_ special 
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method of delivery of ‘coffee to 
stores. 

1. The survey. A card index 
of every grocer in the city is be- 
ing prepared, whether customers 
or not. This list is made up from 
the city directory and the com- 
pany’s customers’ ledger. New 
stores and changes in names will 
be noted as the salesmen work. 

2. Zones. The city has been 
divided into four sales zones, all 
about equal size. This practically 
eliminates soliciting by automo- 
bile. The men will be able to 
start out from a common centre 
each morning and by working 
from their card lists, will call up- 
on every store they come to. 
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men. This will enable every 
team to get into the field bright 
and early Monday morning with- 
out the loss of a moment during 
campaign week. A dinner meet- 
ing will be held every evening 
during the week for the entire 
force, at which reports from the 
teams and men are to be made. 
Each man will relate his most 
interesting experience during the 
day and the methods used to land 
hard orders. This will provide 
plenty of inspiration and encour- 
agement. 

6. Prizes. Friendly rivalry be- 
tween the teams and men by a 
daily award of special prizes is 
to be a feature of the campaign. 








448 Grocers ot Youngstown and Yicmuty Are 
PUSHING This Good Coffee 
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COFFEE 
aaprrplirh 


THIS PANEL HEADED ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER PAGES, WITH THE GROCERS 
LISTED BELOW IT 


When they run across a store for 
which they do not have a card, 
one will be made out and kept for 
future records. 

3. Salesmen. Every available 
outside salesman will be called in 
to reinforce the regular city sales 
force, which will make a total of 
about twenty-four salesmen. This 
will include a number of office 
men who will be assigned to 
special work on certain days of 
the week. 

4. Teams. Four teams of six 
men each will be formed, one 
member of the team to be the 
captain, and one team will be as- 
signed to each sales zone. 

5. Meetings. On the Saturday 
preceding the week of the cam- 
paign, a preliminary meeting will 
be held and full instructions cov- 
ering the campaign issued to the 





Three prizes have been decided 
upon, (1) for the man selling the 
largest number of orders; 1. ¢., 
dealers; (2) the man selling the 
highest percentage of dealers 
called on; and (3) the team cap- 
tain whose team sells the most 
orders. 

7. Advertising. The first an- 
nouncement will be a double-page 
spread in one of the Sunday and 
one of the daily papers, followed 
during the week by pages and 
smaller sizes of copy. 

8. Deliveries. At the end of 
the: campaign, outside salesmen 
may return at once to their terri- 
tories. The city men, however, 


will not be permitted to resume 
their regular trips, but are to 
assist in the delivery of goods 
sold. Several trucks will help 
make the deliveries, and three, 
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four or five salesmen will accom- 
pany each truck for the purpose 
of meeting the dealer, opening up 
the goods, arranging for a dis- 
play upon the counter and in the 
window, and (alack and alas) 
sometimes making the sale all 
over again. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL IT WILL BE 


The campaign that has just 
been described has not yet been 
tried. Therefore, no one knows 
whether it is to be successful or 
not—and this story would not be 
complete unless the reader can 
know something about the re- 
sults. 

So after Mr. Brand had de- 
scribed the campaign, he was 
asked whether his company had 
ever tried it before. Yes, about 
nine times, and the city referred 
to in the opening paragraph will 
be the tenth citys However, a 
little new experience has been 
gained each time. Each cam- 
paign, therefore, has been more 
carefully planned than its prede- 
cessor and has been more suc- 
cessful. Cleveland was one of 
the first cities in which the cam- 
paign was undertaken, and a de- 
scription of the results achieved 
there is representative of what 
has been done in other cities, 

There are about 2,200 grocers 
in Cleveland. Before the cam- 
paign, only 500 or so of these 
stores were customers of the com- 
pany. The preliminary survey 
showed that a goal of 1,500 stores 
for the campaign would be about 
right. Mr. Brand said: 

“To be on the safe side, we set 
the goal at 1,400. At the end of 
the week’s campaign we had 
placed C. W. Brand coffee in 
1,476 stores. A few weeks later, 
with no additional solicitation, 
and solely because of the adver- 
tising we kept up, the total grew 
to 1,550. Besides the newspaper 
advertising, we spent about $600 
a month in painted bulletins, con- 
sisting of a large white circle 
with the C. W. Brand inset. 

“One feature of these cam- 
paigns proved beneficial enough 
to justify the cost of the whole 
thing. The dinner meetings held 
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each evening, at which the sales- 
men recited their experiences, in- 
creased the selling efficiency of 
our men_ tremendously. The 
value of these meetings was a 
revelation to our men. The good 
effects have been noticeable ever 
since. 


MERCHANDISING ECONOMIES FOLLOW 
THE CAMPAIGN 


“These campaigns have worked 
many advantageous changes for 
us. In the past we allowed our 
city salesmen to choose their 
routes, and as a result the routes 
were much scattered, and the 
men doubled back and forth on 
one another in the course of their 
calls. Our experience in the 
Cleveland campaign led us to dis- 
trict the city permanently into 
zones, and the zones will be laid 
out according to the number of 
dealers in a certain territory, and 
each man will be held responsible 
for a single zone. A city man- 
ager now makes sure that every 
Cleveland dealer is called upon 
regularly. 

“We consider the plan we have 
worked out for delivering the 
goods one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the campaign—as 
important as taking the initial 
order. In the Cleveland cam- 
paign, only three or four ship- 
ments were refused. In one 
case, an order was sent back on 
account of duplication. In an- 
other case, the salesman accom- 
panying the delivery refused to 
take the goods in on account of 
the poor appearance of the store. 
Practically all these returns were 
ultimately delivered, making a 
100 per cent record of deliveries 
on orders taken—to my mind, a 
most remarkable record. 

“IT believe the success of our 
campaign has been due in large 
part to the care exercised in 
working out the details in ad- 
vance and having everything 
ready. It is my idea that success- 
ful advertising is after all largely 
a matter of dramatics, and that 
small space in the daily papers 
used often is not nearly so effec- 
tive as large space used fre- 
quently.” 
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Tryit out in Representative Milwaukee 





A Successful Introduction 


means a successful campaign. That is 
as true in Milwaukee as elsewhere. 
There is only one difference. In other 
cities your advertising has to be pub- 
lished in two, three, or four news- 
papers to cover the field—to introduce 
your product properly. In Milwaukee 
one paper dominates the situation. 
The Journal is that paper because it 
is read by four out of every five per- 
sons in Milwaukee who speak English. 
The Journal prints more advertising 
every day, Local, National and Class- 
ified than any other Wisconsin paper. 


Let the Journal introduce you to 
Milwaukee. It means greater success 
later on. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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upon the virility of its tap-root, so too does the progress 


of a magazine depend upon the strength of its 
editorial policy. 


J as the growth of a mighty tree is ever dependent 


For sixty-five years the tree that is Leslie’s has gone 
steadily up into our American sunlight, fed through limb 
and branch by the rugged tap-root of an editorial policy 
embedded in the best traditions of the nation. 


And as that policy has been true to the ideals of those 
who first conceived it, so has the institution flourished in 
every department. It was inevitable that with such 
consistent growth, Leslie’s should have attracted to it an 
ever-increasing audience of unusual discrimination and 
high standing. Inevitable too that the gathering of such 
an audience should have brought to Leslie’s the advertis- 
ing patronage indicated on the opposite page. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 
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Whats back 
of the I9I9. 
space record of 
The Indianapolis 
News ? 


In 1919 The News ranked 
with 6 day evening papers 
of U. S— 


frst in national advertising 
first in 3¢ circulation 

first in automobile advertising 
third in retail advertising 
third in total volume 

seventh in classified advertising 


The prosperous Indianapolis Radius is the 13th retail 
market on the continent. It is the most American. 
Statistics show that it has the highest per capita buy- 
ing capacity. This booming buying market of a million 
and a half consumers is covered by The Indianapolis 
News. A market survey and a sales plan will be furn- 
ished you by the Merchandising Service Department. 


The Indianapolis N lews 


New York Office : 
F } oC L 
DAN A. CARROLL pre Sh ner a: 
Tribune Building : First National pd Bldg. 





USE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 

















Odd Buying Habits of the American 
Customer 


For Curious Ideas About Merchandise the Heathen Chinee Hasn’t Much 
on Our Own Neighbors 


By Ray Giles 


CONQUESTS of foreign mar- 
kets are always fascinating. 
We chuckle at the South Ameri- 
can who sets out for the after- 
noon function clad in a dress suit. 
A traveler lately returned from 
that continent reports that while 
a white enameled bed presents a 
selling problem at many points, 
the difficulty is immediately re- 
moved if the bed is made black 
with gold trimmings. ; 

A great American advertiser 
waged a campaign in China. His 
trade-mark included adog. Now, 
the dog in China is looked upon 
as an evil spirit. It is said that 
the campaign did more harm 
than good. 

A watch manufacturer set out 
to conquer India. He wanted to 
make a hit with the Hindu. So 
he put on the back of each watch 
a palm tree and a crowing cock. 
But this ran counter to the re- 
ligious ideas of the natives. The 
watches came back to America 
Later on they returned to meet 
with greater success—for the 
cock and tree were replaced by 
a swastika. 

A leading manufacturer reports 
that England wants its casters 
with porcelain wheels. In_ his 
opinion such casters could not be 
sold in America. 

And so might be listed hun- 
dreds of similar odd habits in- 
dulged in by the foreigner. 

But at this point a question 
arises. 

Before chuckling over the buy- 
ing habits of other countries, 
wouldn’t it be wise to get a little 
better acquainted with the folks 
at home? The differences between 
the buying habits in nearby States. 
are frequently far, far apart. 

Retailers move from one sec- 
tion to another only to find that 
they must learn all over again 





how to run shop. Advertisers 
may conduct test campaigns in 
states whose taste in design runs 
entirely away from the patterns 
offered in print. 

Obviously the field is too im- 
mense to be covered here. I can 
only hope to suggest between the 
lines that in the renewal of com- 
petition which will surely come 
sooner or later, it will pay manu- 
facturers to study the odd buying 
habits of the various sections of 
the country with care more nearly 
approaching that which would 
actuate them in going after for- 
eign markets. 

For the use of many names and 
experiences given here I am _ in- 
debted to B. W. Randolph, lec- 
turer on advertising at the School 
of Commerce, New York Uni- 
versity, who has generously shared 
with me the results of his re- 
search. 


WHEN IS A STYLE NOT A STYLE? 


Take the matter of clothing, 
for example—men’s first, wom- 
en’s later. 

To judge by those big clothing 
advertisements in the magazines, 
you’d judge that fashions were 
pretty much standardized the 
country over. Not so. 

Peg-top trousers went out of 
style in New ‘York, the so-called 
style center, at least ten years 
ago. Yet in many parts of the 
country a pair of peg-tops offers 
a real selling point to the man 
who wants the doggiest thing’ in 
clothes. 

A most recent arrival was the 
“waist-line” coat. It was the ex- 
perience of clothing manufactur- 
ers that this style took hold much 
more rapidly in the Western part 
of the country than in the East. 

Fred F. Frazer, of the Haber- 
dasher, is responsible for this 
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one: “A recent trend that has 
impressed me as being unaccount- 
able is that the men in the hot 
Southwestern States are demand- 
ing starched collars of unusual 
height, running even to three and 
three and one-half.inches, at a 
time when fashion in New York 
and the usage in all of the large 
cities of the Northern States dic- 
tates unusually low collars. Every 
big collar manufacturer makes 
the same report as to the demand. 
From the viewpoint of common 
sense and of comfort we should 
expect exactly the opposite.” 

One sees so many silk hats and 
canes in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia arfd other Eastern cities 
that he accepts them as widely 
prevalent. 

A merchant who had been run- 
ning a men’s furnishing store in 
the East moved to the Pacific 
Coast. Before leaving for the 
West, he placed an order with 
Eastern manufacturers for what 
he considered a moderate quan- 
tity of sticks and toppers, a quan- 
tity that would have been sold in 
his store in the East in a very 
short time. 

Both articles proved hopeless 
in the Western city, as silk hats 
were worn only by a few so-called 
highbrows, and canes were car- 
ried only by the crippled and in- 
firm. 

Generally speaking, the people 
in the Northwest buy dark clothes 
while the people in the Southwest 
want lighter ones. 


COLORS THAT “DON’T TAKE” 


Hart Schaffner & Marx report: 

“There is a slight disposition 
in the alkali sections of the West 
to consider olive-drab or khaki 
garments as a part of the staple 
section of the clothing stock, 
probably because of the dust and 
the fact that it does not show so 
much on this kind of goods as it 
would on darker materials and 
does not stick so badly as it would 
on softer materials. 

“There is a noticeable differ- 
ence in sizes, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say propor- 
tion, between different sections. 
For example, agricultural com- 
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munities and mining districts gen- 
erally require a larger shoulder 
proportion in coats than we sell 
in other sections, and the propor- 
tion in waist size of the trousers 
to the chest measurement of the 
coat varies a little, with a ten- 
dency for the West to require 
slightly larger trouser measure- 
ments than are needed in the 
East.” 

In’ Alabama, Kentucky, North 
Carolina and Southern California, 
“cloth” or the B. V. D. type of 
underwear is preferred. Practi- 
cally no sales of balbriggan are re- 
ported. On the other hand, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, New York and most 
Northern States prefer balbrig- 
gan. 

From the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany comes this information: 

“New York City is particularly 
strong for stiff or derby hats. 
Of our entire output of stiff hats, 
I calculate that 40 per cent goes 
to New York City. 

“Chicago has a strong demand 
for soft hats, particularly velours. 
While for many years Chicagoans 
leaned toward the larger propor- 
tioned hats, they have recently 
come around to the Eastern styles 
which have been prevalent in 
New York City and Boston. 

“The prevailing demand in De- 
troit is for larger proportioned 
hats. A great many broad- 
brimmed hats are sold there. 

“In California you will find a 
demand for light-colored hats, as 
there is very little rain there, 
which allows these hats to be 
worn without becoming dirty and 
discolored. 

“Of course, the Southwest is 

still a large user of staple or cow- 
boy hats.” 
* And well may we blush to read 
this of our sex. Writes a garter 
manufacturer: “We have been 
somewhat interested to learn that 
men generally are very fussy and 
particular about their garters and 
we were quite surprised to receive 
complimentary two-page letters 
from busy men in regard to their 
garters. 

“We also find that in some 
places men are very particular 
about colors. They insist upon 
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Phenomenal Growth 


Baltimore’s Business 


is registered by the expansion of the city’s bank 
clearings. For 1919 they totaled $4,343,446,572 
—a gain of 29.4% over 1918 and 91.6% over 
1917. 

Besides this enormous cash turn over, in- 
crease in resources and deposits of Baltimore 
banks indicate that Baltimore has an unprece- 
dented amount of money to spend for al] kinds 
of advertised goods. On January I, 1920, §7 
Baltimore banks reported deposits of $414,453, 
ooo and resources of $522,783,000, representing 
260,000 individual savings accounts. 


Baltimore is spending freely but-spending 
advisedly. Intelligent, buying Baltimore buys 
advertised goods and naturally “Shops First in 
The Sun,” because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg.. New York Tribune B'dg.. Chicago 
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having some fancy color, like red, 
yellow or green.” 

Charles W. Farmer, editor of 
the Illustrated Milliner, reports: 

“The millinery trade of Ameri- 
ca is peculiar unto itself. Dif- 
ferent sections of the country 
have different tastes, climatic con- 
ditions governing demands as well 
as fashion. 


MILLINERY, HOSE AND SILKS 


“What will sell in Philadelphia, 
or Boston, or Chicago, or San 
Francisco may,not sell in New 
York. Hats popular in colder 
climates will not sell in the South 
except in the larger cities where 
the inhabitants are governed en- 
tirely by fashion, and notwith- 
standing the great heat of the 
cities, these inhabitants will wear 
winter hats because they are 
fashionable. The West may want 
wide-brim hats while the East 
prefers close-fitting hats. 

“A yacht or sailor hat, always 
salable in the South, will have no 
demand whatever in the North, 
unless fashion dictates it. 

“The same applies to trim- 
mings; flowers wanted here, 
feathers there, and no trimmings 
elsewhere. The far South in mid- 
winter wears summer clothes. 

“The smaller cities and towns 
read fashion magazines and want 
hats described by fashion, whether 
they are suitable to the climate or 
not. Women in many sections will 
buy an untrimmed hat in one place 
and trimmings in another, and 
then trim their own hats. Others 
will take old hats and renovate 
the trimmings and use them again 
from season to season; others 
again will buy new hats and use 
their old trimmings which they 
have renovated, and what applies 
to hats and trimmings applies 
also to color. 

“Every community will have its 
own ideas as to what colors 
should be worn. Some people 
will wear a color that is out of 
harmony with all the rest of their 
costumes.” 

One of the biggest silk manu- 
facturers in the country has this 
to say about patterns: 
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“We find that materials that 
sell in Boston and New England 
are not wanted in the West, that 
as one goes west and away from 
metropolitan centers “loud” de- 
signs are wanted. For example, 
silks that in New York and the 
East would be used for linings 
are used for dresses in the West. 
Silk neckties that would under 
no circumstances appeal to the 
New York market because of 
their noisy color, sell like wildfire 
in the Southwest. As a matter of 
fact, one of our best customers in 
Texas recently wrote to send him 
several dozen of the ‘loudest pat- 
terns we had.’ 

“This is indicative of the gen- 
eral trend of sales both in our 
dress goods and cravat depart- 
ments. 

“I might mention another rath- 
er interesting point—that certain 
imaginative garment manufactur- 
ers at times buy costly upholstery 
brocades and tape stries for use in 
women’s garments.” 

In a New York newspaper, a 
manufacturer of “stouts” for 
women is quoted as follows: 

“To cater to the stout trade 
successfully, it is mecessary to 
maintain a special force of de- 
signers and operators. In fact, 
where a manufacturer makes both 
normal and stout sizes, he should 
conduct his stout department as a 
separate business in everything 
but selling, bookkeeping and ship- 
ping. 

“Most oversized women, espe- 
cially if their size is extreme, 
prefer dark waists, which tend to 
make them inconspicuous. This 
is followed out in styles as much 
as possible. The large woman, 
while she may love style, cannot 
always wear the things which 
look smart on her more slender 
sisters. 

“At present the greatest de- 
mand in stout waists is for those 
of good materials, such as crepe- 
de-chine and Georgette crepe. 
Both of these fabrics are service- 
able, which is a strong feature 
with the stout woman.” 

Another manufacturer says that 
a peacock pattern in any mer- 
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| A circulation is no larger than 


its value is to you 


And They Did the Same 
During the Year of 1919 


In the latter part of 1918, representatives of The Post 
called on Lyon & Healy, who are the largest advertisers 
of musical instruments in Chicago, and asked them frankly 
why they used a greater number of lines in The Chicago 
Evening Post, with a comparatively small circulation, than 
they did in the next evening paper, with the largest cir- 
culation. 

We quote in part what Lyon & Healy said, lack of space 
preventing our quoting their statement in its entirety: 
“We have always felt that The Chicago Evening Post 
offered us, thru its advertising columns, a most completely 
useful circulation. It appears to us that practically every 
reader of The Evening Post is a possible customer— 
a prospect of unusual type. 

“Merchandise of the costlier kind is a favorite with Eve- 
ning Post readers. Your clinetele is responsive—and has 
the money to spend for quality products. 

“The Apartment Grand is a high-grade instrument. Its 
appeal is primarily to persons of discernment and discrimi- 
nation, who are able and willing to pay a fair price for 
assurance of quality. And these we reach with marked 
success thru the advertising columns of The Evening 
Post.” 

Wastage in The Post’s circulation has been reduced to a 
minimum. Lyon & Healy state that as one of the reasons 
for giving The Post the bulk of their evening newspaper 
copy. The Post, like any business that has achieved this 
position, is proud of it. The Post led Chicago’s evening 
field with Lyon & Healy copy again in 1919. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Denver Times Rocky Mountain News 
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CAPPER FARM PRESS 
will help you 
investigate, for your 
product,the World's 
Greatest Farm Market 











~“bepaealll CAPPER FARM PRESS 
has established 
a standard for 
authoritative sales 
data in the Midwest— 
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aaeae Will the farm folk of the 16 Capper States 








buy YOUR product? 
A Kansas City Distributor recently said: 


“If we were just opening up this territory I 
would go first to the Bureau of Research of 
THE CAPPER FARM PRESS and enlist 
its services; the men in charge know the 
territory; they know the sales possibilities; 
they know the potential markets and they 
can route our travelers the efficient way.” 


It is the province of our Bureau of Research 
to study trade conditions, sales opportuni- 
ties and potential markets in the Midwest; 
and to furnish advertisers data based on 
first hand contact. 


Thru our field men and our branch offices 
in leading distributing centers, the Bureau 
makes investigations that many advertising 
agencies and advertisers have found of real 
value in planning campaigns that sell goods. 


Its services are at your disposal. You will 
never find a better time to investigate and 
develop this market. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBER A.B.C.) 


Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA , KANSAS 





GROG, .nccscccticereciveio 109 N. Dearborn St. 
ie, RE SOS 501 Fifth Avenue 
DETROIT............e.cccccceeseeseeeees Ford Building 
KANSAS CITY.................. Graphic Arts Bldg. 
iy BIE dacs cennteningvennseeinainbe Chemical Bldg. 
IIT teccrccascsssecorncartaiooniieiaiin Farnam Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA CITY........ Farmers Nat'l Bank 
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This advertisement is reprinted by permission of Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Co., from their insert in Direct Advertising.”’ 


Buy Printing Brains 


HEN you advertise in the big magazines, 10 or 

V V 15 per cent of your money goes to the agency 

that plans the advertising, furnishes the ideas, 

writes the copy and does other service. The agency does 

not superintend the mechanical production of those maga- 

zines. The agency is paid cheerfully for its brains and 
service. 


Brains and service are an equally good buy when you buy 
printing. Printing brains are essential to the production of 
advertising literature if it is to appeal to the taste, sympathy 
and reason of the people who receive it. 


Mis-spelled words, cuts that don’t print, margins all askew, 
sick-looking paper and insipid-colored ink may not make 
any difference to your purchasing agent or your treasurer. 
These things don’t make much difference te your reader 
for that matter, because he instinctively casts off your stuff 
after a momentary feeling of repulsion. 


But these things-of-cheapness do blast the hopes of one 
man, who perhaps has spent months of time and a small 
fortune of the company’s money in getting his data to- 
gether for the work to be printed. And they have a quiet 
way of discouraging future effort in the minds of the presi- 
dent and the board of directors. This man of blasted hopes 
is none other than you, the advertising manager. 


Buy Printing Brains! Buy printing judgment, 
buy printing care, taste and discretion in all the 
elements that go to make an appealing, in- 
teresting message. Then watch the inquiries, 
the orders and the compliments come in. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Greeley 3210 


Apr. 8, 
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chandise, and especially in colors, 
will not sell to 90 per cent of his 
trade, as the peacock is consid- 
ered an omen of bad luck. 

Surely, here is a warning to 
Chinese manufacturers who may 
want to conquer superstitious 
America! 

Why is more waxed furniture 
sold in the Western States than 
in any other part of the country? 

Here we strike not an oddity 
of mind, but a condition of cli- 
mate. The dust of this section 
contains more grit than is found 
in many other sections, and the 
highly polished furniture would 
therefore more readily scratch 
when dusted. 

“Practically every bit of fur- 
niture— household furniture — is 
bought by the woman,” writes the 
editor of a furniture trade paper. 
“She comes around first, as a rule, 
and selects it, and the next day 
brings the husband in to see about 
paying for it. This is particularly 
true of working classes. 

“Also—no matter what a piece 
of furniture stands for, no mat- 
ter what its intrinsic value, no 
woman will buy it unless it is 
pretty. Beauty is the first appeal 
in selling furniture. It is the 
case, too, that though the major- 
ity of women know ncthing at 
all about period furniture—its 
derivation and what it stands for, 
and a great many of them think 
William and Mary is a sort of 
coined word like Kodak, still they 
want period furniture. And when 
they come to select the period 
they will pick what they think is 
the prettiest. This accounts, no 
doubt, for the fact that Queen 
Anne designs are probably the 
biggest sellers in the furniture 
business. 

“Although mission furniture has 
practically disappeared from the 
list of most factories, it is still 
made by a few plants to supply 
the Southern Negro trade. There 
is something about a “mission li- 
brary table” that a Negro just 
can’t resist, and forty out of fifty 
Negro homes have this class of 
stuff. I’m a Southerner, and 
know.” 

In the densely populated states 
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of the Northeast, the four-foot or 
three-quarter size bed is in reality 
considered full measure. Here 
are also sold the smaller sizes in 
bath tubs and other plumbing fix- 
tures. Apartment-house life and 
small houses furnish the reason, 
as you no doubt suspected. 

When it comes to covering the 
floor, the rug manufacturer will 
tell you to keep the posies off of 
any designs you may want to ad- 
vertise in California and Uregon. 

The real flowers themselves are 
in bloom almost the year round 
in these states, and the. people 
evidently do not want the floor 
strewn with imitations while the 
real article decorates the yard. 

A rug salesman who for many 
years sold small Western towns 
noticed that there was such a de- 
mand for one particular design in 
a certain village, that the mer- 
chant would consider no other. 
Other villages only a few miles 
away called for entirely different 
patterns. On investigation, the 
reason was ridiculously simple— 
he found that the villagers would 
universally copy the style of floor 
covering uséd in the parlors of 
the one or two wealthier citizens. 

A linoleum salesman undertook 
to introduce his product in cer- 
tain parts of the South. As time 
went by, he found that the de- 
mand was entirely for dark col- 
ors. This was more than acci- 
dent. 

The lighter shades contained a 
large portion of pigment and were 
thus uncomfortably cold to the 
feet of the villagers who had con- 
scientious objections to wearing 
shoes. On the other hand, the 
dark colored linoleums were rich 
in cork and hence much warmer. 

When it comes to silverware, 
there is a distinct difference in the 
tastes of the Atlantic seaboard 
and the West. 

New England wants simple pat- 
terns with a bright finish. The 
Middle West calls for moderately 
decorated patterns in grey finish. 
From the west of the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific Coast comes 
a loud call for novelty, daring 

and originality in design and box- 
ing. 











The Tank Advertises for a Peace- 
Time Come-back 


Holt Manufacturing Company Has Begun National Campaign to Show 
That the Tractor Which Met the Test of War Is Again 
Ready for the Tasks of Peace 


By C. P. Russell 


ANUFACTURERS who 

turned out war material 
during the war have all had cer- 
tain difficulties since the Armistice 
was signed. Their problem has 
been to get back from a war to a 
peace footing as quickly as pos- 
sible. In many cases this has 
meant a change not only in in- 
ternal organization but in the very 
product turned out. Some of 
these manufacturers have had, in 
effect, to forget the war and to 
act as if it never had been. Ob- 
viously it would do no good, as 
far as marketing was concerned, 
to a phonograph company to have 
it known that during the war it 
made airplane parts or to a drug 
concern that it manufactured ex- 
plosives. Their war records, how- 
ever great, were not such as could 
be well advertised. 

But the situation of at least one 
concern was different. That was 
the Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of caterpil- 
lar tractors. If there was one 
product above all others that be- 
came famous during the war, it 
was the Holt tractor. Under its 
nickname of “tank,” it attained a 
word-of-mouth and newspaper 
celebrity that reached to the ends 
of thé earth. Some observers have 
given it the credit for winning 
the war, saying that if it had not 
been for the Yankee crawler the 
gun-studded, fortified trenches 
which the Germans had spread 
over such a large part of Europe 
would never have been broken 
through. 

But there were certain disad- 
vantages in all this free adver- 
tising. One was that the cater- 
pillar tractor might come to be 
regarded exclusively as a fighting 
machine, suitable only for military 
purposes, whereas it was original- 
ly invented exclusively for peace- 


ful, productive, creative purposes. 
Another was that the word “cater- 
pillar” might be accepted as a 
generic term signifying a type, 
although it really refers to a 
product, invented and developed 
exclusively by Holt. 

On the other hand, it was use- 
less for the Holt tractor to at- 
tempt to disassociate itself from 
memories of the war. In fact, it 
never thought of doing so. In 
facing the peace-time market, 
therefore, the company decided to 
capitalize its war record, and to 
link it up with the past and pres- 
ent, so as to show that the Holt 
tractor has a history of continu- 
ous, consistent, efficient per- 
formance of arduous duty. 

The sixteen months that fol- 
lowed the war were a period which 
the Holt company spent in doffing 
its armor and getting on its over- 
alls again. It did some business- 
paper advertising in the mean- 
time, and beginning with the first 
of the year it struck out in gen- 
eral publications of national cir- 
culation. 


MANUFACTURER OF WAR TANKS 
KNOWN TO BUT FEW 


Its first job was to build up a 
background in which the history 
of the past would be recalled. 
The first advertisement was 
headed by an illustration of a war 
tank in action. The copy beneath 
gave the facts about the invention 
of the caterpillar tractor by Holt, 
the Californian, and about the 
adoption of its mechanism by 
England, France and the United 
States for war purposes. And 
then came the reminder that the 
“caterpillar” had for several years 
before the war been meeting the 
needs of industry and agriculture 
as a “cross country locomotive.” 

The next advertisement was 
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headed by a cut of the tractor in 
use on a peaceful field partly cov- 
ering a “greyed” half-tone of a 
caterpillar gun-mount as used in 
the war. The copy was written 
to establish the character of the 
Holt ‘invention as a maghine and 
its “go-ability” as a tractor. The 
uses of the tractor were then cited 
—for road-building, for logging, 
for mining, for freighting, for 
farming. A cut of the registered 
trade-mark—the word “caterpil- 
lar” in heavy lettering so joined 
as to suggest the actual body of 
a caterpillar—is featured and the 
fact emphasized that “there is no 
such thing as a ‘caterpillar type’”’; 
that “the Caterpillar Tractor, built 
under Holt basic patents and ex- 
clusive design, stands alone by 
name, quality and results.” 

Future advertisements will go 
into the engineering features of 
the tractor and its technical de- 
tails, such as drive, truck, trans- 
mission, etc. 

Considerable educational adver- 
tising remains to be done in be- 
half of the Holt tractor, because 
despite all that has been said and 
written about it, there is still a 
great deal of misunderstanding 
as to the origin and original pur- 
pose of the machine. A great 
many people are still under the 
impression that the self track- 
laying “tank” was the invention 
of a British army officer and that 
the British army was the first to 
use the caterpillar tractor for mili- 
tary purposes. As a matter of 
fact, the Central Powers used it 
for such purposes before the Brit- 
ish did, though the British deserve 
credit for being the first to realize 
the wide usefulness to which the 
caterpillar might be put in haul- 
ing artillery, and they were also 
the first to see how the caterpil- 
lar principle might be applied to 
an armed and armored car for 
aggressive fighting. 

Therefore to advertising is 
given the task of acquainting the 
public with the fact that the 
caterpillar tractor has been on the 
market more than twelve years 
and was the invention of Benja- 
min Holt, born in New Hamp- 
shire but a Californian by adop- 
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tion, a pioneer in power farming 
and long known on the Pacific 
Coast as a designer and manufac- 
turer of farm implements and 
machines, 

He was led to invent and de- 
velop the caterpillar out of the 
necessity for a traction engine 
that could work in the soft delta 
soil of the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. It was impossible to 
use horses there because of the 
miry earth, and tractors either 
packed the soil too hard or be- 
came bogged. What was needed 
was a machine that would be vir- 
tually independent of road condi- 
tions and that would combine the 
greatest traction effort with the 
least packing of the soil. Mr. 
Holt met the problem by working 
out a machine that laid its own 
track, that bridged over and 
adapted itself automatically to the 
inequalities of the ground, and 
that so distributed its weight as 
to avoid packing the soil over 
which it passed. 

The parent plant, at Stockton, 
Cal., tried to supply the domestic 
market, but as the demand grew, 
especially for export, another 
plant was opened at Peoria, IIl., 
in 1910. 


FIRST USE OF CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
BY ENEMY 


The landed nobility on the great 
estates in Continental Europe soon 
saw the value of the machine and 
imported it in great quantities, In 
Hungary, especially, where landed 
“junkers” abounded, the Holt 
tractor was extensively used. 
Most of these junkers, of course, 
were military officers and some 
of them quickly saw that the 
caterpillar would solve a problem 
that had given them much trouble, 
namely, the hauling of the giant 
Skoda howitzers, the heaviest 
siege artillery ever known, over 
rough and muddy roads. In- 
creased orders were thereupon re- 
ceived from Austria-Hungary. 

At the outbreak of war the Cen- 
tral Powers lost no time hitching 
these tractors to their heaviest 
guns, and the result was a reduc- 
tion of some of the strongest 
fortresses in France and Belgium 
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THIS MONTHS FEATURES ARE 
A. Sympossuen by Pe Prominent Furniture Manufacturer 


| The Rqom a for the Display of Furnirure 

———— 

“The Power of » Squaré Deal” in Every Kind of Trade 
==" 

“Niecy v. eight Pe Per C Cent mt of the People are Honest” 
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“‘TRADE PAPERS PAY 
THE ADVERTISERS’ ’ 


Says!, WILLIAM H. RANKIN 


In a talk given before the Chicago Trade 
Press Association at the City Club, Feb- 
ruary 9th, Mr. Rankin gives the position 
of his agency on this subject in the fol- 
lowing: 

“We thoroughly believe in the plan of 
putting the manufacturers’ advertising 
into the right class of mediums—using 
business papers to reach the men who 
buy the goods that the advertiser makes. 


“The Cheney phonograph is an excellent 
example of a trade paper advertising 
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Member A. B. C, 
Member Associated Business Papers 


The first advertising done for 
this account was in the trade publica- 
tions, and now that other classes of me- 
diums are being used, even greater 
space than heretofore is employed in 
trade papers. I don't believe that in all 
phonograph history there has been a 
greater success than this one, and it has 
been largely a trade paper success.” 


It is worth noting in this connection that Cheney phonograph advertising 
has been appearing in the FURNITURE RECORD for more than two 
years, and the RECORD has been used, we feel reasonably certain, since 
they started trade paper or any other kind of advertising. 


Write for Facts 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A paper with true dealer influence 
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ganization to.consider the best way to 
meet the c shortage situation While 
no stgigment was issued following the | 
meeting. it was learned that the com- 
mittee. s considering the 
from all angles and would do what it 
could to bring about increased service 
and ease the present condition, which is 
acute in many parts of the country. 
Most recent estimates of the funds 
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More Evidence 
That The 


Six Billion Dollar Customer’ 
a, Is Getting Busy 
















Now 
Is the Appointed Time! 


HE Simmons-Boardman Railway 
Service Unit—RAILWAY AGE, RAILWAY .« 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, RAILWAY ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER, RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGI- 
NEER, RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER— 
affords the on/y opportunity for the right kind 
of publicity. 


Write or Wire for Particulars 


A representative from our nearest office will 


call promptly. 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING Co. 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Chicago . Cleveland 
Cincinnati Werhingtn London 


Each member of The Railway Service Unit is a member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers. 
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ize American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers. 


SERVICE in the 
Foreign-Language Field 








The foreign-language market 
in America is over twenty 
millions strong—too big to 
ignore—too productive to 
overlook. It can be reached 
in no other way than by 
advertising in America’s 
foreign-language newspapers. 


FRANK D. GARDNER, Gen. Mér. 
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with a speed that gave the Allies 
great alarm. 

The British Government then 
speedily communicated with the 
Holt company, which sent some 
of its engineers to England and 
gave demonstrations that caused 
the British, and later the French, 
Governments to order caterpillars 
in wholesale quantities, which 
were put to work hauling heavy 
artillery. 


BRITISH ARMY INVENTOR PUTS 
TRACTOR TO USE 


One day Colonel Swinton, fa- 
mous as the British “eye-witness,” 
saw one of the tractors and recog- 
nized its adaptability to a purpose 
he had long had in mind—the con- 
struction of a small, movable 
armored car or fort that could 
surmount trenches and _ barbed 
wire and be impervious to ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

The result was the building of 
the famous “tank” according to a 
British design that carried the 
track over the body. Later the 
French made designs which sim- 
ply mounted armored bodies on 
the typical Holt chassis. 

The United States Government 
was somewhat late in recognizing 
the possibilities of the caterpillar, 
but after many tests, it finally 
equipped an artillery regiment 
with Holt tractors and completely 
motorized it. This was the Ninth 
Field Artillery, then (1916) sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. 

When the United States en- 
tered the war, the Holt company 
placed all its patents and services 
at the disposal of the Government 
and was turning out tractors and 
tanks of several different kinds in 
great quantity in its own and in 


automobile factories when the 
Armistice came. At that time a 
manufacturing programme for 


self-propelled heavy and light ar- 
tillery was nearing completion 
which it was believed would have 
astounded the Germans. 

These are facts with which the 
general public is unfamiliar. The 
Holt company has hitherto been 
rather reticent, but henceforth it 
will buy space in which it will tell 
all about itself. 
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Arthur Freeman With Retail 
Store Group 


Arthur Freeman, for four years di- 
rector of sales and advertising for Gim- 
bel Brothers, department store, New 
York, and now head of Ejinson Litho, 
Inc., New York, has been made a di- 
rector of the Sadowsky group of retail 
stores. 

The stores in the group at the pres- 
ent time are: Frank & Seder, Rosen- 
baum Company, and Lewin-Neiman 
Company, all of Pittsburgh; B. Nugent 
£ Bro., St. Louis, Mo.; Ed Schuster 

& Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Wolf Marx 
Company, San Antonio, “Tex.; Bailey 
Company, Cleveland, O.; Levy Bros. 
Dry Goods Company, Houston, Tex.; 
Grand Leader Company, Houston, Tex.; 
Ames Company, Cleveland, O.; Gus 
Blas, Little Rock, Ag and the Bry- 
Block Company, of his, Tenn. 

The first activities _ i the association 
will be research work in retailing among 
the members, standardizing of systems 
of accounting, and the exchange of in- 
formation. he purpose of the affilia- 
tion is co-operation, not amalgamation. 

Mr. Freeman, while retaining his in- 
terest in the Einson Litho Company, 
wee Sete his time entirely to his new 
wor 





New Accounts for Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood 


The Boston office of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Co., advertising agency, has ob- 
tained the accounts of Minard Company, 
Framingham, Mass., maker of Minard’s 
Liniment and “Ol-in-Ol’’; Northway Mo- 
tors Corporation, Natick, Mass.; The 


Charles H. Tenney Company, Boston, 
industrial engineers; and the Bestol 
Company, maker of Bestol Dental 


Cream and Mouth Wash; also Parks 
Bros. & Rogers, Providence, R. I., mak- 
ers of “Jiffy Links” separable cuff link. 

The Slnese office of this agency 
has obtained the account of the Thrift 
Jar Company, Baltimore. 


D. L. Brown Succeeds J. B. 
Benson 


D. L. Brown, manager of the export 
division, advertising department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, O., has been appointed chairman 
of ‘the export committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc., 
succeeding J. B. Benson, advertising 
ae. er of the Advance-Rumely Thresh- 

ompany, of La Porte, Ind., who 
has resigned. 


Trade-Marked Millinery Ad- 
vertising Campaign 

An advertising campaign for ““Rawak” 
trade-marked women’s millinery has 
been undertaken by the W. Montague 
Pearsall Advertising Agency, New York, 
for Rawak, Inc., of the same city. Roto- 
gravure copy in principal cities is being 
used at the start. 
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Motor Advertising Managers 


Form Council 

The plan of The Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association to organize 
an advertising managers’ council, de- 
scribed in Printers’ IwK of March 18, 
was cancers at a meeting of more 
than fifty advertising managers of au- 
tomative industries at New York on 
March 26. 

At this meeting an executive com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate defi- 
nite plans and policies for the council. 
The members of this committee are: 
E. C. Tibbitts, advertising manager, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, O., chairman; James J. Buzzell, 
advertising manager, Motor Bearings 
Division, Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
Ran , Detroit, vice-chairman; James J. 

cOuiston advertising manager, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, New York; E. W. Krombach, 
advertising manager, Aluminum Manu- 
facturers, Inc., Cleveland; F. C. Bald- 
win, advertising manager, "Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company, Cleveland. — 

It was agreed at this meeting that 
the council should not attempt to du- 
plicate the general advertising work of 
the eetlonal’ organization, but to con- 
fine its activities to problems directly 
related to the automotive industry, 
which are of importance to the mem- 
bers of the Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

The executive committee of the coun- 
cil will hold its first meeting on April 
8, at Cleveland. 


Wm. Larchar Establishes 
Agency at Providence 


William Larchar, formerly in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Edward S. Jones Sons Company, Provi- 
dence, R.I., has established the Larchar 
Company, advertising agency, at Provi- 
dence. 


L. D. Chew With Martin V. 
Kelley 


Louis D. Chew, recently with the 
Blackman-Ross Company, advertising 
ag gency, New York, is now with the 
New York office of the Martin V. Kel- 
ley Company, advertising agency, To- 
edo, 


New Dealer Organ of Wash- 
ington “Post” 

The Washington Post has issued the 
first number of a dealer publication, 
called the “Guide Post.” It is published 
in the interests of retailers and whole- 
salers of the city. 


W. Arthur Cole Vi With “Search- 
light” 


W. Arthur Cole, for some time busi- 
ness manager of Nation, New 
York, has become associated with the 
Searchlight, Washington, 
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A Woman Rises to Inquire 
Exvtiotr ADVERTISING Service, Inc. 

OCHESTER, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Subject: Blacklisting the word 
“Housewife.” 
Reference: Page 84, Printers’ Inx 


for March 25, 1920. 

My gracious, where has Oakleigh R. 
French been keeping himself? He must 
be a misogynist, and live in a nice 
apartment for men only, that he hasn’t 
seen a change in women these days. 

Once upon a time women were house- 
wives, married to their houses. They 
kept them miraculously clean—but no 
weary men or children were permitted 
to rest their fatigue upon the tidies or 
wonderfully worked cushions, or to set 
their tired feet upon those shinin 
floors. Dining-rooms were spic an 
span, bright with duly polished silver 
and glass—but the family ate at the 
oilcloth-covered kitchen-table, from the 
old dishes. There was much talk of 
carpet renovating and quilt piecing, but 
hubby’s business was impenetrable bore- 
dom. Children were necessary nui- 
sances until they gen big enough to 
help in the cleaning. ushende—Lord 
only knows what they = ood for— 
to make more work, usually. When 
the children grew up they left home. 
If hubby got interested in some design- 
ing female who let him loaf on her best 
chairs a divorce followed, and every- 
one condemned the man who failed to 
ap ne» such a wonderful housewife. 

owadays—homes are to live in and 
enjoy. Work is no longer a_ fetish. 
There is time to keep up with social, 
civic and business interests; time to 
grow up with the children, to discuss 
public questions, to go for picnics or to 
movies together, and to look attractive 
as well. The mea ern woman is ag- 
grieved and insulted to be called a 
housewife—it implies that her outlook 
is limited. But if you call her a home- 
maker—mmmm! hat’s different! 

This is a tip for the ad-writer who 
wants to make us women purr peace- 
fully. 

(Mrs.) L. B. Myers. 


Technical Publicity Association 
Meeting 


The Technical Publicity Association 
will hold its annual meeting for the 
election of officers on April 8, at the 
Machinery Club, New York. 

The subject to be discussed at this 
meeting is: “The Popular Magazine— 
The Advertiser—The Trade-paper.” The 
speakers are: F. J. Ross, of The F. J. 
Ross Company; P. L. Thompson, adver- 
tising manager, Western Electric Com- 
pany, and A. Lewis, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc. 


H. R. Fitch With Lesan 
Agency 


H. R.. Fitch, formerly with The Er- 
ickson Company, advertising agency, 
New York, is now.with the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, New York. 
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Employees’ Magazines Listed Pass 
Five-Hundred Mark 


Present Installment Brings the Number on “Printers’ Ink” List Up to 
Five Hundred and Twenty-five 


The Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, 
Ill.: “Abbograms.” 

Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Iro- 
quois Falls, Ontario, Can.: “‘The Broke 
Hustler.” 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass.: “The Arnold Print.” 

Bachmeyer Luttmer Press, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: “Ad-vantage.” 

Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“The Teller.” 

Barker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal.: “Store News.” 

Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL: 
“Beldenews.” 

Bri Maroney Co., Boston, Mass.: 

“Brin 


“ane mar Log.” 

Butler, Allegan, Mich.: 
“Gavet. : 
The Chicago Bridge and_ Iron 
Works, Chicago, Ill.: “The Water 
Tower.” 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Chicago, Ill.: “The Milwaukee 


Employees Magazine.” 
nee Tribune, Chicago, Ill.; “The 
rib 

Consolidated Water Power & Pape 
Compan » Grand Rapids, Mich.: “Con- 
solidated News.” 

Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.: 
“Copley Plaza Topics.” 

Davis Daly Copper Co., Butte, 
Mont.: “Bornite Sentinel.” 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City: “Graphite.” 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “The Lakeside Press.” 

over Press, Fall River, Mass.: 
“Dover Type.” 

H. M. Downs Printing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass.: “Printing Tips.” 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “The E. S. B. A. 
A. Booster.” 

Farrington Case Mfg. Co., Roxbury, 
Mass.: “‘Farrington Case.’ 

Fidelit National Bank & Trust Co.., 

Kansas tity, M Mo.: “Fidelity Spirit. " 

First National ‘Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.: “Review.” 

First National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Okla. : after Three O’Clock.” 

Forbes Litho. Co., Chelsea, Mass.: 
“Ourselves.” 

The Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas: “The Big Fourth.” 

Gilbert &  Bartlette, Springfield, 
Mass.: “The Vent.” 

Gilchrist Co., Boston Mass. 

L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Pa. 

The H. C. Godman Co., Columbus, 
Ohio: “Sphinx Tips.” 

Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley 
Falls, Mass.: “Hampshire Service 
Bulletin.” 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Boston, Mass.: “John Hancock Sat- 
chel.” 


> wanda, N, Y.: 


The Hartford Rubber Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.: “Rubber Ripples.” 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La.: “The Hibernia Rabbit.” 

D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La.: “Homes Store News.” 

Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
Chicago, Ji.: “The Illinois Central 
Magazine.’ 

he Indiana Truck Corp., Marion, 
Ind.: “Indiana Messenger.” 
me os Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, 
nd. 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘‘Stora- 
gram.” 

Kohler Industries, New York, N. 
Y.: “Chords. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: “Liberty Mutual News 
Letter.” 

Library Bureau, Boston, Mass.: 
“The L. B. File.” 

Lion Bonding and Surety Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb.: “The Lion’s Roar.” 

Lockwood-Greene Co. ., Boston, Mass.: 
“Builders.” 

fcCallum Hosiery Co., Rootpompten, 
Mass.: “McCallum’s Monthl y. 

Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio: “The Store Digest.” 

Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.: “The Anchor.” 

Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, De- 
troit, ich.: “Michigan Bolt & Nut 
Works News.” 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.: “M. K. T. 
Employees’ Magazine.” 

Mitchell Motors Co., Inc., Racine, 
Wis.: “The Mitchell News Letter.” 

The Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Orange, N. J.: “Results.” 

The R. A. Moote Company, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich.: “Battering Ram.” 

H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Led. Sarnia, 
Ont.: “Mueller International News.” 

Murray Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
“The Murray Punch.” 

National Bank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.: “The National.” 

North Adams Mfg. Co., North 
Adams, Mass.: “Braytonville Topics.” 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, 
Mich.: “Oakland News.” 

Oakley Chemical Co., New York, N. 
Y.: “Review of Month.” 

S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“S. S. Pierce Letter.” 

Irving Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: “Service.” 

The Pollak, Steel Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: “The Forge.” 

Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso, 
Texas: “Popular Store News.” 
Powdrell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Lace Curtain.” 

Theo. Presser (Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “Presser Outlook.” 

The Rand Company. North Tona- 
“All of Us,” 
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In Today’s Seething 
Metal Markets— 


Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 
is the Shrewd Buyer’s Chart 





METAL MARKET REPORT 


‘"The cénter of the-Iron and Steel Industry”’ 
























From Lake Superior iron ore to pig iron, to 
steel, to watch springs—almost—every shoot of 
the market in all the big centers is caught and 
fixed by skilled and experienced reporters. 
You know copper, tin—all the other metals are 
as elusive in the markets as quicksilver. 

The burning topic of today is Coal and Coke. 
DAILY IRON TRADE readers get the spot 
news of every shift in this quick moving trade, 
from Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Birmingham, Ala. 


On the morning of every business day the 
DAILY IRON TRADE gives the world’s 
market news of-the industry, boiled down into 
the fewest, but clearest words for the busy man. 


It keeps you off the rocks. 


A [LY IRON TRAT 





THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHIO 








——$—$—$—$——— 
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| Wil the paths of foreign com- 
merce and shipping opening up, 
America will surely come into its 
own. New methods will be required 
to hold and increase the field already 
gained. A quick turn-over of mer- 
chandise will be one of the first 
requisites. And the greatest aid in 
the “turnover” is advertising with a 
meaning. 


The art and executive staffs of the 
Ethridge Association are composed 
of visualizers—men who have had 
years of experience in the advertis- 
ing field—men whom you may 
consult and from whom you will 
get accurate and definite results in 
at given phase of the advertising 
field. 


May we ask your requirements? 


The 

ASSOCIATION 
ETHRIDGE of ARTISTS 
NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
23-25 East 26th St. 140 N. Dearborn St. 
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Raritan Copper Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.: “The Ingot.” 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 


Ill.: “Doorways.” 

Rock Island Lines, Chicago, II1.: 
“The Rock Island Magazine.” 

St. Paul Gas Light Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.: “Current Gas.” 

The Service Motor Truck Company, 
Wabash, Ind.: “Service Sparks.” 

Sheldon School, Boston, Mass.: 
“The Sheldon Bulletin.” 

Showers Brothers Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: “Shop Notes.” 

Shuman & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

“Shuman Corner Organizer.” 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: 
“Simonds’ Guide for Millmen. 

ee Piano Co., Worcester, Mass.: 


“Simplex Unit.’ 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New 
York, N. Y.: “The Sperry Service.” 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL: 
“Staley Fellowship Journal.” 

Stanley Motor Car Co., Newton, 
Mass.: “Steam.” 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 


Charles H. Tenney & Co» Boston, 
Mass.: “Tenney Service.’ 

Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas: “Texas Utility, News.” 

The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., 
New Haven, Conn.: “Wise Saws.’ 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
Mich.: “The Timken Bulletin & Shop 
Talk.” 

U. S. Worsted Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Wisdom Weavings.” 

Utah Copper | Co., Arthur, Utah: 
“i Be hory.” 

+°°S System, Boston, Mass.: 
“Walduat Window.” ‘ 

Warren Soa ‘o., Boston, Mass.: 
“The Rabbit’s Foot “ 

West Coast-San Francisco Life In- 
surance Co., San Francisco, Cal.: 
“The Pioneer.” 

White Motor Consens, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “The White Book. 

R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“The White Star.” 

Whitin Machine Company, Whitins- 
ville, Mass.: “Whitin Spindle.” 

D. Whiting & Sons, Charlestown, 
Mass.: “‘Milk.” 

Wickwire Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Wick-Tack.” 

Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf ‘Company, 
Chicago, Ill.: “House Chats.” 

Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. 
C.: “Windemere Watchman.” 

J. W. Wood Co., Stoughton, Mass.: 
“Shuttle.” 

S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “Serving America.” 

Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Cincinnati forks, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: “The Feather Valve.” 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass.: 
“Deane News.” 


Roscoe C. Clark, for the last year on 
the advertising staff of the Indianapolis 
News, is now with the Emerson Beck 
Knight advertising agency, Indianapolis. 
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California Fruit Growers’ Ad- 
vertising Budget 


The advertising department of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
disburses an appropriation which now 
amounts to half a million dollars an- 
nually, according to “The California 
Citrograph.” 

“The bulk of the appropriation is ex- 
pended in consumer publicity through 
the magazines, newspapers, Reaters and 
street-cars,” it is stated. impor- 
tant phase of the pare A activity 
is the trade work through which the 
co-operation of the wholesale and re- 
tail trade is enlisted to imcrease the 
consumption and widen the markets for 
California citrus fruits. Another branch 
of the personal work is directed toward 
increasing the sale of orange and lemon 
drinks at soda fountains.” 


Meredith, Sullivan and Fuller 
at A.N.P.A. Convention 


Hon. Edwin T. Meredith will be the 
— speaker at the luncheon of 
Bureau of Advertising, held in 
connection with the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association convention, 
on Wednesday, April 21, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

Among other speakers will be Harry 
Dwight Smith, of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, New York. 

William F. Rogers, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Bureau of 
Advertising, will act as toastmaster. 


New Advertising Manager of 
“The Independent” 


J. Stuart Hamilton, who has been 
Eastern manager of The Independent, 
New York, has been made advertis- 
ing manager of that publication. Mr. 
Hamilton succeeds G. C. Pierce, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Pierce has made 
no announcement regarding his plans 
for the future. 

Carroll J. Swan has been appointed 
New England representative, and Cole 
& Freer have been made Western ad- 
vertising managers, at Chicago, of this 
publication. 


W. J. Landy Joins Southern 
Printing Co. 

William J. Landy, who has been en- 
giged in irect- -mail advertising work 
in Brooklyn, is now advertising manager 
of Hackney & Moale Company, Inc., 
printers and publishers, Asheville, N.C. 


Beard and Moeller With J. 


Walter Thompson 
Alexander H. Beard and _ Roland 
Moeller have recently joined the copy 
staff of the J. Walter olny Com- 
any Inc., advertising agency, New 
fork. 
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You can’t be too far away 
for Partridge & Anderson to 
take care of your plates and 
stereos and mats. We handle 
stuff virtually from coast to 
coast, and save time for our 
people on most of it. Partly 
because we have the plant 
and equipment, and partly 
because that’s the way we 
like to do things. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes * Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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THE AMERICAN 


REVIEW 
REVIEWS 


20 IRVING PLACE-NEW TORK 


ALBERT SHAW EDITOR Pebruary 24th, 1920. 


Mr. Jno. G. Gurren, 
The American Weekly, 
New ‘York City. 


Deer Sir;:- 


You will be glad to hear that 
iret full page edv. in colers in 


worth of direct mail orders for our 0.Henry 
dooks - the biggest volume of ordere we have 
ever gotten from any advertisement in any 
Newspaper mediun. 


The results from this adv. aad 
from the adv. of *Frank H. Simonds’ History 
of the World War* in the issue of Jan. 25th 
were so good that we have instructed our 
Advertising Agents - The Harry Porter Co.- 
to order for us seven more full pages in 
color in "The American Weekly". 


This, you may be interested to 
know, is the biggest appropriation we are 
making in any medium outside the reguler 
Magazine field. 


Very truly yours, 
THE FEVIEW REVIEWS CO. 


a ahs ee 


Gales Manager of Mail Gelling. 
L.R.Gollier, 
Dict.- RE. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CHARLES ERRETT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
LILY CUP COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


“T have long been a reader of System and have 
come to the conclusion that no one who has any 
inspirational ideas of his own can read a single 
copy of System without vivifying them, or coup- 
ling up with them some other better ones,—better 


because tried.” 


NUMBER CLXXXV in thé ‘series of portraits of readers.of SYSTEM 























“Show Me” Says the Reader of 


Technical Advertisements 


How Some Advertisers Are Satisfying This Demand for Demonstration 
Copy 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


yoni one of these days a suffi- 
cient number of readers of 
technical advertisements are going 
to get together and wage a cam- 
paign for extermination against 
that moss-covéred expression, 
“The Proof of the Pudding.” 
This campaign will be directed not 
at the principle—for that is built 
on bed rock—but at the hackneyed 
phrase which is supposed to cause 
a thrill of anticipation to trickle 
down the reader’s spine. The first 
user of this gem was a gentleman 
named Noah. Releasing the dove 
from the window of the Ark, 
Noah is credited with saying, 
“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating”—and advertisers have 
been saying it ever since. 

In the technical field, the de- 
mand is strong for “Show Me” 
copy. How some technical adver- 
tisers are satisfying this demand 
is a subject worth looking into. 

Back of the demand for sub- 
stantiated facts as against blue 
sky copy there lies a reason. It 
is this. In the technical field, the 
things advertised are products 
that do things—that accomplish 
certain definite results—that ef- 
fect certain economies. And the 
reader of a technical advertise- 
ment wants to know what these 
things are. An advertisement of 
oriental rugs can be built around 
atmosphere, but the copy that fea- 
tures a machine tool must answer 
the question existing in the mind 
of the reader as to what the ma- 
chine will do, how fast it will 
work, how much time and money 
it will save. 

“Show Me” copy, in technical 
advertising, is divided into three 
general classes: 

1. Copy that features actual rec- 
ords of performance or economies 
2. Copy that features opinions 
of users, or quotes from authori- 
ties on the subject advertised. 


copy, when accompanied by strong 
9 





3. Copy that illustrates a talk- 
ing point in favor of the product 
by a pictorial simile or which 
otherwise proves a point regard- 
ing construction, strength, dura- 
bility, etc. 


SHOWING ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


Under the first classification are 
found great numbers of some of 
the strongest advertisements in 
the technical field. There is only 
one answer to the question which 
asks what the machine will do, 
and that is to reply to it with spe- 
cific time or production figures. 
These figures may likely be pro- 
duction time on specific jobs, 
either in the plant of the manu- 
facturer or in the shop of a user. 
In the latter case, coupling the 
name of the concern in whose 
plant the work is being done with 
the figures themselves strengthens 
the argument. For example, the 
headline, “Twenty Per Hour in 
the Packard Plant” is a stronger 
piece of evidence than the head- 
line, “Twenty Per Hour.” In the 
one case, the Packard company as- 
sists in showing the reader, while 
in the other the figures must stand 
on their own feet. 

The most forcible “Show Me” 
advertisement of this character 
also takes into consideration an- 
other question which the reader 
may ask, for usually these ques- 
tions go in pairs. What will the 
machine do? How does it do it? 
And having answered the first, 
the advertiser desirous of pre- 
senting the full case will provide 
for answering the second in the 
same piece of copy by showing a 
picture of the machine in opera- 
tion with perhaps a “close-up” of 
the cutting tools at work. Thus, 
installation pictures of apparatus 
at work on specific jobs make 
good material for “Show Me” 
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facts, names of users and figures 
of production. 

Getting into the second classifi- 
cation, we find a style of “Show 
Me” copy which patterns after 
the testimonial idea. 

It is one thing to make the 
statement that the machine ad- 
vertised is turning out so many 
pieces in the Blank company’s 
plant, but if this can be strength- 
ened by an expression-of opinion 
from the company regarding the 
way it regards the device, and the 
relation of its output to the for- 
mer production, a point has been 
gained for the advertiser. Not 
only is the reader shown actual 
figures of output or economy, but 
the user himself is forced into the 
limelight and made to do his share 
of presenting the evidence. 

Many of the methods by which 
the word of the user is linked 
with the product advertised are 
commonly known, and do not re- 
quire elaboration. For example, 
there is the reproduction of the 
letter, the quoting of extracts 
from letters, the reported inter- 
view with the user. 

“Here’s Straight-from-the-Heart 
Verification of Morrow Claims,” 
heralds the headline at the top of 
a page advertisement featuring 
Morrow Tipple Equipment. The 
“verification” takes the form of 
five quoted extracts from the let- 
ters of five large coal mining con- 
cerns who are users of the prod- 
ucts. 

As an example of the “reported 
interview,” take the advertisement 
of the Chapman Valve Manufac- 
turing Company, which features 
the headline: “ ‘Installed Nine 
Years Ago and Not an Altera- 
tion or a Correction,’ said F. W. 
Fieder —- Chief Engineer of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany Building, New York.” Mr. 
Fieder’s opinion of Chapman 
valves is then quoted. 

In the technical field, the opin- 
ions of authorities carry consider- 
able weight, and a very fertile 
field from which to draw these 
opinions lies in the editorial 
pages of the technical publications 
themselves. Often an entire page 
of some article may be repro- 
duced, or it may be a single para- 
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graph, but in any event, provided 
the source of the authority jis 
recognized, the “Show Me” angle 
is well supported. 

There is also another slant to 
these quotations which should not 
be lost sight of. If the advertiser 
who uses them will keep his eyes 
open he will more than often find 
the strongest kind of a headline 
hidden away, just waiting to be 
tapped. 

As a concrete example, consider 
this senténce which formed part 
of a clipping reproduced by the 
Safety Car Devices Company in 
its advertising: “To- day, more 
than 600 such cars are in service 
in more than sixty cities, ranging 
in size from towns of 20, pop- 
ulation to towns of 400,000, like 
Seattle, and even Brooklyn, where 
certain lines are operated with 
safety car units.” From this state- 
ment was lifted the headline, “Six 
Hundred Safety Cars in Sixty 
Cities.” By studying quotations 
of this character the advertiser 
who is at a loss for a good head- 
line or copy angle will usually find 
real help and the basis for some 
good copy. 

After all, the value that lies in 
quoting the opinion of an author- 
ity to substantiate a process or a 
device can be traced back to that 
instinctive confidence which a per- 
son in ill health places in the 
doctor. Confidence in the remedy 
prescribed by a physician has 
carried countless people safely 
through the most serious ailments, 
and applied to advertising the rule 
is also found working actively. 


PROOF BY SIMILE 


Passing along to the third clas- 
sification, the “Show Me” prin- 
ciple may be applied successfully 
where it is necessary for the ad- 
vertiser to make clear the manner 
in which his product functions. 

A single instance will serve to 
illustrate the point. 

In an advertisement of the 
Copes Boiler Feed Regulator, this 
fact was the main feature to be 
presented to the reader, namely, 
that constant temperature and 
constant steam pressure are al- 
ways desirable, 

At the top of the page were 
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Getting Distribution Before 
Your Advertising Starts 


Distribution should precede or ac- 
company advertising effort. This 
axiom admits of no argument. 
But— : 


How do you go about getting 
distribution? That’s what thig ad- 
vertisement is about. 


Do you make it easy for your 
salesmen to introduce your line? 
Or do you start them out with a 
millstone about their necks? And 
then bombard them with “ginger” 
letters and “rawhide” them if they 
fail to put your proposition across? 


Every week or so some really 
capable salesman comes to our of- 
fice to inquire when his advertis- 
ing will start. And nine out of 
ten complain that they are work- 
ing against an uphill market. 


On inquiry, we learn that the 
salesman has a portfolio of “copy” 
that “will start’ when “distribu- 
tion is complete.” 


Thus, the salesman has been sell- 
ing his “promise” to the dealers 
instead of “fact.” The trouble is 
with the plan; not the market. 


And instead of getting 90 or 95% 


distribution, you have to be satis- 
fied with 50 or 60%. 


Why? Simply because you did not 
give the salesman a fair chance. 


Remember this: You CAN get ade- 
quate distribution in Oklahoma 
City and in Oklahoma BEFORE a 
single line of your advertising 
Runs. How? 


Through the Oklahoman and Times 
Dealer Introduction. Set a defi- 
nite time for your advertising to 
start, with a reasonable allowance 
for time consumed in_ specialty 
work. Make your advertising con- 
tract non-cancellable. 


The Oklahoman- Times Service 
Staff will get into harness with 
your mén and GET distribution in 
one-fourth the time your men will 
consume in trying to stock the 
dealer the way you are working 
now. 


The Oklahoma market is “wide- 
open”—if you go after it right. 
The State never was so “ripe” for 
sales work as NOW. If you doubt 
what we say, Check it up to us to 
show you. We know how to make 
good. 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


Net paid daily 88,553 A. B. C. 


Nationa! Representatives: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City 


San Francisco Atlanta 
































shown two drawings of ordinary 
teakettles, the kind that every 
reader of this article will probably 
find reposing on his kitchen stove 
if he takes the trouble to investi- 
gate. A full glass of water was 
being poured into one kettle, with 
a consequent reduction of steam 
coming from the spout. The 
other picture showed a thin stream 
of water trickling from the glass 
into the kettle, with no effect upon 
the cloud of steam. Under these 
pictures appeared the following 


copy: 

“Suddenly pour a tumbler of 
water into a steaming kettle and 
for a time it will stop steaming. 
This is because the temperature 
of the water is reduced below 
ai e. 

“Similarly if too large a quan- 
tity of water is suddenly fed to 
a boiler the temperature of the 
water is reduced and the steam 
pressure drops to the pressure cor- 
responding with the temperature. 
In order that there may be no 
let-up in the production of steam, 
the correct way is to pour water 
into the kettle continuously in a 
thin, constant stream. There will 
then be no reduction in tempera- 
ture or pressure.” 

This may be called simplified 
“Show Me” copy, and when the 
tie-up in principle is strong the 
argument is effective. 

One of the advantages of copy 
of this sort lies in the fact that 
it may be applied to almost any 
sort of proposition, as for in- 
stance, featuring catalogue dis- 
tribution. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works 
used this slant to good purpose in 
advertising a catalogue illustrating 
the work performed by its Lo- 
Swing Lathe. A picture of a tool 
set-up was taken from the first 
page of the catalogue and en- 
larged to form the main illustra- 
tion at the top of the page. The 
headline read, “The First Page in 
the New Book Shows Production 
Tripled by the Lo-Swing.” Nat- 
urally the effect on the reader was 
to let him see the kind of material 
he might hope to find in the cata- 
logue. 

The advertiser who. avails him- 
self of some of these methods of 
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using “Show Me” copy will find 
a real tonic to many an otherwise 
flat appeal. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating—but for the love of lit- 
tle green apples give the expres- 
sion a new twist. 


Embroidery Week 
~ . 
Campaign 

A national lace and embroidery week 
has been planned. The campaign will 
begin on April 26. 

he campaign committee for this new 
advertising campaign has reported that 
the work will be primarily educational 

_This committee has arranged for the 
distrjbution of a large four-color win 
dow’ card, special counter cards, and a 
series of sketches showing uses of lace 
Electros of a special series of adver 
tisements will be furnished at a charge 
of $1.50 for each electro. 

This sum will be refunded as soon 
as a newspaper clipping is received 
Sewing that the electro has been used 
This plan has been devised to prevent 
waste. 





Lace and 





Another Literary Star in the 


Firmament 
New York, April 1, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ Please add to your list of literary 
lights in the advertising profession the 
name of Norman S. Rose, whose play, 
“Mrs. Jimmie Thompson,” is now run- 
ning at the Princess Theatre, New 
ork. 
Mr. Rose is in the copy department 
of a large New York advertising savaw: 





R. B. Scribner With Doremus 
Agency 

Romeyn B. Scribner, recently dis 
charged from the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant, is now with Doremus & 
Co., advertising agency, New York 
Before entering naval service Mr 
Scribner was with the Chicago office of 
William H. Rankin Co., Inc., advertis 
ing agency 


M. S. Eylar With Elliott- 
Fisher Co. 


M. S. Eylar, who has been general 
sales manager of L. C. Smith & Bros 
Typewriter Company, has been made 
vice-president, in charge of sales, of the 
Elliott-Fisher Company, manufacturer 
of Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping machines, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Leaves Newspaper for Chain 
of Stores 


O. Harrington, who has been busi 
ness manager of the Dayton, O., News, 
has resigned to open a chain of Snyder 
Community Kitchens at Cleveland 
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The 





tihtabula Star 





OUR FIELD 


can be ALMOST covered by 1,000 
different publications at a cost 
which will bring you appreciably 
nearer the bankrupt court. Or it 
can be COMPLETELY covered by 
our 57 daily papers forming our 
List at a cost within the means of 
the most moderate advertising ap- 
propriation. 


If you are not interested in 
reaching our Field in Ohio 
don’t waste our time or your 
temper by writing for our big 
little booklet on our State. 


ROBERT E. WARD 


Director of Advertising 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 


liance Review and Leader Greenville Advocate Piqua Call & Press-Dispatch 
ishland Times- 


Gazette Hamilton Journal Pomeroy News 
and Beacon Kenton News-Republican Portsmouth Times 


lthens Messenger G Salem News 
fontaine Index-Republican Lancaster Gazette Sandusky Register 
e Gazette Lima News Steubenville Herald-Star 
ling Green Sentinel-Tribune Lima Times-Democrat Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
us Telegraph Lorain Times-Herald Troy News 
ridge Jeffersonian Mansfield News Ubrichsville Chronicle 
Standard Marion Star Upper Sandusky Union 
icothe Gazette ; Martin’s Ferry Times Urbana Democrat & Citizen 
m Tribune and Times-Age Marysville Tribune Van Wert Times 
e Gazette : Middletown News-Signal Warren Chronicle 
scrpees } ade & Tribune yt. Vernon Republican-News Wilmington News-Journal 
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publican Newark Advocate Xenia Gazette & Republican 
Niles News Zanesville Signal and 
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“IT’S A PIPPIN!” 


DISPLAY—Head-on spectacular electric sign. 

LOCATION—tThe world-famous Boardwalk, at States 
Ave.,. Atlantic City, between the Steel Pier and the New 
Garden Pier, on a one-story roof and right in the center of 
Boardwalk traffic. 

CIRCULATION—15,000,000 to 20,000,000 yearly. 

SCOPE—National, Atlantic City’s visitors coming from 
every State in the Union. 

SIZE—Twenty feet high by thirty feet long. 

PRICE—Although one of the most inexpensive spectacular 
signs in America, it is also one of the most fruitful National 
displays in the U. S.—“It’s a pippin!” 





TheRLMaxwellCo, Atlantic City. NS. 
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Making Best Use of the Quarter 
Page 


Smaller Space Means Expert Juggling of the Units of Illustration and 
Type—Some Rules of Composition and Lay-Out 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T is such a mistake to look dis- 

paragingly upon the - quarter- 
page periodical space. 

“Oh, it’s impossible to provide 
for any display in such a cramped 
size!” someone is apt to observe. 
The artist will tell you that it 
would be better to have no illus- 
tration at all, than to attempt to 
squeeze human interest into such 
stingy quarters. 

A dozen years ago, quarter 
pages were the thing and full 
pages the exception. 

And it was found possible to 
embellish them in a thoroughly 
adequate, artistic manner. There 
was no complaint, no quarreling 
with size. 

Now, accustomed to full pages 
and double-spreads, the makers 
of advertising sometime balk 
when asked to prepare a series 
of modest quarter pages. 

Who said the artist is limited 
and that very little in the way of 
picture can be placed in this 
space? It’s all an attitude of 
mind. If you won’t you can’t. 

The skeptic in this regard is 
referred to a series now running, 
quarter-page size, by the San 
Diego-California Club. 

The following ingredients are 
quite clearly and attractively in- 
corporated, in a space not ex- 
ceeding one-half of the entire 
quarter page: 

Running strip, of beach scene, 
showing sailboats, bathers, auto- 
mobiles, gulls, expanse of sky, 
children, tumbling white surf and 
large foreground palm tree. 

Neat sketch of characteristic 
building, with towers and mina- 
rets and courtyards. 

Sketch of a typical California 
bungalow home, half hidden by 
clambering roses and a garden 
that is one great, gorgeous bou- 
quet. 





Reproduction. of front cover 
of a special book which is sent 
on request. Liberal-sized coupon. 

Nor was the story neglected. 
The copy-writer was allowed 
sufficient room, headlines were 
not crowded, the name plate ap- 
peared to advantage and in no 
respect was any part of the ad- 
vertisement crowded. The white 
margins were conspicuously pres- 
ent. 

How, you will ask, was it pos- 
sible, to include so much in a 
quarter page? 

There are several answers. 

Illustrations were drawn in pen 
and ink in a simple, crisp, open 
technique. These originals were 
not large, thus decreasing the pos- 
sibility of a filled-in engraving. 

Contrasts sharp. If a little 
square picture overlapped an- 
other illustration, some portion of 
this square was left plain white 
for the sake of contrast. It’s a 
mere matter of playing congested 
areas against simplified ones. 

Carefully-thought-out composi- 
tion. Make the first idea or 
composition sketch same _ size, 
rather than larger, thus enabling 
you to judge exactly how the 
units will fit together. 

The avoidance of chopped-up 
text. This advertisement con- 
tained three type displays, the 
headline, the story and the dis- 
play name plate. There were no 
fussy little tangled inset lines 
and italicized paragraphs, para- 
graph marks and fancy initial 
letters. 

Line embellishment throughout. 
Mixture of half-tone with pen 
and ink would have been danger- 


ous. 

One of the above paragraphs 
contains really the meat and se- 
cret of the problem, and deserves 
elaboration. 
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the first composition sketch of a 
quarter-page actual size. It seems 
to be the temptation to lay out 
very large and very elaborate 
pencil sketches—sometimes as 
much as five enlargements. 

Such drawings unquestionably 
please the eye and “get over” 
with a committee, but there is an 
hour of reckoning. 





—nearly fifey-one weeks of each year, all told, 
when sun sparkles each day on ocean, 
bay and city, make life a holiday in San 


Diego, California. 

In the great daily audiences assemble 
to enjoy the jos of the cfyncon ¥0- 
cital on the great out-ef-door pipe-organ, 


overlooking ocean and bay. 





De bh. TT 
Every day is an adventure in happiness at 


i 
Sarion 


Saw Drsoo-Catisroamta Cvs, 

Gane ee 
Gentlemen :—I should like to know more sbout San 

Diego, California. Tieans e108 em pour bes tection. 

Nene—_____ Street 

Ciry. Scare. 


Diego, California. 








BOTH TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS ADVERTISE 
MENT WORKED ALL THE TIME FOR SAN DIEGO 


Artists, working in such large 
size, are apt to get entirely too 
much into the illustration and to 
suggest things that are not wise 
for great reduction. 

We recall an instance where a 
famous illustrator, stubborn and 
opinionated, had to be given a 
bitter dose of medicine before 
he came to see it through the eyes 
of the seasoned advertising man. 
He had been commissioned to 
make a series of twelve pen and 
ink illustrations for a campaign, 
and the advertisements were to 
appear simultaneously in general 
periodicals and farm journals. 
There is, of course, a husky dif- 
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ference in the quality of the 
print paper. 

The first six sketches  sub- 
mitted, in rough form, were 
drawn five times actual size. 

And they were very wonderful 
sketches, be it here admitted. 

“O. K. as to idea, arrangement 
and subject material,” remarked 
the art director, “but, really Mr, 
X, I think you have 
made your originals 
too large. This series 
is to be completed in 
pen and ink and I fear 
mischievious things 
will happen when they 
are yanked down to 
quarter page. They 
may look fine in this 
large size, but—” 

“See here,” remon- 
strated the artist, “for 
the better part of 
twenty-five years, il- 
lustrators of any con- 
sequence refused to 
execute commercial 
art orders because of 
the ‘Ifs’ and ‘Ands’ 
and ‘Buts’ and sundry 
other interventions. A 
man of any character 
or temperament would 
refuse to get mixed 
up in a never-ending 
fight with this com- 
mittee and that de- 
partment head. You 
can’t snap a whip 
over an illustrator 
and drive him around 
the lot as you would 
a circus donkey. You want a 
series of drawings. The six lay- 
outs are O. K. Well, then, for 
heaven’s sake, let me do them in 
my own way, without handicaps 
and petty instructions.” 

The artist was a man of repu- 
tation. It was necessary to 
handle him with kid gloves. 

But the art: director was re- 
sourceful. 

The moment the first finished 
drawing was turned in, he plated 
it and had a proof pulled on 
farm-journal paper. The result 
was discouraging. Line work 
had filled in, faces were marred 
by too much detail. They were 
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Conveyor Systems 
in Textile Mills 





A. Total Number of Textile Mills in U. 8. 

B. Estimated Number of Mills which could economically operate automatic 
conveying systems. 

Cc. Number of mills which have actually installed automatic conveying 
systems. 


Automatic conveyors of the gravity roller, spiral 
and inclined elevator types have a considerable field 
for use in textile mills. 

Such conveyors have proved particularly success- 
ful in the movement of yarn on bobbins and in pack- 
ages to spinning rooms and winding departments, of 
woven and knitted goods to finishing departments, 
and of finished goods to packing department and 


‘shipping outlet. 


We would like to discuss this and similar problems 
with those who are seeking a broader outlet for their 
product among textile mills. 


TenjleWorld 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















unsatisfactory in every particular. 

A proof was sent to the illus- 
trator. 

He came around the next day, 
tearing his hair and blaming it 
on everyone—except himself, 

Again the art director gave 
evidence of inborn tact. He 
asked the artist to go to the en- 
gtaving plant where the etchings 
were made. He was 
shown the process, in 
a re-make of the 
plate, from the mo- 
ment the original was 
tacked to the camera 
board, to the last care- 
ful routing and 
blocking and proof- 
taking. (If a plate 
will not show up well 
when tried out on a 
hand press, which is 
the kind often used 
by the engraver, it will 
certainly fall short 
when it reaches the 
press of the country 
farm paper.) 

This artist was per- 
mitted to see the 
mechanical difficulties 
involved, where a 
very large original is 
photographed down 
five or six times and 
then transferred to 
metal. He came out 
of the ordeal with 
far greater respect 
for the engraver and 
a healthy knowledge of just what 
not to do when making an original. 

The failure of the average 
quarter page is due to two 
primary causes: 

Illustrations of a too involved 
character and in a technique not 
suited to the space. 

Too much type, set in too many 
styles and blocks. 

It would seem easy to get 
around these objections, although 
the percentage of really superior 
quarter-page displays is still not 
large enough to make any flags 
fly at the masthead of Adver- 
tising. 

Now and again, in the maga- 
zines, we run upon a quarter page 
that wins our complete approba- 
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tion. We say, spontaneously, 
“There, that is a fine ad. It is 
quite as successful as a full page. 
It’s just right!” 

But our analysis seldom goes 
much further. 

What is it that gives pleasing 
composition and compelling dis- 
play to some of the current 
quarter pages—campaigns, in 


‘or MEN 


T is a grave fault to be 





perfection, and who by habit 
will trouble himself a little 
to get it. 

At Your Dealer's 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass 








OPEN ILLUSTRATION AND OPEN TEXT HELPED MAKE THIS 


QUARTER PAGE A SUCCESS 


serial form, for Dean’s, Shaw- 


knit, Wardman Park Hotel, 
Arrow Collars, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Hercules 


Spark Plugs, etc.? 

Month after month, the small- 
space advertising ofthese con- 
cerns is uniformly excellent. 

Have they some subtle secret, 
not possessed by the great ma- 
jority of advertisers, who would 
doubtless use quarter pages if 
they thought they could secure 
adequate display? 

The same general rules apply 
to every one of the designs. Too 
much has not been attempted. 
The illustrations are simple 
black-and-white outline, confined 
to definite and limited space. 
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Reader Quality and 
Reader Prestige 


That Sell Goods 


The following excerpt; from a letter on file 
in our offices talks facts that manufacturers 
can translate into dollars: 























“We successfully merchandised our advertising 

in the Herald and Examiner as far distant 
from Chicago as Grand Rapids, Mich. (178 
miles). 


“Our salesmen reported that the use of your 
portfolio enabled them to sell dealers merely 
on the strength of the fact that a campaign was 
to be carried on in your medium.” 


The Herald and Examiner’s Merchandising 
System covers not only Chicago but 191 
important towns within 100 miles—a com- 
posite city with a population exceeded only 
by that of New York or Chicago. 


Are You Making the Most of This Market? 


[Ricken 


General Manager 





3 
The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bidg. Kresge Building 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1739 Telephone Cherry 6618 
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“JEW 


MANUFACTU RERS of 
‘soft” beverages have an 
opportunity in the Jewish market 
such as is scarcely to be found 
anywhere else in America. 


The Eastern manager of one 
of the largest selling beverages 
in the country recently stated 
that 80% of his company’s prod- 
uct consumed in New York 
City was sold in the strictly 
Jewish sections. 


The Jewish people have always 
been a proverbially temperate 
people and palatable soft drinks 
have ever enjoyed a large meas- 
ure of popularity among them. 
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MARKET 


HE outlets for bottled or 

bulk goods are unusually 
numerous in the Jewish sections: 
well over 5,000 grocery and deli- 
catessen stores, innumerable 
restaurants and lunch rooms, 
soda fountains, confectionery 
stores, club rooms and social 
halls. 
Conservatively estimated there are con- 
siderably over 10,000 avenues for selling 


soft drinks to the 1,500,000 Jewish people 
of New York City. 


Consumer demand can be created most 
economically through the large Jewish 
daily newspapers published in New York 
City. The Big Four of Jewish journalism 
in America reach the most responsive 
classes in the Jewish market. 

The Day- Warheit 


Jewish Daily News Jewish Daily Forward 
The Jewish Morning Journal 
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Sufficient white margins. A 
sense of beautiful balance. Com- 
position — always composition, 
shrewdly planned and mapped 
out in advance. One big, domi- 
nant idea rather than many little 
ideas. : 

The quarter page is a very im- 
portant phase of advertising. 
Where an account demands rep- 
resentation in many mediums, it 
permits a distribution of the ap- 
propriation in a fair way. 

Competition there is—surely. 
When you run a full page, you 
have only the page opposite to 
consider, and very often it is part 
reading matter. 

But the quarter page is linked 
up with three like spaces and 
must fight for super-attention, 
with and against them. 

Which makes the task all the 
more interesting. 


More and More 
Farmers in Co-operative 
Buying and Selling 


EVERAL of the many recent 
reports of farmers’ co- 
operative associations are in- 
dicative of the growing importance 
of such organizations. 

The Farmers’ Educational Co- 
operative Union, Salina, Kan., re- 
portsabusiness aggregating more 
than $150,000,000 for the year 
1919. 

This organization maintains 
more than 100 retail stores and 
has several hundred grain ele- 
vators. The business is run on a 
strictly commercial plan, and the 
profits are distributed to the own- 
ers of the stores, farmers. Many 
of the stores have as many as 500 
co-operating members. None of 
the stores failed to show. a profit 
during the year 1919, 

The report by the director of 
the Co-operative Association in 
Saskatchewan shows that the num- 
ber of stockholders in co-opera- 
tive agricultural concerns in 
Saskatchewan has increased from 
12,459 to 15,132 during the past 
year. The capital invested has 
increased from $151,805 to $230,- 
002. The number of associations 


INK 


marketing live stock has increased 
from 35 to 41. 
stock marketed has increased fre 
$1,050,285 to $1,558,621. The f 
produce value has increased 
siderably; for the aggregate turn 
over of the association increased 
from $4,160,262 to $5,278,166. 

The scope of the annual busi- 
ness of associations of this sort 
is indicated in a recent article 
dealing with this subject in the 
monthly review of the North- 
western National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. This article points out 
that Minnesota leads all the 
States in Co-operative Associa- 
tions among the farmers and that 
the volume of business handled 
by them is now running over 
$200,000,000 per year. It 
mates 4,000 farmers’ associations, 
business, social, and educational, 
in Minnesota. 

“Referring only to the strictly 
business organizations in Minne- 
sota,” it is stated, “there were 614 
co-operative creameries in 1914 
when the last comprehensive re- 
port was made, which was not far 
from double the number in any 
other state, and nearly one-third 
the total number in the United 
States. Co-operative creameries 
constituted 72 per cent of all the 
creameries in Minnesota, and it 
was found that 42 per cent of all 
the farmers of the state were 
patrons of these creameries. 

“Furthermore it was found that 
one farmer out of every five in 
the state was a member of a farm- 
ers’ elevator company. The for- 
mation of live stock shipping as- 
sociations was the most important 
development in co-operative mar- 
keting in 1914, and in this devel- 
opment Minnesota also was by far 
the leading state in the Union. 
This movement began with us in 
1908 and, especially since 1911, 
has spread rapidly. In 1914, 12 
per cent of the value of all live 
stock marketed in this state was 
sold by these get- together selling 
associations. There is every rea- 
son to believe that this percentage 
has been much increased during 
the past five years, since the ship- 
ping associations which numbered 
115 in 1914 have now grown to 
approximately 450.” 
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Country Newspaper HeanQuarrers 





The Farmer and the Rural Mail Carrier 


On the facade of the New York City post-office 
appears this inscription: 


“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night, stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 


How aptly this inscription expresses the determi- 
nation and faithfulness of Uncle Sam’s mail carriers. 
How much more aptly it expresses the loyalty of the 
rural mail carriers—those men who despite rain, 
snow or hail, scorching sun or freezing blizzard, good 
roads or bad, daily bring to the farmer’s front gate 
the news of the outside world. 





There are nearly 44,000 rural mail carriers in the 
United States. Every day in their “Flivvers” or 
buggies, or on horse-back in the mountainous re- 
gions, they make their appointed rounds. 


There was a time, not so long ago, when the 
farmer had to go to town to get his mail. Today it 
is brought to him. And the one day in the week that 
the farmer and his family look forward to most, is the 
day the rural mail carrier brings them their copy 
of the Country Newspaper. Every week the arrival 
of the Country Newspaper is awaited with the eager- 
ness and anticipation of a mother awaiting a letter 
from her son away from home. 


In the Country Newspaper the farmer finds the 
bulletins of his county agent, the minutes of the 
farm bureau meetings, notices of farm and stock 
sales, and other business information vitally impor- 
tant to him. His wife finds all the gossip and news 
of their friends and neighbors, and the advertise- 
ments of the stores in the town where they trade. 


All the life and activities of the community, during 
the week just past, are set forth in its columns. If dur- 
ing the week she has entertained some of her neigh- 
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ier bors or her husband has made a trip to the nearby big 
city, these items will appear in their Country News- 
paper, and how they like to see their names in print. 


Tice 
It is because of this personal and intimate rela- 
tionship between the Country Newspaper and its 
readers that it is so eagerly awaited and so thor- 
oughly read from front page to last, advertisements 
and all. 
_ Do you realize, Mr. Manufacturer, what the devel- 
‘09 opment of the rural free delivery system in the United 
reg States means to you—how by delivering the Country 
in, Newspaper to the sixty million people, 58.2 per cent. 
od of our population who live in towns of five thousand 
ite population and less, it enables you, through the Coun- 
try Newspaper, to send your advertising message right 
he into the homes of these sixty million people? 
or Most Country Newspapers are published on Thurs- 
'e- day. There’s a reason. Being published on Thursday, 
the Country Newspaper is delivered on Friday. The 
1e farmer and his family go to town on Saturday. On Fri- 
it day they read the offerings in the advertisements of 
at the local merchants and make up their shopping list 
e for their trip to town Saturday. See the point? 
y Take a page out of the book of these local mer- 
a] chants. Advertise your product in the Country 
a Newspaper so that it will be on the minds of these 
r prospective purchasers when they go to town Sat- 
urday. Another point—advertise your product in 
p the Country Newspaper over the store names and 
> addresses of your local dealers. In other words, go 
c right into the homes of these sixty million people 


and at the psychological moment, tell them about 
your product and WHERE THEY CAN BUY IT. 


There is only ONE medium that gives you this com- 
bination service, and that is the Country Newspaper. 


Ask your traveling salesmen, the men on the firing 
line. They will tell you something about the influ- 
ence and selling power of the Country Newspaper. 


Sees 
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Placing Country Newspaper Advertising 
Orders Made Easy for Agencies 


For example—when an advertising agency has a 
large number of Country Newspaper advertising or- 
ders to place, they take two of our rate books and 
check in them the papers they want to use, then 
they make out a blanket order covering all the 
checked papers. 


One rate book and order is sent to us, along with 
proof sheets and schedule, the other is kept for their 
records. We in turn send individual orders along with 
proof sheets and copy instructions to each paper. We 
check the insertions. At the end of each month we 
render the agency one itemized statement covering all 
the insertions for the month previous. Instead of be- 
ing obliged to write, sign and mail thousands of indi- 
vidual checks, the agency writes one check to the Amer- 
ican Press Association, we in turn, send our checks 
in payment which will also include payments for other 
accounts due the publishers. 


This service enables agencies to give their clients 
quick and efficient service in the handling of their 
Country Newspaper advertising appropriations. It 
makes it just as easy and profitable for an agency to 
place a large number of Country Newspaper orders as 
it is to use metropolitan dailies and national magazines. 


Files of all our papers are kept in our office. At any 
time any agency or advertiser can look up his adver- 
tising in any Country Newspaper he is using, or if de- 
sired we will send proof of publication to his office. 











COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
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Handling the Interrupted Interview 


A Veteran Describes Some Stunts to Hold Prospect’s Attention 





By Henry Burwen 


HE Veteran Salesman looked 
up from the magazine he was 
comfortably reading as he sat 
humped in the railroad car seat. 


Beside him was Jimmy Martin, . 


the cub who had been assigned to 
follow him around for a couple 
of weeks to get an insight into 
the selling methods which had 
made the veteran the topnotcher 
in an organization of several hun- 
dred salesmen. 

“Jimmy,” announced the vet- 
eran, in the deliberate, hesitating 
manner characteristic of him (one 
would never on first sight take 
him to be a successful salesman), 
“I see an article here that says 
you have got to have your pros- 
pect’s undivided attention before 
you can sell him. The chap who 
said that is absolutely right. Keep 
this in mind, Jimmy, it’s a case 
of ‘to have and to hold,’ because 
you not only have to get the atten- 
el but you have to hold it as 
well. 


“You know, one of the most. 


difficult times of all to close a 
sale is when you get your man 
interested in your proposition and 
then some interruption takes place 
that sends his thoughts wool- 
gathering. 

“There are some little stunts I 
can let you in on that will help 
you when you run against those 
cases. For instance, when you see 
your prospect late in the after- 
noon, try to close your story be- 
fore regular quitting time. If 
you don’t, you’ll have the stenog- 
rapher coming in with a batch of 
letters to sign and your man will 
get busy with them and break the 
train of your story. Sometimes 
you can’t help that, but I’ve dis- 
covered a trick that holds him 
nine times out of ten and keeps 
him right to your story. I first 
worked it with the big boss of a 
department store. It came along 
a quarter to five and in came the 
stenographer with about a thou- 
sand letters. Well, under those 











circumstances I’d been accustomed 
to sit back and wait, which some- 
times had bad results because 
after your man got through sign- 
ing he’d often run away. 

“But this time I was the one 
that was anxious to get away—I 
wanted to make the 5:30 out of 
town, and more than that I 
wanted to have the contract with 
me. A bright idea struck me 
when Mitteague told me to go 
right ahead while he signed. I 
did go right ahead, but in about 
ten seconds I got a little more 
emphatic and began to pound my 
fist on his desk to emphasize my 
points. Every time I did that his 
pen jumped about half an inch. 
He didn’t say a word, but I guess 
he got the point, because he just 
looked up with a funny little smile 
and sat back till I finished. The 
stenographer peeked in the door 
two or three times, but he never 
let on he knew she was there. 

“I’ve worked that stunt a lot. 
Of course, some people would get 
mad if you did it, and you have to 
be careful, but most folks take 
it all right. 

“If you can fix it so that your 
interview won't be interrupted, 
your chances for closing are so 
much better. If you get into a 
man’s private office with the door 
closed, the chance of somebody 
coming in is lessened. It’s funny 
how scared most people do get of 
a closed door, even when it’s only 
the little boss instead of the big 
boss. Even the desk clerk hesi- 
tates to come in and announce that 
some one else is waiting. A little 
way I have that helps is to see 
that the door of the private office 
gets closed. It’s easy if you have 
to open the door to get in, because 
then the natural thing is to close 
it again, which I’m always careful 
to do; but it’s a little more diffi- 
cult if the door is open when you 
go in. Very often, though, I 
manage to give the door a little 
kick with my heel that shuts it 
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most of the way. Or if there is 
a clothes rack behind the door, 
I take care to hang my hat or 
coat on it and in the process get 
the door closed. 

“Sometimes when your pros- 
pect’s attention is distracted you 
have to do something to startle 
him into attention. I remember 
the time I was up against a board 
of directors and had ’em going 
fine until a clerk came in and 
called out one of the directors. 
Some important chap had called 
to see him, so he went out and 
stood just outside the glass door 
talking to him. Well, the other 
men began to look around and 
watch the proceedings, and things 
began to get as bad as the time 
I was listening to a lecture and 
a chap coming in late stumbled 
over a chair. I began to lose a 
little of my pep and confidence. 
Well, I was standing by the presi- 
dent’s flat top desk and on it 
was a glass of water; and in giv- 
ing a gesture with my right hand 
I ‘accidentally’ knocked it off. | It 


didn’t break, but the water spilled. 


I apologized and one of the di- 
rectors called in a boy to mop 
up the water. Those fellows 
came right back to me and I didn’t 
have any trouble with them after 
that. 

“Back in the times when I was 
selling to the little stores I had 
half told my story to a fellow 
when he was called away. He was 
interested and asked me to come 
back later. When I returned a 
couple of hours after that he was 
out back opening some cases. I 
went out there and he told me 
to go right ahead with my story 
while he finished opening them up. 

“*A man can’t do two things 
at once, Mr. Carson,’ I said, ‘and 
I’m afraid I couldn’t watch you 
and talk at the same time. Just 
let me help you with those boxes.’ 
So I went to it and I hadn’t been 
at it more than three minutes 
when he guessed he could finish 
the rest of the boxes later and 
he sat down on one and invited 
me to another and told me to 
shoot ahead. 

“Another method I have used 
with those small fellows worked 
out very well indeed. You know 
in a small store the boss himself 
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does a lot of waiting on cus- 
tomers, and if you get talking to 
him he breaks away to look after 
people coming into the store. | 
remember one time a _ druggist 
broke away from me about twenty 
times. I finally sold him, but | 
was in that store for four hours 
and -actually talked to him about 
twenty minutes. So I set to work 
io dope out a plan to’ overcome 
that, and I discovered one that 
did the trick very well. 

“In entering the store l would 
go right to the back end of it 
and set my luggage down and 
then I’d inquire for the proprietor. 
Usually he'd be up front tending 
counter and I’d go up to Mim and 
start my story there. As soon as 
I got him interested I'd say, ‘I 
have a model of the machine in 
my grip back there that you will 
want to see. Just come down here 
and let me show it to you.’ And 
when I got him to the back end 
of the store you can be sure I 
didn’t let him get up front again. 

“Sometimes when a man lets 
his mind wander to something 
else you can jolt him back by 
stopping right up short. I’ve done 
that often. You can work the 
same thing another way by ask- 
ing your man a question that he'll 
have to answer. For instance, 
there was a case where I had 
come in to help finish a deal an- 
other salesman had started. In 
the middle of it the telephone 
rang and the man got some im- 
portant message; then he rang 
for a clerk and dictated a wire; 
then while I continued my story 
he kept looking back at a memo- 
randum he had made about it. 
I saw I was losing his attention 
then, so I said to him: 

“What have I told you about 
this proposition that wasn’t fully 
clear to you before?’ 

“He came back and said he'd 
gotten a few different lights on 
it. That didn’t mean much, but 
anyway I got him back to what I 
was saying. 

“Keep in mind, Jimmy.” 
warned the veteran, “that these 
stunts work only when you've got 
vour prospect’s interest and then 
he begins to wander; because 
they'll have a far different effect 
if he isn’t interested.” 
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A. PIECE OF 


TABLEWARE may be 
solid silver without the “sterling” 
stamp, the accepted “Hall Mark” 
of quality. 


But you don’t know. 
A Bank might be honest 


and efficient without Government 
inspection. 


But you don’t know. 


A business concern may 
be absolutely responsible without 
a commercial rating. 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have 
the circulation it claims without 
verification by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 


The circulation of Printers’ 
Ink is verified by the A. B. C. 




































































Suggests—Does 
Not Dictate—Retail 
Prices 





Tue H. D. Lee Mercantite Company 
GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 


FACTORIES: 

TRENTON, N. J.; KANSAS ag KANS. 
Trenton, N. J.. 

March a 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like to know if in your 
opinion a price card worded like the 
sample we are enclosing is within the 
law. Our method was merely suggestive 
so that if the dealer cared to sell Lee 
Union-alls at a price over or under 
the indicated suggested prices he could 
do so. 

Your opinion in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

Tue H. D. Lee Marc. Co., 
H. C. Manan, 
Advertising Department. 


ITH this letter was enclosed 
a price list of Lee Union- 
alls, printed on cardboard and suit- 
able for hanging in a store. It 
is headed “Suggested Fair Retail 
Selling Prices for Lee Union-alls.” 

Apparently there isn’t anything 
about this price list or the use to 
which it is being put that could 
be interpreted as an attempt on 
the part of this company to main- 
tain the resale prices of its prod- 
ucts. Telling the distributor what 
the usual retail price of an article 
is could hardly be objected to by 
the most ardent opponents of 
price maintenance. 

In a matter of this kind to win 
the disapproval of the Govern- 
ment, there would have to be an 
agreement, either expressed or im- 
plied, that the stated retail prices 
must be observed. The H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co. is not insisting on 
the observance of its prices. It is 
merely suggesting the prices at 
which its goods should be sold 
and is leaving it to the dealer’s 
option whether or not he accepts 
the suggestions. If he does not, 
he incurs no penalties. 

The practice of suggesting fair 
retail prices for their products is 
a very common one among manu- 
facturers. This is a most helpful 
custom. Without some sort of 
price guidance the dealer who is 
inexperienced in handling a cer- 
tain product will not know at 
what figure to mark it. He may 
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Thousands of 
rétail merchants are not very 
scientific in fixing the price of 
their goods. Their cost of doing 
business or the profit they expect 
to get does not particularly influ- 
ence them in arriving at their 
prices. It is rather their practice 
to mark a new product at the price 
they sense it will bring. Isn't it 
much better for the manufacturer 
who has wide experience in sell- 
ing that article under all condi- 
tions to tell the retailer what is a 
fair price for it?—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 


mark it too high. 





Advertising Marks Sixtieth 
Anniversary 


Pokorny’s shoe store in New Orleans 
esidgatel its sixtieth anniversary on 
March 26. It considered the event of 
enough importance to tell of in a page 
of newspaper space, embellished with an 
illustration of a dazzling birthday cake 
being presented to a cobbler at his 
bench by a lad: garbed as a medieval 


page. 

t the somewhat unusual feature of 
the advertising observance of the anni- 
versary, remembering that Pokorny is a 
retailer, is found in the fact that the 
large display was preceded for four days 
by a teaser series, in smaller space, 
showing the cake in process of baking 
and delivery. The name of the recip- 
ient was, of course, reserved for the 
final announcement. 





W. J. MacInnes With Chicago 
Agency 

postenty, formerly sales man- 
an ‘of the New York Evening Jou 
is now with the McCutcheon-Gerson 
Service, Chicago. During the war Mr. 
MacInnes was director of advertising 
and publicity for the U. S. Division of 
Films and War Expositions and latterly 
chief of the advertising section of the 
U. S. Department of bor. At one 
time he was advertising director of the 
General Motors Corporation. 





R. M. McCabe at Los Angeles 


R. M. McCabe, for the last two 
ears sales und advertising manager of 
Dufty- Powers Co., Rochester, N. Y., is 
now sales and advertising manager_of 
A. Hamburger & Sons Co., Los 
Angeles. 





Acton Is Grauman Sales 
Manager 


Carl Acton has resigned from the 
selling staff of the Osgood Company, 
Chicago, to become sales manager of 
the Grauman Studios, of the same city. 
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Story 


Guaranteed . 
Circulation . 


2,008,210 


16 Minutes Undivided 
Attention to the Copy 


From Maine to Cali- 
fornia in a Week 


Increased Value for 


Other Mediums 


Details on Following Pages 





*UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIALS 


* See foot-note on fourth page. 
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COFFEE 


URING the week of March 28 to April 3, 
inclusive, the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee ran a national campaign tell- 

wma =ing the story of Coffee from Tree to Cup. 

Mapazines, trade papers, newspapers, window displays, 

demonstrations and * Universal : 

Industrials were the mediums 

used. The circulation reached 

was tremendous, and by close 
cooperation between importer, 
roaster and dealer extremely 
beneficial results were secured. 

To put the final punch into 
the campaign 130 prints of the 

*Universal Industrial, “The 

Gift of Heaven,” were ex- 

hibited in 197 of the best 

theaters of the leading cities 


‘UNIVERSAL 


* See foot-note on fourth page. 
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of the country. This picture told, in interesting story 


blicity | 
‘ th form, the benefits to humanity from Coffee thruout ) 
Cup the ages. It was presented to audiences totaling over 


2,008,210 people, who did nothing for sixteen minutes | 

but absorb the lessons of the copy because there was | 

nothing in the theater to dis- 

tract their attention from the 

lighted screen in the semi- ) 

darkness. s 
From Maine to California, 

from. Canada to the Gulf 

these audiences have read of 

Coffee in every publication 

they picked up, saw Coffee 

week displays in thousands of 

dealers’ windows and in front 

of each theater, then had the 

living story graphically pre- 


L | INDUSTRIALS 


* See foot-note on fourth page. 
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“UNIVERSAL 
INDUSTRIALS 


sented to them in its entirety by the *Universal 
Industrial. The value of each printed advertise- 
ment, of each window display, and of each dem- 
onstration, was enhanced and forcibly impressed 
upon the minds of the public by this *Universal 
Industrial. 

This intensive one-week campaign is just the 
start of the work to be done by this *Industrial, 
“The Gift of Heaven.” Its showings will ex- 
tend over a period of two years or more and will 
be so arranged as to work for the individual coffee 
roasters and dealers in their own territories. 












The work done by *Universal Industrials during 
Coffee Week is but one of the possibilities of this 
medium. In any campaign, whether it be merchan- 
dising, efficiency, Americanization, welfare work or 
plant practice, *Universal Industrials accentuate the 
appeal of the other mediums. *Universal Industrials 
are not in competition with the printing press or 
verbal sales efforts—they are collaborators of genuine 
force and value in making the usual mediums more 
effective. 

We have applied *Universal Industrials to the 
varied problems of over sixty nationally known con- 
cerns to their complete satisfaction and we will gladly 
discuss your problems with no obligation to you. 


* Universal Industrials—a medium for distributing products, 
for educating workmen in _— practice, improving sales meth- 
ods, avoiding labor troubles, visualizing efficiency campaigns. 


UNIVERSAL 


FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Cart LAgMMLE, President) 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager Industrial Department 


The Largest Producers and Distributors of 
Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe ’ 


1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Studios: Universal City, California, and Fort Lee, N. J. 
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Interlocking Campaign for Indus- 
trial and Household Sales 


Refinite, a Water Softener, Uses Advertising to Sell to Factories, Laun- 
dries and Mills and at the Same Time Builds Foundation 
for Sales to Homes 


By C. E. Duffie 


N advertising campaign, de- 

signed to sell to the people of 
the United States the idea that 
soft water may easily be substi- 
tuted for hard water in the home, 
the factory, the hotel and the 
steam plant certainly is some- 
thing of a novelty. 

Such a campaign, however, has 
built one business from practically 
nothing to a sales volume now 
equal to $2,000,000 per annum. It 
is an interesting instance of the 
power of advertising applied to a 
practical idea, backed by enthu- 
siasm, selling ability and merit. 

In November, 1918, The Refi- 
nite Company, of Omaha, was 
possessed of a name, a natural 
mineral that changes hard water 
into soft water and a modest 
capital. 

Six months later sales were go- 
ing at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
annum, and exactly twelve months 
after the signing of the Armistice 
the business was progressing at 
the rate of $2,000,000 a year and 
growing so fast as to be really 
uncomfortable. 

This result has been accom- 
plished almost entirely through 
the sales and advertising campaign 
planned and carried out by W. W. 
Turner, general manager of the 
company. 

“Everyone, especially every 
woman, knows the advantages of 
using soft water,” said Mr. Tur- 
ner, when asked by Printers’ INK 
to tell how he did such a big job 
in so short a time. “Yet it is a 
strange fact that hard water has 
been accepted by the people in 
general as being just as unavoid- 
able as cold weather. 

“We found that our first 
problem was not how to sell the 
water softener we manufacture, 
but instead to sell the single idea 


that hard water is wasteful and 
unnecessary, because soft water 
can be had, at slight expense, from 
any faucet. 

“In South Dakota, just over the 
Nebraska line, Nature has deposit- 
ed a large quantity of zeolite—a 
mineral substance which has the 
peculiar property of turning hard 
water into soft water through per- 
fectly natural exchange action. 

“This mineral was discovered 
years ago, and itinerant venders 
went through the country selling 
bricks of the substance to the 
earlier settlers. Sales were rapid 
and easy; because simply by im- 
mersing one of these bricks in 
a pail of hard water, the house- 
wife could turn it into soft water 
in a short time. 

“This remarkable property of 
the mineral attracted the attention 
of two young men who saw in it 
wonderful possibilities. After a 
long search, they discovered the 
deposit which we now own. Like 
the venders of the original bricks, 
however, they were disappointed 
to find that eventually the mineral 
lost its softening properties and 
became apparently worthless. 

“Tt was not until a chemical en- 
gineer discovered that when the 
exhausted zeolite is soaked in 
brine it resumes its original state, 
and can thus be used time after 
time, without deterioration, that 
any attempt was made to commer 
cialize the discovery. 


SALES ORGANIZATION WAS REQUISITE 


“When we began business there 
were three concerns selling water 
softeners. The business field, of 
course, was large and _ inviting. 
For instance, there are large textile 
mills in the United States, and we 
know that in such plants soft water 
is an absolute necessity. In France 
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the softening of water has been 
brought almost to perfection, and 
we all know what beautiful fab- 
rics are produced in that country. 

“In laundries, aiso, we found 
another great field. Hard water 
is wasteful of soap, and not any 
too easy on clothes. It is possible 
to demonstrate. to a laundryman 
exactly how much he can save in 
soap by using soft water. Hotels, 
hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions appreciate such a saving 
just as greatly as does the laun- 
dryman. 

“Still another fertile field is 
that of large steam plants. Hard 
water leaves a scale in boilers, 
which must be cleaned out peri- 
odically at large expense, while 
soft water not only obviates the 
necessity of shutting down a 
boiler in order to clean it, but also 
prolongs its life. 

“Notwithstanding these facts, 
we quickly found that our big 
problem was not one of selling a 
machine, but instead one of sell- 
ing an idea. It seems strange that 
the people must be taught that 
hard water is not only wasteful 
but is actually unnecessary, yet 
our experience has demonstrated 
this to be a fact. 

“A little study of the situation 
showed us that ours is a very un- 
usual ‘business, with a very un- 
usual selling resistance. So, be- 
fore we went into any sales or 
advertising campaign we made an 
industrial survey of the country. 
We did not attempt to go into the 
saving that could be effected in 
the home by the use of soft water 
—that, we realized, was a field by 
itself, for later development. 


ADVERTISING PLANS DEVELOPING, AS 
ORGANIZATION WAS COMPLETED 


“At this point, another pertinent 
fact developed: the business was 
not one which could be done on a 
mail-order basis, even to the 
slightest degree; indeed, it was 
apparent to me that a sale could 
be made only by personal visita- 
tion of experts trained in the busi- 
ness. 

“It was. then, quite evident that 
a national sales organization had 
to be perfected, and this we did 
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by dividing the country into a 
large number of districts, each 
with a district manager having 
headquarters so situated that no 
salesman had to travel more than 
twelve hours to reach a prospect 
in his territory. 

“District managers had to be 
trained so thoroughly that each 
could build his own sales organi- 
zation, and each manager had to 
have a corps of erecting engincers 
who could install plants without 
delay. 

“Perfecting this organization 
took some time of course; and it 
was not until we had virtually 
perfected our plans along these 
lines, that we were ready to begin 
our advertising campaign. The 
campaign had, however, been de- 
veloping, being changed from time 
to time to meet conditions re- 
vealed by our researches. The 
general plan of the campaign 
was charted this way—” 

At this point Mr. Turner pro- 
duced a chart showing how all 
angles of the campaign were 
figured out before a single piece 
of copy was released. The adver- 
tising, according to the chart, was 
divided into three:-classes: indus- 
trial; domestic, institutional and 
munincipal; and general. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING HAD TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


“We quickly realized,” said Mr. 
Turner, “that our big job was to 
sell the idea :of- soft water to 
these various classes of industries, 
and to the home owner as well. 
We knew that:all our advertising 
could possibly do would be to tell 
the people that they could get soft 
water at very slight expense 
merely by turning a faucet or 
opening a valve anywhere in the 
home or the big: industrial plant. 
Naturally we had to show illustra- 
tions of the water softener instal- 
lation, to make it,plain to readers 
of the advertising that this was a 
business where no samples could 


be sent, and so the advertising 
directed that inquiries be ad- 
dressed to the nearest district 


sales office—New York for the 
textile district in the. East; At- 
lanta for the Southeast; Chicago 
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Five Big Building Years 
Are Ahead of the Architect 


OU won’t know your own city five years 
from now. 

There will be new houses on every street, new 
stores, office buildings, garages—not unlikely a 
new station, a hotel or two and a hospital. 
Nearly all of the large buildings and the better 
residences will first be built on paper by 
architects. 
The architect, always the most important man to 
be reached by the manufacturer of quality build- 
ing products, becomes a doubly important sales 
and advertising objective now. 
This view is endorsed by the 200 advertisers now 
using 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 

















ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
Publishers Also of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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for the Middle West; Kansas 
City for the Southwest; Minne- 
apolis for the North; San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles for the 
West coast; Salt Lake City for 
the so-called ‘desert’ country, and 
Toronto for Canada. 

“In the middle of the campaign 
we were compelled to suspend 
our advertising for a time, while 
we doubled the size of our plant. 
Now we are progressing at a rate 
that requires all of our energies 
to keep pace with the demand for 
the Refinite softener. 

“Laundries naturally are our 
best customers, because it is pos- 
sible to make a physical demon- 
stration of the actual saving in 
soap and chemicals. Textile mills 
and steam power plants are now 
responding to our advertising, as 
are hotels, hospitals and similar 
institutions. 

“But the most pleasing feature 
of the campaign is perhaps the 
large number of inquiries we are 
receiving for residence installa- 
tions, showing that our analysis 
of conditions was correct and that 
a tremendous field is ready for 
cultivation a little later. 

“Just now we are not pushing 
household installations, for the 
reason that it requires almost as 
much effort to sell a $350 plant 
for the home as one for a laundrv 
which may cost from $2,500 up.” 


British 
Government Traveling 
Shop Window 


HE easiest way to sell a man 
anything is to show it to him. 
That’s the principle upon which 
the British Department of Over- 
seas Trade is proceeding and the 
concrete method worked out of 
the theory is a traveling ex- 
hibition of British-made goods. 
Few, if anv. manufacturers have 
either the facilities or the capital 
to finance so elaborate a scheme, 
so the government is looking after 
the plan and the details, leaving 
to the co-operation of manufac 
turers the supplying of the sinews 
of war (trade war!). 
For a beginning the itinerary 
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comprises South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. If suc- 
cessful, the touring exhibition will 
then become a permanent matter 
and travel to every part of the 
world. So far, the plans include 
a trial of eighteen months, and an 
invitation to a sufficient number 
of firms to obtain at least five 
hundred exhibitors. 

The touring exhibition is to be 
run exclusively for British manu- 
facturers—no concerns will be 
invited to participate which are 
largely controlled by foreign 
capital, even though they possess 
plants operating on British soil. 
The scheme is to extend British 
trade and so exclusive is it that 
even British manufacturers who 
do not make their whole product 
will find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to take part in the tour. 

As far as the physical limitations 
of transportation permit, it is de- 
signed to make the touring ex- 
hibition thoroughly representative 
of British industry. Certain prod- 
ucts too large to be carried (rail- 
road cars and heavy duty marine 
engines, for instance) would 
necessarily be excluded, but any 
manufacturer of anything small 
enough for .comparatively easy 
transportation is an eligible mem- 
ber of the tour. It is not planned 
to confine the exhibition to the 
ship which carries it, for that 
would limit calls on industry in 
foreign lands entirely to sea-ports. 
In Canada, for instance, it is ex- 
pected that the entire exhibit will 
be loaded upon trains and carried 
from province to province, to give 
Canadian merchants a chance to 
see, handle, examine and compare 
British-made products with all 
others. 

The whole idea has received the 
sanction of the Government Board 
of Trade, and the details will be 
planned and the execution of them 
carried out by the staff of the 
Department of Overseas Trade. 

It is permitted to wonder how 
much an advancement of Amer- 
ican foreign trade might be the 
result of an American traveling 
industrial exhibit, brought to- 
gether, arranged and conducted by 
our own Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Five Big Building Years 
Will Keep the Builder Busy 


UST as the architect controls the thousands of monu- 
mental buildings and costly residences, so does the 
builder control the many more thousands of moderate 
cost homes and other simple buildings that must go up in 
the next five years. 
The builder needs all the help he can get in this period. 
And so a new service is created for him. 


A new magazine, packed with up-to-the-minute helps to fit 
the figure of the 1920 builder. 

THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL is new in every respect but 
one—and that one, most important. 

It is the product of an organization which has back of it 
28 years of the most successful publishing experience in 
the building field. 

If you know THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. you 
know what that means—-if you do not, ask any architect. 
The story of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL will interest 
manufacturers and advertising agents identified with the 
building field. Shall we send you particulars and a 
miniature copy of THE JOURNAL? 
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BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 











ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Publishers Also of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
BOSTON NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenue CHICAGO 
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A point 


often overlooked 

by many advertisers 
of standing, is this— 
when you use 


NEWSPAPERS 


ew of course we mega 
Canadian newspapers 


you then use 
the same 
medium as 
the retailer 
or dealer 
does—and he 
is a good 
man to 
cultivate 
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—consequently 
that night 


(or morning) 
when he eagerly 
scans the 
newspaper for 
his ad—there 
he also sees yours. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





in this way 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
becomes also 

LOCAL ADVERTISING. 


If you want to put across a 
sales message in Canada you 
can do so by using these papers. 


City Fopateie Paper City Population Paper 


Halifax, Chronicle Toronto, 547,371 Mail & 
N. S. & Echo nt. Empire 
Herald & Winnipeg, 255,000 Free Press 
ail Man. Tribune 
St. John, 52,000 Standard Regina, 35,000 Leader 
N. B. ——. Sask. 
imes 24, s 
webec, 105,000 Le Soleil Sree: S808 Star 
. Q. elegrap! 
Montreal, 800,000 Gazette ee See Ba 
P. Q. * ne Edmonton, 55,000 Journal 
Ottawa, 127,458 Citizen Alt 
Ont. Journal— Vancouver,170,000 Sun 
Dailies aC. World 
London, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 Colonist 
Ont. Free Press B. GC. 

















Advertising Agency, Toronto, Montreal 
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START 


SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN IN 


NEW 


AN ACTIVE © 
BUYING MARKET 


Dealers alive to advantages of 
handling advertised products. 


Residents of city responsive 
to advertising. 


Reach the Vital, Pros- 
perous Field—The City Proper 


USE 


/ THE DAILY STATES 


LARGE CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED IN THE CITY 


Suburban New Orleans is too limited and scattered 
to economically merchandise and advertise to. 


The city circulation of the Daily States will pro- 
duce quicker, more profitable returns at a lower 
cost. 


WRITE WA ) A 6 Want More Information? 
\ ADVERTISING DIRECTO cror|— We'll Gladly Furnish It. 


New Or leans 


TATES 


EVENING SUNDAY 
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Advertising Auto Tires by 


if 


“Atmosphere” 


Vacuum Cup Copy Is Cut to the Minimum and Relies on Pictures to 
Carry Its Message 


HEN is it time to change 

one’s advertising appeal? 
One answer is: When it becomes 
necessary to be different from the 
other fellow. Tire advertising 
has undergone an in- 
teresting metamor- 
phosis in recent years. 
it began by using con- 
siderable “reason 
why’ copy written 
around illustrations 
that showed more car 
than tire, together 
with considerable 
scenery. 

Then it began to 
subordinate the-car 
and the scenery and 
to concentrate atten- 
tion on the tire, es- 
pecially on the tread. 
One of the first manu- 
facturers to adopt this 
style was the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, maker of Vac- 
uum Cup tires. For 
several years it has 
featured tire and 
tread, with emphasis 
upon the physical for- 
mation of the latter 

Meantime tire ad- 
vertising has multi- 
plied and waxed com- 
petitive until it has 
become a _ well - nigh 
universal practice to feature the 
tread. P 

Noting this tendency, the Penn- 
sylvania company has decided it 
is time to make a change. Be- 
lieving that advertising in order 
to be effective must not be too 
much like the other fellow’s, it 
has dropped all its explanatory, 
analytical copy and will depend 
chiefly upon illustration to carry 
the message. 

These illustrations consist of 
half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs, the non-essential details 


of which have been touched out. ™ 





The figures revealed are well- 
dressed men. and women. The 
scenes are those of a shopping 
street, the lobby of a theatre or 
opera house, the entrance of a 





WITHOUT A SOLID FOUNDATION OF PAST ADVERTISING 
THIS TYPE WOULD BE VALUELESS 


fashionable residence. In the 
foreground of all pictures is an 
automobile wheel with the tread 
of the Vacuum Cup tire standing 
out in bold relief. The copy, 
which consists of only two or 
three lines, is placed in plain, 
readable type in a corner where 
its position is inconspicuous, but 
where it is almost bound to meet 
the reader’s eye. It says: “You 
pay for the quality—the safety 
costs you nothing,” or “The 
Vacuum Cup tread is Guaranteed 
not to skid on wet, slippery pave- 
ments,” 
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The pictures, the high lights of 
which are tinted in one color, are 
atmospheric, subtly conveying the 
idea of quality and patronage by 
high-class people. 

By this method the Pennsyl- 
vania company expects to “cash 
in” on the reason-why copy it has 
used for eight years. It con- 
siders that by this time the merits 
of its tire ought to be pretty well 
established in the public mind and 
that therefore little is needed be- 
yond * ‘reminder” advertising. The 
previous advertising, it is figured, 
has virtually ‘“institutionalized” 
the Vacuum Cup tire and that 
future copy need only uphold the 
prestige that has been already 
created. 


Absurdities In 
Chinese Advertising Pre- 
*. pared Abroad 


FARCE shipments of advertis- 
ing matter in the Chinese lan- 
been arriving in 
Shanghai recently from New 
York and London. The number 
of American and British manu- 
facturers who have gone to the 
trouble and expense of getting 
out Chinese pamphlets, circulars 
and catalogues indicates renewed 
interest in the Chinese market 
and a determination to go after 
the enterprise of the compradore. 

However, most of these pieces 
of advertising matter are prac- 
tically valueless because of the 
poor translations that have been 
made, Just as some foreigners in 
China depend on the opinions of 
houseboy and compradore for 
their knowledge of Chinese, so 
these British and American man- 
ufacturers appear to repose a 
blind faith in the ability of any 
Chinese abroad to prepare adver- 
tising matter for China. The re- 
sult is booklets and catalogues 
which will cause a smile of de- 
rision when they fall into the 
hands of intelligent Chinese, but it 
is doubtful if they will sell goods. 

Everyone who lives in the Far 
East has encountered the excru- 
ciatingly funny attempts at Eng- 
lish letter writing by ambitious 








guage have 
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Chinese and Japanese students. 
Much of the advertising matter 
prepared abroad anid sent here is 
just as laughable. Most of these 
absurdities come from New York, 
where enterprising Cantonese are 
evidently doing a thriving busi- 
ness in translation work. The 
fact that they are Cantonese is 
evident by their selection of pho- 
netic equivalents for foreign trade 
names—equivalents which are un- 
intelligible to all except those who 
understand Cantonese. 

Those who have had occasion 
to have commercial translation 
work done in China know that 
even here where most everyone 
knows something about the Chin- 
ese language, accurate transla- 
tion work is difficult. Indeed, 
not all absurd Chinese literature 
comes from abroad for much of 
it is produced here in Shanghai. 
The business man who would not 
think of asking his bookkeeper to 
write an advertisement will not 
hesitate to turn the task over to 
a shroff or compradore who is 
often unable to write a single 
grammatical sentence. Striking 
evidences of this are to be seen 
on every hand and must be a con- 
stant source of amusement to our 
Chinese neighbors—as funny to 
them as the curious English signs 
they put over their own shops. 

One of the best known foreign 
shops on Nanking. Road has been 
a source of joy to the Chinese 
population for years because one 
of the characters of the shop sign 
is upside down. Many of the 
hong names are fantastically ab- 
surd. One, literally translated, 
means “open and_ shut.” A 
scholarly Chinese is fond of tell- 
ing his friends that this means 
that the concern opens its doors 
in the morning and closes them in 
the afternoon. Doubtless the dig- 
nified taipans of these concerns 
are blissfully ignorant of the lu- 
dicrous figure they cut in the 
eyes of the Chinese. An obvious 
parallel is to be found in the 
Honkew tailor who does business 
under the name of “Jelly Belly,” 
a name tradition says was be- 
stowed on him by an American 
naval officer with a whimsical 
idea of humor.—Millard’s Review. 
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“, .- and, too, we knew we would find 

the men who counted in this connection 
among the readers of Scientific American” —quoted 
from the letter of a large truck manufacturer who 
explained his use of Scientific American to re- 
move possible prejudice against an unconventional 
truck; obviously, a task imposed on Scientific 
American in due consideration of its prestige and 
recognized power to sway public opinion. 


{ We claim no error in this judgment; the men 
who count—men whose voice determines the pol- 
icy of their organizations and the problems of 
purchase for their factories, whether it be a fleet 
of motor trucks or an item of factory equipment 
—are among the readers of Scientific American. 
In view of this, Scientific American is well able 
to dictate to the business interests of America the 
latest news, with analysis, of the scientific achieve- 
ments and technical developments of the day. 


{— Men who count—in America’s business—read 
Scientific American for practical information, the 
knowledge of which bespeaks their success. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEw YORK 













































In appreciation of an avalanche of 
congratulations on the occasion of 
the rebirth of LIFE, we make due 
and humble acknowledgment to 
LIFE’S many advertising friends. 


We will endeavor to rear a young- 
ster good to look upon, honorable 
in deportment, clean of character, 
independent yet fair in his attitude 
toward all men. This we promise 
you will be our life work. 


Please watch our child. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 
Vice-President & Advertising Manager, 31st St., W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 


































Making the Birds Sell Cypress 


Manufacturers’ Association Finds Indirect But Effective Way to Impress 
on Public Lasting Quality of Wood 


EOPLE sometimes hate to be 

told what is good for them. 
All of us have an innate preju- 
dice against having things poked 
down our throats. This preju- 
dice extends sometimes even to 
useful information and profitable 
instruction. The wise advertiser 
in certain lines has a care for this 
quirk in human nature and avoids 
letting his “approach” appear too 
direct and blunt. He often finds 
he can obtain the desired results 
by indirection, by suggesting 
rather than stating, by flanking 
instead of leading an open as- 
sault. He seeks to plant a seed 
instead of trying to transplant a 
whole tree. 

The Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association is composed 
of producers and dealers in cy- 
press lumber. They believe it is 
a good lumber and by far the 
best for certain purposes. They 
spend considerable money in ad- 
vertising space to tell the “reason- 
why.” But they are also not un- 
mindful of the value of the in- 
direct approach. They go about 
it in a novel way—they put the 
birds to work for them. Through 
the birds they get hold of bird- 
lovers. 

Bird-lovers are enthusiastic in- 
dividuals, but one might think 
that there are not many of them. 
The cypress manufacturers have 
found out otherwise. They have 
learned that there are thousands 
of them in every part of the 
United States. The cypress men 
have reasoned, therefore, that if 
they could get bird-lovers to use 
cypress for their bird-houses they 
would become impressed with the 
lasting quality of the wood under 
all conditions, and, being the kind 
of people they are, they would 
spread the message. 

The association has therefore 
devoted an entire volume—No. 42 
of its pocket library of helps— 
to birds and bird-houses. It is 
entitled “Good Bungalows for 
Good Birds.”. It is full of bird 


lore, freely illustrated, and con- 
tains numerous cuts and plans of 
bird-house architecture. Bird- 
houses are nearly always situated 
in exposed places and are sub- 
jected to ever-changing weather 
conditions. Hence the suggestion 
is patent that if cypress is good 
for bird-houses, it ought to. be 
good for all other kinds of 
houses, ' 

It is, in effect, a method of 
sampling. It is similar to that 
used by garment manufacturers 
in offering to clothe dolis with 
the material they sell. Doll 
gloves, blankets, furniture, tooth- 
brushes and housekeeping sets are 
other successful advertising de- 
vices of the same kind. 


WILL SELL CYPRESS TO A FUTURE 
GENERATION 


Another valuable feature of 
this method is not only that it 
teaches people the usefulness of 
the product, but it acquaints the 
rising generation with the article 
and is calculated to make an im- 
pression that may last through 
life. A classic example of this 
kind is the Studebaker toy wagon 
which is so soundly constructed 
that it has turned many a boy into 
a steady Studebaker patron at 
manhood. The toy Bissell carpet- 
sweeper is another example of 
the same kind. 

The Cypress Bird-House Book 
is advertised in national mediums 
and if anyone doubts that there 
is any considerable number of 
bird lovers in the country, he 
should see the replies on the desk 
of Secretary George E. Watson 
at the New Orleans office. He 
tells Printers’ Ink that one ad- 
vertisement in one magazine 
brought replies averaging more 
than 100 per day up to the middle 
of March. 

The booklet is free to all in- 
quirers. It consists of 284 pages, 
exclusive of the cover. Inside 
the front cover is pasted a’ col- 
ored art supplement containing 
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portraits of John James Audu- 
bon, Louisiana’s great bird lover, 
and some of his color plates of 
birds. Inside the back cover is 
another supplement containing 
working plans and specifications 
for building twenty kinds of bird- 
houses. It was first printed one 
year ago, April, 1919, and has 
been so successful that the asso- 
ciation has permanently added it 
to its pocket library list of forty- 
three volumes. 

This pocket library is part of 
the association’s “All-Round- 
Helps Department.” Each one is 
devoted to information about one 
distinct use—for porches, for 
bungalows, for barns, for silos, 
for odd jobs, for shingles, for 
pergolas, for gutters, etc. 





A. R. Hinkley With La Salle 
Extension University 


A. Rockwell Hinkley, for the last two 
and a half years editorial director of 
The Novelty News, Chicago, is now 
with The La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago. Both the sales promo- 
tional and advertising departments will 
command his services, in addition to 
which he will act as editor of “La Salle 
Points and Pointers.” 





New Account for Powers- 
House 


The advertising of The Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cleveland, for- 
merly The Cleveland-Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, has been placed in the 
care of The Powers-House Company, 
also of Cleveland. Plans are now be- 
ing prepared for cmenpe for Osborn 
industrial brushes and Osborn molding 
machines. 


E. F. Carson With White 
Hickory 


Edward F. Carson, for the past two 
years sales and advertising manager of 
the Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has. resigned to take up 
similar work for the White Hickory 
Motor Corporation, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Carson was formerly advertising 
manager for the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company. 


L. D. Graham, Sales Manager, 
Denby Truck 


L. D. Graham, who was until recently 
wholesale distributor for the Apperson 
Bros. Automobile Company, okomo, 
Ind., ‘has been made general sales man- 
ager of the Denby 
pany, Detroit. 








otor Truck Com- 
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New York 
Central Advertises 


Ticket Service 





N unusual example of the 

way the railroads are again 
emphasizing service is presented 
in one of the current advertise- 
ments of the New York Central 
Lines. A new device that enables 
the ticket seller to wait on trav- 
elers expeditiously is made the 
subject matter of this piece of 
copy. Under the caption “No 
Waiting Now at a Second Win- 
dow,” the reader is told in these 
words why he may now expect to 
get prompt attention when he 
goes to buy his ticket: 


You had only a few minutes to catch 
your train. The long line at the ticket 
seller’s window moved slowly, because 
the clerk had to walk forty or fifty feet 
every time he got a new ticket. You 
fretted and fumed for fear you’d miss 
your train, while visions of another 
long wait at the Pullman window in- 
creased your anxiety. For the first time 
you realized how important to you was 
the way in which a railroad company 
filed its tickets. 

That was the old method of selling 
tickets. We have devised a portable 
ticket-case which contains all kinds of 
tickets — local, long-distance, foreign, 
Pullman—more than 3,000 forms in all. 
It is kept at the clerk’s elbow. He 
nevér has to leave his window. The 
line moves fast. You buy your rail- 
road transportation and your Pullman 
ticket without visiting a second window. 
Your time is saved and your nérves are 
spared a strain. 

Our traffic manager conceived the 
idea. Our architect worked it out. The 
case was first tried at the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. ow it is in use at 
many congested points, and its usefu!- 
ness is being rapidly extended. This 
inventien has revolutionized the handlin 
of railway tickets.’ This is one detail o 
many where constant care and atten- 
tion to the public’s needs enable-us to 
meet them. 





H. C. Williams With Katz 
Special Agency 

Harry C. Williams, recently with the 
American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, is now with the E. 
Katz Special Advorteing, Aqgre ’ 
newspaper representative, Ne ork. 
Before joining the Association of For- 
eign Language Newspapers Mr. Wil- 


liams had been with the New York 
Tribune and the Hutchinson, Kans., 
ews. 
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AY Yeats of Printing, Jervice 





1 abet it means to you: 
Stability, yes! A wealth of 
experience, assuredly! 
But for alt that we have not sacrificed 
progressiveness. We are not of the moss- 
grown variety. 


Volume, speed, mechanical excellence, artis- 
tic results—all of these things are part of 
Isaac Goldman service. Our 44 years of 
printing service have resulted in the most 
modern of equipment provided by unlimited 
resources—in the building of an organiza- 
tion of men with individual ability and 
organization spirit which functions in 
delivering work that is a credit to every- 
body concerned. 




















ISAAG GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since 1/876 





80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
New York City Franklin ~ 4520 
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Move Against 
Rebates to Advertisers 
Direct 





(Continued from page 12) 
us of any practice or act on the 
part of an agency that you con- 
sider detrimental to the best in- 
terests of advertising. 
“Yours very truly, 
“COLLIN ARMSTRONG, 
“National Chairman. 

“National Committee on News- 
papers: Representing New Eng- 
land Council: Cleveland A. 
Chandler, Amsterdam Agency, 
Inc., 35 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. Representing Southern 
Council: Morton Caldwell, Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., 616 Maison 
Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Representing Philadelphia Coun- 
cil: Wm. B. Tracy, Tracy-Parry 
Company, Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Representing 
Western Council: E. Ross Gam- 
ble, Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. Representing New York 
Council: Collin Armstrong, Col- 
lin Armstrong, Inc., 1463 Broad- 
way, New York City.” 





The 
Policy of Continuous 
Advertising 





HERE are some cigar manu- 

facturers who, when they have 
established a certain brand of 
cigars by advertising, think that it 
will keep on going, without con- 
tinuous advertising. 

It does keep on going, most 
often backwards. 

The General Cigar Company in 
announcing its “Advertising Plans 
for 1920” in its house-organ says 
in part: “As you know, the Gen- 
eral Cigar Company is committed 
to the policy of continuous adver- 
tising on the brands we manu- 
facture.” The cost of advertising 
has advanced and they have made 
an appropriation sufficient to meet 
it, and make their advertising as 
large in 1920 as it was in 1919. 
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“Robest Burns,” the  well- 
beloved poet, the human-hearted 
singer of “cakes and ale” and love 
and the flowers, will be featured 
largely; and the cigar is worthy 
to be named for him. However, 
we are not boosting, but we think 
it will. 

“Little Bobbie,” as the name in- 
dicates, is a small edition of “Big 
Bobbie.” 

“White Owl” was introduced by 
our “devil hounds” to France and 
England and Italy, and the same 
dependable “Owl” of 1919, banded, 
will keep on hooting. 

“Van Dyck,” will have local 
newspaper advertising. It is a 
very choice brand, first issued in 
1919, and is coming along finely. 
Also “Tom Moore,” and “Tom 
Keene,” and “Joan of Arc” and 
“Little Tom.” 

We hope other cigars will not 
get jealous; there are plenty of 
favorites, but we think that these 
will prosper greatly because, as 
the manufacturers say, they are 
committed to the policy of 





continuous advertising.—Tobacco 
World. 
C. E. MacConnell With 


Hoyme 


C. E. MacConnell, Eastern manager 
of the Standard Rate and Data Service, 
is now with Robert Hoyme, Inc., New 
York, as sales manager, division of ad- 


vere. 

Mr. acConnell was formerly con- 
nected with the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company as a sales engineer and the 
B. F. Goodrich Company as advertising 
manager of the Detroit branch. 





Moister, Sales Manager of 
Laycock & Co. 


Geo. W. Moister, who has been a 
member of the copy depaftment of the 
Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Com- 
pany, of Er has become sales 
manager of T. B. Laycock, Son & Co., 
of the same city. In addition to his 
sales duties, Mr. Moister will have 
charge of the advertising of Little Hum- 
mer bicycles for boys and girls. 


D. C. Prentiss With Johnston 
Mfg. Co. 


Don C. Prentiss, formerly assistant 
goacral sales manager of the Packard 

otor Car Company, Detroit, is now 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the William R. Johnston Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago. 
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: The first three months of 1920 show the 

; RECORD first in Philadelphia Department 

* Store Advertising as the following figures 
indicate. 

rt 

rf RECORD ...... 1,103,562 agate lines 

. Second paper ...1,096,975 “  “ 

: Third + Se: CU 

f Fourth “ ... 766,561 “ “ 

) Fifth wee |CUF 
Sixth “« ... 493,389 “ “ 
Seventh “ ... 489,651 “ ™~ 
Department Stores are shrewd buyers and 
continually on the ground to watch and | 
check results. They KNOW when others 
GUESS. 









Always Reliable 









Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGU NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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CHARLES C. HOMMANN, Jr. 


who has for nine years been 
associated with Collier's Weekly, 
joins this organization, as an 
executive, April Twelfth, 1920. 




















Advertisers Unite in Opposition to 
Thompson Tax Bill 


Through the National Advertising Commission Twenty-one Associations, 
Members of the A. A. C. of W., Protest Against Tax on Advertising 


RGANIZED advertising 

has protested against the pas- 
sage of the Thompson Bill, the 
congressional measure which pro- 
poses a tax on advertisers, and 
which was reprinted in full in 
Printers’ INK of March 18. 

Twenty-one advertising asso- 
ciations and organizations, acting 
through the National Advertising 
Commission, at a meeting of the 
Commission at Cleveland on April 
1, telegraphed their opposition 
to Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This protest, based on the opin- 
ion that the proposed measure is 
unsound and uneconomic, is as 
follows: 

“The National. Advertising 
Commission composed of three 
representatives from each of the 
following associations : 

“Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, AsSsocia- 
tion of North American Directory 
Publishers, Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Church Ad- 
vertising Department, Community 
Advertising Department, Daily 
Newspaper Department, Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association, 
Graphic Arts Association, Na- 
tional Association of Advertising, 
Specialty Manufacturers, National 
Association of Employing Litho- 
graphers, National Association of 
Theatre Programme Publishers, 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
Periodical Publishers Association, 
Poster Advertising Association, 
Religious Press Department, and 
Screen Advertisers Association, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, 

“In conference assembled, de- 
sire to go on record as opposed to 
the passage of H. B. 12976, known 








as the Thompson Bill, imposing a 
tax on advertisers, for the reason 
that advertising is a part of sales- 
manship, and such a tax would be 
in effect a tax upon selling, and 
would operate to reduce produc- 
tion at a time when the Govern- 
ment is doing everything in its 
power to encourage production. 
“W. Frank McC cure, chairman, 
“Homer J. Bucktey, vice-chair- 
man, 

“Park S, Fiore, secretary.” 

In discussing the action taken 
by organized advertising at this 
meeting, Mr. Florea, one of the 
signers of the protest, and execu- 
tive manager of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
said that the Thompson Bill would 
hasten the formation of a legis- 
lative committee of organized ad- 
vertising, a step which had been 
contemplated for some time. 

The members of this committee 
will be appointed by W. Frank 
McClure, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission. 
The committee will keep in touch 
with all proposed Federal and 
State legislation and civic ordi- 
nances that in any way affect the 
interests of advertisers. It will 
investigate and submit its findings 
to the National Commission. 





E. C. Conover Returns to 
Rankin 


E. C. Conover, who left the Chicago 
office of the Wm. H. Rankin Co. two 
years ago to go with the Conde Nast or- 
ganization, has returned to the Rankin 
agency. He will be associated with the 
New York organization. 





Appointments by “Magazine 
of Wall Street” 


Walter A. Clinnin has been appointed 
western advertising representative of 
The Magazine of Wali Street, New 
York. George L. Benbow has been ap- 

inted representative in charge of the 

hiladelphia office. 
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MALCOLM MacHARG 


In announcing Mr. MacHarg’s asso- 
ciation with the Wilfred O. Floing 
Company, we believe that his expert 
knowledge of advertising require- 
ments, and his wide acquaintance with 
agencies—both the results of long ex- 
perience in the magazine field—will 
be of especial value to our clients. 


His coming is in direct line with the 
Floing policy of enlisting in this or- 
ganization the services of men of 
proven experience and ability in the 
profession. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 


1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
































Straight:Salary for Salesmen Makes 
Better Customers 






Commission Basis of Compensation Offers Many Opportunities for Tire 
Salesmen to Alienate Factory and Dealers 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 
William O’Neil 


General Manager, The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


OT long ago a_ salesman 

walked into the sales man- 
ager’s office of a well-known tire 
concern and applied for a posi- 
tion on the sales force. He had 
been employed, he said, by a 
competing company for a num- 
ber of years, had a wide knowl- 
edge of selling conditions in the 
tire business throughout the 
country, and claimed to have a 
large following among the 
dealers. 

He asked for a commission ar- 
rangement, which in his estima- 
tion was the only fair basis for 
the company and himself, as if 
he did not make good, the com- 
pany lost little or nothing, except 
the time, a loss company and 
salesman would share alike. On 
the other hand, if he did make 
good in the measure he antici- 
pated the result would. be a large 
volume of business for the com- 
pany and a liberal compensation 
for himself. So far as a salary 
basis was concerned, he thought 
it would be too difficult to arrive 
at a figure that would warrant 
the company in paying it before 
he could show what he could do 
and at the same time satisfy him. 
With his former company he had 
earned $16,000 a year selling on 
commission. 

He told a convincing story. 
He looked able to make good. He 
was undoubtedly a high grade 
man able to sell tires in large 
quantities. It would be easy to 
verify his statements by calling 
up an officer of the company he 
had worked for, which was no 
further away than the telephone 
on the sales manager’s desk. The 
company this salesman was seck- 
ing to identify himself with was 
young in the tire business. It 


might be good judgment to em- 
ploy him even at a salary of 
$16,000 a year, for the prestige he 
could carry with him and for his 
large clientele. 

The sales manager did not hire 
him, however. He did not even 
call up the man’s former em- 
ployers. He did not doubt his 
statement of his earning ability 
or past record. There was noth- 
ing against the man himself. It 
was the system which he repre- 
— that lost the salesman the 
job. 
Selling automobile tires from 
factory to dealer on commission 
is a vastly different thing from 
selling a line of shoes on com- 
mission, A_ salesman selling 
shoes, even when the line is a 
new one, is offering something to 
the dealer about which the latter 
knows a good deal himself. If 
the salesman offers him unusual 
concessions in price or terms, he 
knows at once from the quality 
of the shoes whether the terms 
offered can be relied upon. The 
practices of other shoe manufac- 
turers are uniform enough to es- 
tablish a fixed standard of value 
in the dealer’s mind, any depart- 
ure from which would strike him 
at once with suspicion—suspicion 
of the salesman’s authority to 
offer special terms. 

With automobile tires the case 
is very different. A tire is a so- 
called specialty. Tire dealers, 
many of them, have come into 
the field with no previous ex- 
perience and sometimes without 
much knowledge of merchandis- 
ing of any kind. In the larger 
cities many of the better known 
makes of tires are sold through 
the manufacturer’s own branch 
stores. Other makes, of which 
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there are a great many, select the 
best dealers they can find. Com- 
petition is so keen in ,the tire 
business that manufacturers can- 
not choose their dealers with as 
much discrimination as _ they 
would like. 

On the dealer’s side the ten- 
dency is, therefore, to drive the 
best bargain they can with the 
manufacturer, Price and term 
concessions are eagerly sought. 
The guarantee is likewise a 
much discussed question. A 
salesman working on a commis- 
sion basis, aiming at immediate 
sales and a large volume, has 
constantly presented to him the 
temptation to make concessions, 
to take orders at prices and 
terms a little lower and more 
liberal than his manufacturer has 
authorized him to extend. 

Probably more. trouble has 
arisen over the question of the 
guarantee than over any other 
point. It is too easy for the 
salesman to say to the dealer, 
“Our tires are positively guar- 
anteed to give a definite number 
of miles service,” which later on 
leads to no end of controversy 
and dissatisfaction between the 
dealer and the manufacturer. 

With these things in mind the 
sales manager referred to in a 
foregoing paragraph could see 
nothing but trouble ahead for 
himself and his company through 
employing, on a commission basis, 
the salesman who applied to 
him. Indeed, the former success 
of the man, the fact that he had 
been able to make $16,000 in 
commissions, was a powerful 
argument against him, for it 
meant a large territory and easy 
sales. “I would be afraid,” said 
the sales manager, “to let that 
man go out and sell my goods. 
He might make sales on promises 
that we could never make good 
on.” 

For the reasons explained, 
many manufacturers are finding 
it advisable to adopt the straight 
salary form of compensation for 
salesmen. They are thus en- 
abled to exercise more control 
over the actions of their men and 
handle their dealers on a much 
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more satisfactory basis. William 
O’Neil, vice-president of the 
General Tire and Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, said, “I believe 
there are more strings that can 
be tied to tire sales than is the 
case with any other form of 
merchandise. Tires are guaran- 
teed against imperfection in ma- 
terial and workmanship and are 
adjusted, when defective, on a 
certain standard of mileage ser- 
vice. Moreover, it is necessary 
to protect dealers against a de- 
cline in price over a_ certain 
period of time. All wf which 
makes it necessary for us to be 
very careful in what our sales- 
men tell dealers. I have found 
that when we employed salesmen 
on a commission basis, a great 
many promises were made with- 
out the consent or knowledge of 
the factory.” 


DEALER'S SUCCESS IS BASIS OF PLAN 


One of the problems connected 
with the commission arrangement 
is the difficulty of arriving at an 
equitable rate of commission, one 
that will be fair both to salesmen 
and factory. A man might work 
very hard during his first year 
in a certain territory, and be able 
to close only a small amount of 
business, like $100,000. During 
his second year, in a reduced 
territory, his sales might total 
$500,000 with far less effort. Just 
how this problem of handling 
territories and the method of 
compensation are dealt with in 
the case of the General Tire and 
Rubber Co., as explained by Mr. 
O’Neil, will interest sales execu- 
tives who are up against similar 
problems of .merchandising. 

The selling policy of the com- 
pany is built from the ground up. 
It is based on an idea which has 
as its vital principle the dealer’s 
success—the result of Mr. 
O’Neil’s early experience as a 
dealer in automobile tires. This 
experience was gained in Kansas 
City, where for several years he 
acted as sales agent and distribu- 
tor for a well-known make of 
tires, covering the territory of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and the Pan Handle of Texas. 
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For your price tickets 


Strong, tough paper—your choice of a 
wide variety of colors—and a price that will 
interest you. 


That is what your printer can offer you, in 
Hammermill Cover. Ask him to show you 
samples the next time you need price tickets, 
window cards, posters, or any kind of print- 
ing which calls for a strong, durable stock. 


Or address Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, 
Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


pAMMERM), 
COVER - 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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ICH and prosperous India] . 
learns of goods of American | | 
manufacture through the ad- : 

vertising pages of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER. 


The balance of trade in favor of India is greater than 
it has ever been before. Dollars are at over 33% dis- 
count—the merchant in India is able to buy goods in 
America today cheaper than at any other time. 


India is only one of many markets where the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER circulates and where it 
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is referred to as an authentic buyer’s guide of Ameri- 
can manufactures. Just as we look to her for tea, 
hides and skins, jute, spices, and so on, so is she de- 
pendent on us for many of our products. 


Are you going 
to supply India with your goods 


or will you stand still while the world about you 
moves, while your competitors reap the benefits? 


You need not limit the possibilities to India alone. 
Your sales story in the AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
during the course of the year, will reach 200,000 for- 
eign buyers from the Far East to South America. 


The 1400 advertisements in the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER speak to the business houses in all 
countries in tongues which they understand, because 
we publish editions in Spanish, French, and Portu- 
guese, as well as in English. 


The prestige that has been 42 years in the making, 
the productive circulation, our practical experience 
applied to your problem, the backing up of your 
publicity by a Foreign Trade Service, bring you the 
business from abroad. And our advertisers use the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER for but one reason— 
they get results! 


Let us offer suggestions about that foreign campaign. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place New York 
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During these early days he saw 
how necessary a dealer’s success 
was to the manufacturer and why 
the sales policy of a tire maker 
must have consideration for the 
dealer’s success if it is to endure 
and lead to a large distribution. 

An exclusive agency, therefore, 
is the basis of the plan. Ata few 
points like New York, Chicago, 
etc., branch offices are maintained, 
in charge of local managers, with 
jurisdiction over certain adjacent 
territory. At other important 
points throughout the country, 
distributors are appointed on an 
exclusive agency basis. Each 
distributor has his own territory, 
in which he may in turn appoint 
dealers. 

When a salesman is appointed 
his territory includes one or more 
states, generally particular towns 
where the company does not en- 
joy exclusive representation. 
Territories are laid out according 
to the number of car registra- 
tions, recorded by cities and 
counties, which record also shows 
the increase in registration in 
each county. Sales quotas based 
on the number of cars in a terri- 
tory are assigned to each man. 
A salesman during his first year 
might not do a business of more 
than $50,000, but during the sec- 
ond year these same agencies 
might sell as much as $500,000. 
Consequently, after the first year 
the territory is divided in two, 
the original salesman taking one- 
half and a new man the other, 
and both working the smaller 
towns. This practice of dividing 
territories means that the men 
are always having territory taken 
away from them—another reason 
why the commission plan would 
not work successfully in this case, 
inasmuch as a commission sales- 
man does not like to relinquish a 
customer he has spent time in 
developing. 


SALESMEN ARE PAID FIXED SALARY 
PLUS YEARLY BONUS 


Salesmen are therefore paid a 
fixed salary, plus a yearly bonus. 
The amount of this bonus is de- 
termined by a number of con- 
siderations which have to do in 
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general with the value of the man 
to the company, such as (1) the 
amount of new territory opened 
up; (2) the character of agencies 
secured, from a sales point of 
view; (3) credit record, or 
minimum amount of loss through 
bad debts; and (4) minimum loss 
of dealers to competitors. 

Two sales records are kept on 
each man, the amount of business 
secured from established dealers 
and that from new accounts. 
With all these facts before them 
the officers of the company can 
determine each salesman’s worth, 
and assign him extra compensa- 
tion in the form of a yearly 
bonus. Another point in this 
connection has to be taken into 
consideration, namely, that the 
selling policy of the company has 
a much stronger appeal in certain 
sections of the country than in 
others. 

For example, a salesman of 
mediocre ability covering a terri- 
tory with a registration of 300,- 

cars might be able to 
make a better showing during his 
first year than a salesman of 
greater ability covering a terri- 
tory containing a larger number of 
cars, due to the fact that the 
poorer salesman’s territory might 
be one in which the company’s 
tire and its exclusive agency 
proposition had a ready sale, 
while the better man might be 
located in a highly competitive 
and thickly populated centre like 
New York or Chicago. During 
the second year the salesman with 
the larger territory will sell more 
goods than the other. 

Mr. O’Neil believes the busi- 
ness world is on the threshold of 
a new day in selling. Too many 
goods have been sold for profit— 
for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer and the salesman. The 
distributor and dealer have not 
hitherto had their interests con- 
sidered as their economic im 
portance warranted. 

This conviction is the fruit of 
his own experience. Therefore, 
in shaping the sales policy of his 
company he has given first con- 
sideration to the dealer, and made 
(Continued on page 127) 
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APRIL FIRST 
POST OFFICE FIGURES 

NEW YORK 
MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


The Sun and 

New York Herald. . { 214,891 
eS Se ac alcecie 351,939 
TAN’ <teddenns dats 365,014 
Peay So. as smiths 385,271 
WE: c iba cee ak 119,479 


Compared with Oct. 1, 1919 
Post Office Figures 


*82,940 GAIN 


11,032 LOSS 
5,275 LOSS 
1,905 GAIN 
2,426 GAIN 


*Compared with THE SUN figures 
last October. The gain is 105,624 com- 
pared with Herald figures last October. 


THE SUN AND NEW YORK HERALD April figures 
above show an increase of 83% in circulation, compared 
with THE SUN figures a year ago. The increase in daily 
general advertising rate during same period is about 11%, 


based on 10,000 line contract. 
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Announcement 


v 


Mr. WALTER A. CLINNIN 


has been appointed Western Advertising 
Representative in charge of our office at 


6 North Clark Street 
Suite 806 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 


Mr. GEORGE L. BENBOW 


has been appointed our representative 
in charge of office at 


703 Bellevue Court Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisers and Agencies in these territories will be 
promptly supplied with any information desired regarding 
the circulation and buying power of readers of this the 
leading financial and investment publication of the country. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


&MAGAZINE ©WALL STREET 
Published for a Nation of Intelligent Investors 
42 Broadway - -=- = New York City 





Every copy of The Magazine of 
Wall Street is read by a man 
or woman with money. March 


20th Edition 47,000. 





, 1920 
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it possible for him to be success- 
ful, knowing that his success gen- 
erally means the success of all 
other factors invalved. Every 
salesman carries with him a large 
leather-bound portfolio, attrac- 
tively put up, which contains the 
sales policy of the company to 
the dealer. It is so prepared as to 
show the dealer that the com- 
pany is primarily interested in his 
success, 

One section of the portfolio is 
entitled “General Distributors are 
Financially Successful,” which 
tells the dealer that he has the 
exclusive selling rights for the 
territory—that no one can pur- 
chase this company’s make of tire 
except through him—that the fac- 
tory will not establish a branch 
in the territory after the dealer 
has built up a large trade: Photo- 
graphs of several successful deal- 
ers are included in the portfolio; 
exterior and interior views are 
shown of their stores, with a few 
facts about their success, which 
gives the prospective dealer a 
very concrete idea of what other 
dealers have done with the line. 
For example, of the Omaha dis- 
tributor, it is stated, “In their first 
year of business, selling tires ex- 
clusively, they earned a net profit 
equal to their original capital in- 
vested. Their sales for the first 
year show an 1834 time turnover.” 
The store of the Syracuse, New 
York, distributor is illustrated. 
The copy reads, “This company 
showed an increase of over 125 
per cent. during the first five 
months as against the same 
period last year. They have es- 
tablished over 60 dealers in their 
territory.” 

Pictures of other successful 
dealers and concrete statements 
like the foregoing do much to 
create a favorable attitude to- 
ward the company’s proposition. 


DEALER CO-OPERATION 


Another important feature of 
the proposition to the distributor 
is the presentation of the com- 
pany’s advertising plans and 
dealer helps. The leather-bound 
portfolio, already mentioned, con- 
tains proofs of advertisements 
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used in the national periodicals 
and trade papers. This advertis- 
ing, the dealer is told, gives “the 
proposition a national swing” and 
greater force and power to the 
local advertising, which is pre- 
sented in a separate folder en- 
titled “1920 Dealer’s Local Adver- 
tising.” 

The complete line of dealer 
helps is herein illustrated in color 
in the . following order: (1) 
Transfer sign for store window; 
(2) hangers for wall or window 
display; reproductions of news- 
paper advertisements furnished 
in cut form to dealers; trade- 
mark transfer sign for store 
door; road sign in three colors, 
size 21 inches by 42 inches, made 
of heavy chip-paper board coated 
with paraffine; series of twelve 
blotters; mailing cards; counter 
folders; lithographed company 
letterheads, statement forms, in- 
voices and envelopes with deal- 
ers imprint; agency hanging 
sign (outside). 

A requisition card is enclosed 
with this booklet upon which the 
distributor notes the features 
wanted and mails it to the gen- 
eral office of the company in 
Akron. No charge is made for 
any of this material except the 
stationery, which is charged. for 
at a nominal rate. The cost of 
the national magazine advertis- 
ing is borne by the company. 
During 1920 these magazine ad- 
vertisements will be merchan- 
dised in an unusual way. Every 
month the principal page adver- 
tisement will be enlarged and re- 
produced in colors, and made up 
in the form of a hanger for wall 
and window display in the deal- 
er’s store. Distributors are. also 
furnished, without charge, large 
metal frames with easel backs for 
window use to hold enlargements 
of the magazine advertisements. 

A national newspaper campaign 
began on March 14 which will 
run for three months and will 
cover approximately 100 cities. 
the cost of which will be shared 
by the distributors in the cities 
covered. Beginning June 1 a na- 
tional posting campaign will be 
inaugurated in 100 cities, running 
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for three months. The cost of 
this will likewise be shared by 
company and_ distributors. 
Twenty-four sheet posters, litho- 
graphed in nine colors, reproduc- 
ing the subjects of the magazine 
advertising, will be used. 


SALES POLICY PROTECTS DEALER AND 
SALESMAN AGAINST COMPANY 


It is Mr. O’Neil’s theory that’ 


no compensation plan for sales- 
men is a success unless it has for 
one of its more important ob- 
jectives the future well-being of 
the salesman, just as the mer- 
chandising plan must be substan- 
tially founded upon the dealer’s 
success. His own experience 
produced the theory. First a 
salesman, then a distributor, now 
a manufacturer, he has built a 
sales organization that possesses 
features of unusual merit and 
effectiveness not only in the sell- 
ing of automobile tires but which 
would be just as effective in the 
selling of many other articles. 
He is himself the best illustration 
of his own theory and a spot- 
light glimpse of his record will 
give the reader a quick under- 
standing of why it works. 

William O’Neil is an unusual 
combination of salesman, manu- 
facturer and financier. He re- 
ceived his early training fourteen 
years ago in the tire fabric manu- 
facturing industry of Massa- 
chusetts. Five years ago he came 
to Akron and organized the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Co. and is 
today regarded in Akron as one 
of the leaders among the younger 
group of tire manufacturers. 
Personally, he is quick, genial, at 
once a salesman and a good lis- 
tener, a fighter but intensely 
human in his way of dealing with 
the. members of his factory and 
sales organization. 

His sales policy has had the 
happy result of selling his sales- 
men, so completely on the making 
of successful dealers that one 
trouble at present is to keep them 
from going into business for 
themselves as distributors and 
dealers. In other words, and this 
is perhaps a fairer way to state 
the case, the salesman, protected 
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against himself by the salary and 
bonus plan already described, 
ever devotes himself enthusi- 
astically to the task of making 
every dealer in his territory a 
leader. 


W. C. Becker Leaves Borden 
for Agency 


W. C. Becker, for two years district 
sales manager and assistant to the sales 
Santee of the Borden Sales Company, 
Inc. New York, and previously with 
Swift & Co. in similar work, has joined 
the staff of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, Inc., St. Louis. His work 
will be in the nature of co-ordinating 
the agency’s services with the selling 
and merchandising of clients. 


Three New Accounts for Calla- 
way Associates 


J. White’s Sons, of Boston, aluminum 
ware, and the Egeria Gem Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., jewelry, have put their 
advertising in the hands of The Calla- 
wey Associates, Inc., Boston. The 
Callaway agency will also conduct the 
advertising for the La Salle Extension 
Institute in New England territory. 


R. G. Johansen in New 
Position 


R. G. Johansen has resigned as presi- 
dent and. sales manager of the Black- 
stone Institute, Chicago. He is to be 
associated with the Hays School of 
Combustion, Chicago, as general man- 
ager, and will be in direct charge of ad- 
vertising and sales. 





Sterling Therapeutic Lamp 
Company’s Agency 

The Sterling Therapeutic Lamp Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has given its adver- 
tising account to the Kirtland-Engel 
Company, of that city. Copy will be 
placed soon in business journals and 
general magazines. 





Piston Ring Manufacturer Ap- 
points Agency 

The Double Seal Ring Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of piston rings, is planning 
a national advertising campaign. Its ac- 
count has been placed in the hands of 
the Fenton Kelsey Company, of the 
same city. 





Syracuse Rubber Co. Appoint- 
ment 


H. H. MacBride, formerly with The 
Akron Advertising Agency Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Syracuse Rub- 
ber Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ODAY, a good many of us Americans 

stand perturbed, harassed, even aghast 
before the sweep of unrest—of rising costs; 
before the problem of help—of the dis- 
affected worker—and before the steadily 
gnawing deterioration of our early day 
American ideals. In 


The Prodigal Village 


which begins in the April number of 
The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Irving Bacheller, author of “A Man for the 
Ages,” “The Light in the Clearing,” and 
“Eben Holden,” shows the clash of the new 
corroding materialistic aims with the old, 
sturdy, and now steadily strengthening 
American Ideal—the ‘ideal that still holds 
us, and will continue to hold us, steadfast to 
things good. 


It is stories and articles like this that 
give to the Red Cross Magazine the 
whole-hearted reader confidence of 
its 250,000 subscribers. 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Red Cross 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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The MARKET 25 
The MEDIUM (Gite; 
The METHOD 


HE Agricultural Publishers Association has blazed a 
fe pee path “where the highways never ran.” The 

Agricultural Advertising Short Course, put on at 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., the evenings of March 24th, 
25th and 26th, produced results far reaching in influence 
and valuable beyond measure. How do we know it? It is 
the common verdict. It needs no argument. Every one 
in attendance is agreed on this point. 




































The Red Room Conference and Exhibit in October, the 
New York Demonstration in January, our Industrial Com- 
mittee meetings of the past few months, our Agricultural 
Advertising Short Course, our co-operation with the 
National Advertising Commission of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World in a splendid program in 
Cleveland, wherein three of our special speakers, Messrs. 
E. B. Moon, Frank G. Odell and B. P. Bartlett participated 
—all as things done—are making possible greater oppor- 
tunities for which the trails are already blazed, notably: 























The Advertising Show at Milwaukee—a four days’ Con- 
vention April 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th, together with a two 
evenings’ Short Course at. Hotel Wisconsin—a Short 
Course to be put on in Chicago in May, our Convention and 
Exhibit at Indianapolis at the time the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the world meet, the Exhibits, Conferences, 
Short Courses to follow during the mid-summer-and fall 
months in various parts of the country—all tend to make 
THE BUYING POWER OF THE FARMER AND THE 
SELLING POWER OF THE FARM PAPER better 
known, understood and appreciated. There is 


AN EVER EXPANDING MARKET 


Available for National advertisers hitherto not fully ap- 
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preciated or properly understood. It is the mission of the 
Agricultural Publishers Association to present the facts as 
they exist today regarding these markets. There is a dif- 
ference between modern surveys, down-to-date statistics, 
and the old method of consuming a year or two in trying 
to arrive at some conclusion only to find that the informa- 
tion thus accumulated is obsolete and of but little value. 
The Farm Paper has 





i PUT THE “SEARCH” IN RESEARCH 

€ 

at Through this Association, by group interests working 
th. sympathetically in various locations and visualizing vari- 
ice ous phases of the market, the opportunity and present day 
is conditions. 

ne 


The Farm Papers represented in the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association believe in constructive, co-operative, 





he co-ordinated movements. 
m- 
“ “IT IS SAFEST TO USE THE BEST” 
d- A better understanding between Advertiser, Agency, 
- Publisher and Consumer is the end to be desired. Not only 
be the men who spend the money but those who help in the 
od execution of the order, the promotion of the sale, the ex- 
i tension of the market may be helped by closer co-operation 
és with this Association. 
n- 
) In putting across the message we find it necessary to 
rt maintain a Speakers’ Bureau. A booklet of valuable in- 
d formation, entitled “Speakers’ Bureau and Convention 
a. Guide,” may be of value to you. It is yours to have if you 
F ask for it. We have a few copies of the report of the New 
1 York Demonstration available for Advertisers who want to 
> know the market, but it, too, must be asked for. 
2 ' 
{ Agricultural Publishers Association 

76 West Monroe Street 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Enterprise— 


in a business paper 


By the success of its 
self-development you 
can somewhat judge the 
value of a commercial 
periodical. 


If it sells readily the 
only two things it has 
for sale—subscriptions 
and advertising space— 
keep your eye on it! 

If, in addition, its in- 
fluence constantly grows, 
hitch your own business 
chariot to it! 


Everybody loves a 


winner! 
+ * * * 

The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder readily sells subscrip- 
tions. It has 40 per cent. 
more paid subscribers than 
its nearest competitor. 


Today those subscribers 
number more than 10,750. 


The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder readily sells its ad- 


vertising space. Each of its 
issues contains, on the aver- 
age, 30 per cent. more pages 
of advertisements than its 
nearest competitor. 


And the subscription price 
and advertising rates of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder are 
materially higher than those 
of any competing publica- 
tion. 


No advertising agent re- 
ceives a cent of commission 
for placing advertisements 
in the. Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder; yet the paper re- 
ceives orders for more 
advertising direct from such 
agents than any other com- 
peting periodical does. 


Why is all this? 
It’s enterprise. 


—successful results from 
the constant efforts of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder to 
improve itself and its serv- 
ice and remain, as it has 
been for thirty-eight years, 
the predominant publication 
of its kind. 


=— get acquainted with 


The Boot and 


Shoe Recorder 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 127 Duane St. 
St. Louis, 1627 Locust St. 
Rochester, 609 Powers Bldg. 





Chicago, 189 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. 
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Association 
Teaches Retailers How 
to Sell 


Conclusion That the Knit Goods 
Dealer Needs Education Leads 
to Novel Plan—The Printed 
Message Relied Upon in the 
New Publication to Be Issued by 
Manufacturers Co-Operatively 








HE Knit Goods Manufacturers 

of America, as an association, 
has been considering co-operative 
advertising for a number of years, 
but owing to peculiar conditions 
within the industry has never been 
able to bring the various in- 
terested groups together on one 
plan. 

A short time ago the retail 
group of this association, those 
who sell to retailers, decided to 
undertake a campaign of educa- 
tion—dealer help—for the re- 
tailer. 

This group has now set aside a 
small amount of money which will 
pay for the publication and dis- 
tribution of advertising literature, 
in which will be contained, month 
after month, the fundamentals of 
underwear retailing, including 
buying, selling and advertising. 
This advertising literature will be 
given in the form of a printed 
pamphlet which will have the 
name “Kneedle.” 

“The material to be contained 
in each issue,” said R. B. Wool- 
ley of Thomas, F. Logan, Inc., 
who is managing editor, “will be 
purely constructive in text and 
illustration. It will be ‘how to’ 
material; how to do this, how to 
do that. It will show the under- 
wear retailer who is forgetting his 
underwear department how he can 
dust it off, brighten it up, play it 
up to the people of his community 
and make it pay a profit. It will 
show the reasons for the failure 
of other underwear retailers. And, 
in no sense of the word, is the 
‘Kneedle’ to attempt to usurp the 
very necessary and important 
functions of the trade papers. The 
retailers’ advertising columns are 
not for sale. Its policy is not dic- 
tated so much by the group of 
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manufacturers who support it as 
by its readers. 

“It is the intent to have each 
manufacturer use this publication 
as a distinct aid in selling his 
product. Each one has one-half 
page of advertising monthly. Each 
one knows what he can do to 
make the ‘Kneedle’ pay for his 
product. Many plan to have their 
salesmen carry the ‘Kneedle’ as 
wherever and whenever the ques- 
tion of underwear merchandising 
arises it saves the salesman’s valu- 
able time to be able to refer his 
customer to the ways and means 
covered in the publication.” 

This work of the retail group is 
carried on, with the co-operation 
of Roy A. Cheney, secretary of 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Association, by a committee hav- 
ing as its members J. E. Bryan, 
sales and advertising manager of 
the Superior Underwear Company, 
Piqua, O., chairman; James 
Cronon, Jr., Winship-Boit Com- 
pany, Wakefield, Mass., and W. J. 
Ross, former secretary of the as- 
sociation, now with the Munsing- 
wear Company, Minneapolis. 





Club Promotes Advertising 
Scholarships 


As a result of a movement started by 
the educational committee of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis, W. C. D’Arcy, 
president of the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company and ex-president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
has offered a four-year scholarship in 
a school offering a course in advertis- 
ing. The executive committee of the 
Junior Club will pick four men, from 
whom the educational committee of the 
senior organization will pick the final 
winner. The scholarship contemplates 
a course in commerce and finance, with 
advertising as one of its features. 

The Advertising Club will also finance 
a scholarship in the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance. This scholarship will cover one 
year’s tuition only, to be awarded an- 
nually, and may be renewable. The 
selection will be made from students 
already in school who have completed 
their second year and are entering the 
third year of college. 

Plans of the club contemplate other 
scholarships of a similar nature to be 
given by men in the advertising busi- 
ness. 





The Newark, N. J., Ledger has ap- 
pointed the Chas. H. Eddy Company, 
with offices in New York, Chicago and 
Boston, to represent it in the national 
advertising field. 





Federal Reserve System Tries an 
Experiment with “Dealer 





Electros” 


Booklet of Proofs, Containing Thirty Illustrated Advertisements, Re- 


ceives Prompt Support from M 


EVEN years ago, if it was sug- 

gested to a banker that his 
business contained all the essen- 
tial ingredients of modern adver- 
tising, he promptly turned a cold 
shoulder to the idea 
and said, among other 
things, that pictorial 
publicity was most 
unethicai—for banks. 

The very thought 
of it was undignified. 

A nice border: 
made up of snow- 
white marble columns 
would be acceptable, 
if coupled with a 
statement of finances 
and little things like 
that. 

If the bank had as 
a trade-mark an eagle 
or a slab of granite 
or a picture of the 
“Mayflower,” then 
these could be em- 
ployed in one. corner. 
But the advertising 
artist and the writer 
who prepared really 
interesting, human 


harvesting 
Bank’ and 


are especially favorable to the farmer. 
borrowings to cover cost of fertilizing, 


counted by this ban 


embers All Over the Country 


One of the romances of this 
new era in bank advertising is the 
progress of the Federal Reserve 
banking system. This institution 
has probably done more to edu- 


ionize 
the Business of Farming — 


E operations of the Federal Reserve System 


His 
0 anting, 
ing hié crop can redis- 
with the Federal. Reserve 
an abundant supply of credit at mad- 


. and car 


erate rate thus assured. 





copy was taboo with 
the bank president. 
Everyone knows 


This bank realizes to the full the vital importance 
of the farmer's work and‘is genuinely desirous of 
extending to the farmers of this community the 
benefits resulting from its membership in the Fed- 





how those stupid 
prejudices have been 
overcome. 

Everyone knows 


eral Reserve System. 


(Name of Bank to be Inserted Here) 





that banks have 





opened a perfect 
treasure trove of ma- 
terial for advertising. 

What seemed a barren subject 
is more prolific than anyone ever 
dreamed. For banks are closely 
interlocked with trade, business, 


progress and modern civilization. 
The material is as prolific and in- 
exhaustible as it is picturesque. 
Both artist and writer have ac- 
complished truly remarkable things. 


134 





IN THIS ADVERTISING THE FARMER IS APPROACHED AS A 


BUSINESS MAN 


cate the small banker, from coast 
to coast, than any other one driv- 
ing force. 

Three years ago, approximately 
its ‘first attempt at advertising 
was launched. 

A number of two-column illus- 
trated advertisements were pre- 
pared in New York, printed in 
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booklet form and sent to all mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem of banks. 

There were nibbles and an indi- 
cation of interest. 

And then a second series was 
produced and distributed. This 
met with better success, although 
sent out during war times and 
under most adverse circumstances. 

Over ten thousand electrotypes 
of these advertisements were 
ordered by banks in almost every 
state in the Union. In order to 
make them more appreciative of 
the material, a nominal charge 
was made. 

And now the third booklet has 
recently been printed and sent 
broadcast. It is small, rather in- 
significant in make-up and printed 
on ordinary paper, but it is doing 
the business. The banks are or- 
dering electros in generous lots. 
They may have one or all of them 
as they see fit. No undue pres- 
sure is brought to bear. 

It is interesting to study the 
order sheets on this Federal Re- 
serve series, and find just what 
type of advertisement makes the 
strongest appeal. 

Designs and copy which had a 
tendency to preach optimism in 
the face of current conditions, 
came first in order perhaps, 
coupled with appeals to reason 
and the exploitation of America’s 
resources. 

Reconstruction was also a fa- 
vorite theme, with a gentle hint 
that the United States intended 
to do bigger and better things than 
ever in its remarkable history. 

The pictures, used in every ad- 
vertisement, get entirely away 
from the hackneyed bank pictures 
of bygone days. They tell the 
story contained in the text, at 
whatever cost—even if it be a bit 
sensational. It is a sincere effort 
to humanize the bank. 

The book of advertisements 
covers almost every news item in 
finance or business, worthy of the 
name, and handles live issues in 
a way that is certain to interest 
the small town reader. 

It has been found possible to 
make the illustrations in the car- 
toon style, that is, while seriously 
inclined, they present a_ terse, 
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powerful picture of conditions 
that exist or that may exist. It 
may be Uncle Sam, studying the 
globe as he plans his new markets, 
or a thrifty business man, sowing 
dollars in fertile soil, as new pro- 
duction plants spring up in his 
wake. 





London Linen Retailers Adver- 


tise Here 

_ Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., London, 
England, “The Linen Hall,” has ap- 
pointed the McCutcheon-Gerson Ser- 
vice, Chicago, to take charge of an ad- 
vertising campaign in the United States. 
Copy is now appearing in newspapers 
in larger cities and a more extensive 
campaign is to be launched in the fall. 

Robinson & Cleaver conduct a large 
retail linen establishment and are seek- 
ing to interest American visitors in 
London. 





Cuban Cigar Makers Unite for 
Foreign Trade 


The formation of a co-operative sales 
agency, with the purpose of entering 
the foreign trade field, is planned by 
twelve independent cigar manufacturers 
of Cuba. Capital aggregating several 
million dollars is behind the plan. The 
combination, it is said, aims to elimi- 
nate intermediaries and bring Havana 
in direct touch with the market on the 
other side of the Atlantic, especially 
Russia. 





Philadelphians Back Vigilance 
Work 


A series of weekly membership drives 
is being held in the interests of the 
Philadelphia Better Business Bureau. 
On March 25 the automobile and ac- 
cessories industries were addressed by 
Philip Kind, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, and H. Ff Kenner, sec- 
retary of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 


Great Britain Will Seek In- 


creased Footwear Sales 

An organized compsin will be opened 
shortly in the United States, conducted 
by specially selected trade experts, 
for the purpose of increasing the sale 
of British footwear in the United 
States, according to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London. 








Stanley Works Buys Stanley 


Rule & Level Co. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has bought the stock, good will 
and factories of_the Stanley Rule & 
Level Company, New Britain. All ad- 
vertising and sales work of the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company will be handled 
by the Stanley Works. 
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“Allow Us to Present the 
Advertising Merits of Our 
Telephone Directories” 


These directories, which will go 
to press soon, will be distributed 
throughout New York State and 
Northern New Jersey. 


Their combined circulation will total 
2,750,000 copies. 


They will stay actively on the job for 
several months and will be consulted 
millions of times daily by farmers, 
housewives, merchants, traders, job- 
bers and wholesalers. 


Rates for advertising in them are low. 
Results from this advertising are high. 


Let us give you our rate for aaver- 
tising in these 2,750,000 trade pro- 


ducers. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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Advertising Follows 
the Screen 


In its fight for better pictures, 
Photoplay, the World’s Leading 
Moving Picture Magazine, is in 
constant touch with community 
leaders the country over. 


These active American men and 
women, who are foremost in the 
day-to-day life of the nation, 
realize the importance to that 
life of the motion-picture in- 
dustry. They know that no 
small part of the education and 
viewpoint of an entire generation 
of Americans is directly influ- 
enced by the screen. With Pho- 
toplay, they are determined that 
this influence shall be constantly 
more inspiring. 


With any force as universally 
recognized as the motion-picture 
modern advertising is inevitably 
concerned. Because the motion- 
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picture commands the interest 
and study of community leaders, 
because it is so intimate a part 
of the daily life of America, the 
relation of advertising and the 


motion-picture is one worthy of 


most thorough-going investiga- 
tion by every advertising man who 
takes his profession seriously. 


There is no quicker, no more 
effective way of transferring to 
your advertising message the 
vital, human interest in the mo- 
tion-picture than by making full 
use of the magazine that gathers 
up this interest in its pages— 
Photoplay, the World’s Leading 
Motion Picture Magazine. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Pride of ownership arises not so 
much from what we think of a 
product as from what others think 
of it. 


The finest motor car in the world 
loses half its value to us if nobody 
else knows that it is the finest 
motor car in the world. 


The product that is widely adver- 
tised, and that is universally recog- 
nized as a superior product is the 
one that we take genuine satisfac- 
tion in owning. 


The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company 


Advertising 
MADISON THEATRE BUILDING, DETROIT 
DAYTON OFFICE: 


709-710 Dayton Savings and 
Trust Bldg. 
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Public Service Corporation Goes to 
Public in Advance 


Advertising Paves Way for Telephone Company to Ask for Rate Increase 


DURING the past month, the 
nine million and more people 
living in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania have been getting intimate- 
ly acquainted with the company 
back of the telephone and the 
telephone operator. 

For some years almost every- 
body in this country has been on 
more or less intimate and more 
(or less) friendly terms with the 
familiar telephone and the opera- 
tor who greets us when we lift 
the receiver from the hook. And 
although we wouldn’t know our 
operator if we met her face to 
face, still the frequency of ver- 
bal contact creates more or less 
of a friendly acquaintanceship. 
As to the company or business 
organization that is back of the 
telephone and the telephone girl, 
we have known even less, for 
the reason that an impersonal 
corporation is a great deal harder 
to get acquainted with: than even 
a mere “voice with a smile.” 

The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania, preparatery to 
making application to the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania for authority to increase 
telephone service rates, has con- 
ducted an advertising-educational 
campaign that for completeness 
and thoroughness must have come 
pretty close to reaching the high- 
water mark in the history of pub- 
lic and semi-public service cor- 
porations in their relations with 
the public. 

The company has been doing 
business since 1917—except, of 
course, during the short period 
when the telephone systems of 
the nation were under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, 
on service rates fixed in 1917 on 
a basis of costs for maintenance, 
operation, etc, as of 1911, 1912 
and 1913. 

Those of us who have been 
attempting to buy our individual 
or family supplies of food, clothes 


and shelter on wages or salaries 
1 





fixed in 1917 on the basis of costs 
as they were during 1911, 1912 
and 1913—if there are any such 
human beings alive after having 
gone through such an experience 
—are fast slipping down a greased 
plank into the depths of utter 


bankruptcy! In other words, it 
can’t be done. 
That, in brief, is the basis on 


which the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has gone to the public of 
Pennsylvania to tell its story, and 
that, too, is the basis on which 
it has asked for authority to in- 
crease rates: 

For some time past the com- 
pany has been maintaining its 
standard of service by filling the 
gap between income and expense 
by drawing on its surplus. But 
there is a limit to any surplus, 
and the company came to the defi- 
nite conclusion some time ago that 
one of two things must happen. 
If the present standard of service 
was to be maintained, and if the 
Bell System was to be extended 
and improved to meet the ever- 
growing demands upon it, not to 
speak of paying the increased 
costs for everyday materials, 
labor, etc., then it must mave 
higher rates. Otherwise, the serv- 
ice must be curtailed and the 
quality of the service sacrificed 
to bring the cost of doing busi- 
ness within the limits of the com- 
pany’s income. 


APPROVAL OF PUBLIC SOUGHT 
THROUGH ADVERTISING 


So, late in February—just one 
month before the application for 
the increased service rates was 
made to the Public Service 
Commission—the Bell company 
launched an advertising and pub- 
licity campaign that has covered 
the entire Keystone State and 
reached practically every man, 
woman and child in that common- 
wealth as only modern advertis- 
ing has made it possible to do. 


The main batteries of the cam- 
1 
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paign have, of course, been the 
series of thirty-six display adver- 
tisements that have appeared in 
every issue of practically all the 
newspapers of the State. A total 
of 348 daily and weekly news- 


papers have carried these Bell ad- - 


vertisements, most of which have 
been three columns wide by 202 
lines deep. 

Supplementing this newspaper 
advertising, the company has 
stated its case to its 16,000 em- 
ployees through small printed 
folders enclosed in pay envelopes. 
Every one of the 2,000 letters— 
the regular business correspond- 
ence leaving the main Bell office 
daily—has carried a small printed 
slip telling the story. Each of the 
50,000 visitors to the central offices 
during the period of the campaign 
has been handed a small booklet 
entitled “The Why and Where- 
fore,” which has been a frank 
statement of the company’s needs 
and the reasons why rates must 
be increased if the service is to 
be maintained. Representatives 
of the company, speaking before 
meetings in business clubs, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, 
and similar organizations, have 
carried the message to approxi- 
mately 50,000 more persons. Lit- 
erature has been supplied to the 
10,000 and more persons who 
have visited the seventy-five busi- 
ness offices in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the month. Telephone bills 
to the number of 860,000 have car- 
ried enclosures telling the same 
story. There have been news- 
paper interviews with the com- 
pany’s officials, and more folders 
sent to stockholders. Posters 
have been displayed in telephone 
company offices and stations. 

What has this story, this mes- 
sage, been? A plain, matter-of- 
fact, logical, straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement telling simply 
and concisely just what the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania is up against, and what the 
users of telephones will be up 
against if the company is not 
granted rates sufficiently high to 
meet the needs of the times. 

A study of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements shows very clearly 
that while there are no frills on 
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these advertisements, neither are 
there—in the slang of a few years 
ago, any flies on them! The two 
sizes of space used, in each in- 
stance, have permitted  illustra- 
tions, good readable sizes of type. 
and a remarkably judicious use of 
white space in view of the news- 
print shortage which has affected 
advertisers as well as newspaper 
publishers during the past winter. 

While each piece of copy has 
taken up a different phase of the 
general problem, there has run 
through the entire campaign this 
dominating note: 

“Our operating costs have, for 
several years, been steadily rising 
—have now practically doubled. 
In this respect we have been ex- 
periencing only what you have in 
your factories, your offices, and 
your homes. The income from 
which we pay our bills is derived 
from the rates charged for our 
service, and— 

“These rates are now what they 
were before the war! 

“The problem, then, is one of 
making ends meet; and this, we 
have for some time been unable 
de... . 

“We are asking the Public 
Service Commission of this Com- 
monwealth to consider the inade- 
quacy of our present revenues and 
to approve schedules of rates that 
will’ guarantee permanency, ex- 
tension and improvement to the 
business and the service.’ 

This general problem has been 
emphasized in many ways. One 
ad cited the fact that wages paid 
the Bell employees in general 
have gone up 81 per cent since 
the war, while service rates are 
just what they were before the 
war. Another has shown the in- 
creased cost of all the various 
materials that go into the main- 
tenance of a telephone system, 
while service rates “are just what 
they were before the war.” Be- 
fore 1914 it cost $13.50 to erect a 
telephone pole; to-day it costs 
$26.75. Still another piece of 
copy has asked the readers if 
there is any more reason why a 
dollar’ that is spent for telephone 
equipment, etc., will buy a hun- 
dred cents worth, when another 
dollar spent in the market-house 
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‘ | AGAINST FUTURE COMPETITION 
: And be ready for the period that is rapidly approach- 
; ing when the supply of goods in many lines will 
1 exceed the demand, when competition will be keen 
S again, and when manufacturers will have to do more 

than quote prices. 
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FORTIFY YOUR PRESENT MARKET 


OUR PREMIUM SERVICE TAKES CARE 
OF THIS SITUATION 


IT IS “GOOD-WILL ADVERTISING” 


It insures continuous buying on the part of the con- 
sumer, because he receives a direct monetary return 
for money expended. Quality and price being equal 
he will insist on such brands. 





No stock to carry. No detail to worry over. No investment 
for premiums. You pay after the sale has been made. 

The following firms that we serve are a few that may 

be referred to: 

The Nestles Food Company 

Lever Brothers Company 

The J. B. Williams Co. 

Foulds Milling Company 

Federal Snap Fastener Corporation. 


If you have a trade-mark product, write or ‘phone 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY 


50 and 52 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. a 


ESTEN W. PORTER, President and General Manager 
F. W. HUTCHINSON, Sales Manager 


Telephones—Franklin 1130-1131 
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or in the grocery store will buy 
only fifty cents’ worth. Another 
piece of copy has asked the 
reader if he could maintain his 
household in 1920 on a 1914 in- 
come—just what the Bell com- 
pany has been trying to do. Bills 
contracted by the telephone com- 
pany, showing increased costs all 
along the line, must be paid just 
the same as bills contracted by the 
individual. 

The public service character of 
telephone systems to-day has made 
it not only possible but natural 
and logical for the Bell company 
in Pennsylvania to stress the fact 
that while the corporate company 
is a private concern, the service 
is of purely a public character, 
and that therefore this public— 
the people—if they want a con- 
tinuance and extension of efficient 
telephone service, must take cog- 
nizance of the company’s financial 
plight and know the facts in the 
case. 

“This campaign,” said 
. M. Repplier, publicity man- 
ager of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, “has been designed to in- 
spire in the public, on a basis of 
actual facts, the spirit of fair 
play towards the telephone com- 
pany in its efforts to render, the 
very best possible service and the 
absolute necessity of the com- 
pany’s receiving rates adequate to 
enable it to render that character 
of service.” 

There is no form of public serv- 
ice more vital to the requirements 
of modern civilization to-day than 
the telephone, and this advertising 
and publicity campaign just con- 
ducted by the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania has 
established, beyond any question 
of doubt, the vital importance of 
modern advertising in the main- 
tenance of that service and, more- 
over, the importance of also main- 
taining not only pleasant but in- 
telligent relations between the 
public and the corporation render- 
ing that service. 


whole 





rson Bros. 


The account of the A 
okomo, Ind., 


Automobile Company, of 


has been placed with the H. E, Lesan 
Advertising Agency, New York. 
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A Week of Advertising for 
Fifth Avenue 


The merchants and business men 
with establishments situated on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have arranged an 
annual festival to be called “Fifth 
Avenue Week,” the first observance of 
which began on April 5 and will ex. 
tend to April 10. It consists of spe- 
cial poster and newspaper advertisin 
of artistic displays in the windows o 
stores, and of unified decoration of the 
thoroughfare according to a color 
scheme based on the blue and yellow 
of the municipal flag. There will also 
be lectures and exhibits in co-operation 
with the Board of Education and the 
city colleges to demonstrate the re- 
lationship of commerce to art and to 
civic ideals. 

The aim of the “week” is to im- 
press upon the city the consciousness 
of what it possesses in Fifth Avenue 
and to strengthen the habit of co- 
operation among those associated with 


it. 
J. F. Leonard With Albert 
Frank Agency 


John Felix Leonard has joined the 
service department, Chicago office, of 
Albert Frank & Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 

Mr. Leonard has been with Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., advertising department, 
Orange, N. Ja promotion department, 
Hearst Enterprises; Simmonds & Sim- 
monds, advertising agency, Chicago; 
advertising and sales manager, Brown 
Portable Conveying Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Death of Holford Bottomley 


H. Holford Bottomley, well known 
among British advertising men, died 
early last month. He was formerly 
ge manager of Clark’s Business 
College, then financial manager of the 
London Daily Mail and after that ex- 
hibition and schemes manager of the 
Associated Newspapers. During the war 
he was active with the National War 
Savings Committee and was director of 

pcm publicity of various war loans. 

e had recently established an adver- 
tising agency in ndon. 





Rowland H. Smith, of Djer- 
Kiss, Dies 


Rowland H. Smith, president of the 
Alfred H. Smith Company, of New 
York, sole importers of ‘“Djer-Kiss” 
toilet preparations, died suddenly at his 
New York home on April 2. e was 
40 years old. 





Russell A. Orr’s New Position 

Russell A. Orr, formerly of Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Inc., New York, has joined 
the sales force of the Standard En- 
graying Company, JInc., also of New 
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sales data. 





DENFORD BRUMB 


Use the Highways 
To Increase Your Sales 


Ten million automobiles and 
trucks are constantly traversing 
the highways in the United 
States today. 

Doesn’t that suggest a tre- 
mendous market for your 
product? 

Our service offers a new way 
to get direct results for dealers. 

We havé real sales facts for 
you. You can go into any town, 
any section, by itself. , 

One manufacturer doubled 
his number of dealers in one 
season by this method. 

Write us now. ‘No obliga- 
tion. We’ll mail you or your 
advertising agency maps and 


“INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


SERVICE CO 


. 
CONGRESS 


RESIC I c 
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OR several years Mr. Willard 
B. Cook, President of the 
Pathescope Company of America, 
has believed and we have believed 
with him that there.was room for 
a portable motion picture projector 
using non-inflammable films, both 
in.the home and in the business 
world. 


By a modest outlay for advertising, 
the field was tried out and the right 
plan of procedure arrived at. 


Mr. Cook’s letter, reproduced on 


the opposite page, tells the rest of 
the story. 
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=~ Charl? 
She Sidlhiesccpre, 
CARES GOGH, CeeEN New YorK City 
. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, March 30th, 1920. 
0 Fourth Avenue, 
w York City, New York. 















: =~ Mr. H. E. Leesan. 
ear Sir: 


In planing our contracte with you for a greatly enlarged advertis- 
2 “ nditure for 1920, it oocurs to us that = may be interested to 
he results which came from your services last year. 


During the first eight months of 1919 we did practically no 
dvertising and our business for that period showed an inorease of only 
bout 2% over the corresponding period of 1918. This small increase was 

entirely to the defection of one of our yriestee> Agencies, which took 
wer the sale of a competing article, for a larger territory than they en- 
joyed in our representation. 


In August you began placing advertising for us in the rotogravure 
ection of the four principal New York Sunday gepece and half e ads in 
he high-class magazines like Country Life in America, Vogue, Vanity Fair, 
own & Country, House & Garden, Spur, etc. 


During the last four months of 1919 our business exceeded that of 
he first eight months of the year by more than 37%. It exceeded that of 
he corresponding period of 1916 by 1134. 


What will be even more interesting to you is thet the increase over 
he corresponding period of 1918 was more then six ties the amount of the 
dvertising expenditure by you in our behalf. 


The conclusion is irresistible that the increase was due largely to 
advertising. 


Not only did the advertising apparently produce almost immediate 
results, but we find that this publicity has established a prestige and 

good will of apparent permanent value. 

For the above reasons we have placed with you an advertising 
gontract for the year 1920 involving more than three times the appropriation 


which you expended for us in 1919. 
Very truly yours, 


THE PATHESCOPE co. OF AMERICA, Inc. 
> WA lan Bleek 


PRESIDENT. 


440 Fourth Avenue 
N: BW ¥ ORE: oe se cervdars 


Republic pwieres 
CHICAG O."'.’ 30. 
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AD Atlanta minister—a comparatively young man—made 
the comment in a recent address, “When I was a boy 
cotton seed was a nuisance; we used to haul it out and dump 
it in the roads to fill up the ruts.” 


For 1919, the cotton seed oil, meal and hulls brought 
$383,500,000. 


An industry operating 1,000 mills, all in the South, has 
been built on a waste product. Practically all of the mills 
operate their own power plants. 


It is just one of the South’s power using industries that 
you can cover most effectviely through SOUTHERN ENGI.- 
NEER, with its 20,000 A.B.C.-proven circulation. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER reaches the chief engineers and 
superintendents in all power using industries; has the only 
thorough circulation in the South and a prestige that natu- 
rally results from being recognized by the South’s engineer- 
ing field as “our own engineering paper.” 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. Atlanta, Ga. 


Publishers of Southern Engineer, Cotton, and Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal 
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Picking a Trade Name from 
the Alphabet 


It Is Being Done Right Along, and Such Names Have a Way of Linger- 
ing in the Memory 


By Garrett K. Brown 


66 HY a name for the new 

product, anyway?” a 
friend demanded of me recently 
when I was striving to think up 
something new, novel and world- 
beating as a designation for a 
new commodity in which I am 
interested from an advertising 
standpoint. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why not just give it a set 
of inittals—sort of informal like? 
You don’t speak of your boss 
as Mr. Blank; you refer to him 
rather affectionately as “G.W.,” 
and it seems so much more 
friendly and intimate. Why 
shouldn’t the same thing be true 
of names for products?” 

I fell to thinking. I confess I 
had to admit that there was a 
great deal of truth in the claim. 
I always think with something 
akin to affection of my B. V. D.’s. 
And I’ve always thought the In- 
ternational Correspondence 
School pupils experienced almost 
an intimate college feeling when- 
ever they referred to their 
“T. C. S.” course. 

That night at home I could not 
shake the idea. I hauled out 
some magazines and began to leaf 
them through. I was astonished 
to note the pronounced tendency 
toward initials in place of words 
as names. One issue of a popu- 
lar weekly had five such names 
in full-page advertisements. 

When a business concern 
reaches the point where it can 
spend several thousand dollars 
every month for advertising, it 
must possess a fairly sound 
foundation, I argued, and when 
the heads of such a business pick 
out two or three letters from the 
alphabet and hitch their hopes, 
their factory output and their 
sales distribution to them, it is 
something that deserves looking 
into. 


To be sure, there is not a stam- 
pede toward initial names; but 
there seems to be a trend un- 
mistakably in that direction and 
away from time-honored names, 
such as Acme and Universal. 
There are, by the way, 131 dif- 
ferent concerns named “Acme” 
listed in the New York telephone 
directory ; while “Universal” is the 
choice of 172 firms, ranging from 
the Universal Abrasive Products 
Company to the Universal Zinz 
Cups Company. As for “Ameri- 
can” and “National,” those old 
stand-bys occupy more than six 
pages of listings. Is it any won- 
der, then, that newly established 
enterprises are casting about for 
more distinctive and individual 
names? If you will run through 
a few of the periodicals of na- 
tional circulation you, too, will 
probably be surprised at the num- 
ber of advertisers who have 
placed their faith in a few of 
the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet. 


MOTOR FIELD TURNS TO THE 
ALPHABET 


Among the advertisers in the 
automotive field who have adopt- 
ed initial names are: F. W. D. 
and G. M. C. motor trucks, A. C. 
spark-plugs and U. S. L. storage 
batteries. Reo is actually an ini- 
tial word, as it was coined from 
the first letters of the name of 
the car’s designer, R. E. Olds. 
This may be a surprise to many 
who have become so accustomed 
to the term “Reo” that they re- 
gard it as a nice-sounding auto- 
mobile name and have lost track 
of its early significance and sec- 
ondary meaning. 

General Electric appliances 
have come to be a ae and are 
now advertised as “G. 

Then there is U. S. & Sheet- 
rock, which is-a new form of 
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wall-board; S. R. B. ball-bearings, 
and the A. B: C. electric wash- 
ing-machine. Why did these con- 
cerns and their advisers choose 
initials when scores of names like 
“Eureka” and “Excelsior” are so 
handy? 

Most of the initial names have 
a definite significance, such as 
Y. & E. filing equipment, stand- 
ing for Yawman & Erbe, and 
A. B. A. travelers’ checks, stand- 
ing for American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the advertisement 
makes the linking of the initials 
with the product perfectly clear. 
F. W. D., for example, means 
four-wheel-drive trucks; while 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company discloses that their 
G. T. M. stands for Goodyear 
Technical Man. An _ interesting 
sidelight on G. T. M. is that when 
the initials appear for the first 
time in the text, the advertise- 
ment explains, “Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man,” but from then on in 
that piece of copy the salesman- 
engineer is — to only as 
the “G. T. 

Bae a though, one of 
these initial names appears to be 
merely an arbitrary collection of 
letters, such as B. V. D. 


THE PRACTICE IS WIDESPREAD 


The more one goes into this 
subject the more one becomes im- 
pressed with the fundamentalness 
of the idea. At every turn of 
our daily lives we meet initials 
that have grown to mean some- 
thing, and generally something 
favorable, which is very impor- 
tant. 

For instance, going back to the 
question of using initials for per- 
son’s names, we used to refer 
affectionately to Roosevelt as 
“T. R.,” but you have probably 
never heard Postmaster General 
Burleson alluded to by initials. 

The law requires that physi- 
cians have specific educational 
qualifications. If M.D. is after 
the medico’s name we ordinary 
humans feel that the doctor has 
served the necessary apprentice- 
ship. And if a man were apply- 
ing for a position as factory man- 
ager, the degree of M.E, from 
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a standard technical school would 
be a big factor in landing the 
job for him. Of course, as El- 
bert Hubbard once remarked, the 
letters after a man’s name do not 
indicate his horsepower; but 
those initials have a definite pres- 
tige, and they are quickly ac- 
cepted. 

In the newspaper world, isn’t 
F,. P. A., in New York, one of 
the best-known column conduc- 
tors? And B. L. T., in Chicago? 

Speaking of “columns” reminds 
me of a good naming story that 
my father used to tell of an old 
Irish woman who attended the 
christening of a grandchild. After 
the ceremony she drew the kindly 
priest aside and whispered to 
him, “Shure, Father, what do you 
think o’ ’em ? Namin’ the baby 
Hazel, after a nut, when the 
whole calendar is full of saints’ 
names |” 

But to continue. Recall, dur- 
ing the war, the hasty but wel- 
come notes from the service men. 
They contained constant refer- 
ences to mystic initials. One must 
be a back number, indeed, not to 
know the meaning of A. E. F., 
Bi Se Ge BB OS Kr Bo Oi: ts 


In addition to the fact that 
readers are accustomed to the 
use of initials,.a favorable fea- 
ture of such names is that it is 
next to impossible to mispro- 
nounce them. The toddlers in 
the primary grades are taught the 
alphabet; all through life an in- 
dividual letter always has the 
same sound. 

In this connection there is a 
story which still lingers in naval 
circles about the time the Navy 
made the world cruise during 
President Rooseveli’s adminis- 
tration. In London, after an in- 
spection of the battleship Ohio, 
one Englishman asked a young 
ensign, “How did you ever come 
to call the bally boat ‘hoh ten’?” 

A further advantage of initial 
names, it seems to me, is that the 
advertiser has to overcome abso- 
lutely no preconceived notions of 
the reader. I. C. S. as a group 
of letters had no meaning until 
the International Correspondence 
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THE REAL 


FACTOR 
in the 
Tractor 


Trade 


Edition 
Just Off 
the Press 


Handy Pocket 
Size for Desk 
and Field Use 


3% x7 Inches 




















416 Pages 


Weighs only 6 ounces 







THE TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT BLUE BOOK 
is the most complete, compact and concise ready-reference book 
ever published for the Tractor and Farm Equipment Trade. It 
contains Names, Addresses and Specifications of all Farm Trac- 
tors, Tractor Plows, Grain Threshers, Silo Fillers, Huskers; class- 
ified Listings of 10,000 other Agricultural Implements, with Names 
and Addresses of Manufacturers; also trade names of all Tractor 
Accessories, and other valuable Tractor tables and data. 


Gold Embossed, Fabrikoid Binding. One Dollar. Published by 


FARM MACHINERY- FARM POWER 
Charter Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


*“*Headquarters for Tractor and Farm Equipment Facts’’ 















































Schools said so. In its field, 
B. V. D. has become so successful 
that it has _—, become a gen- 
eric term. The B. V. D. Com- 
pany is constantly on the watch 


to guard against any retailer, 


either knowingly or unwittingly, 
calling garments of the same gen- 
eral nature B. V. D. or “B. V. D. 
style.” And take the case of the 
F. W. D. motor truck. Suppose 
it had been called the Wisconsin 
Four Wheel Drive Truck. Many 
prospects would have remem- 
bered the name as Milwaukee or 
Michigan. But, due to the strategy 
of selecting an initial name, there 
is only one four-wheel- on truck, 
and that is the F. W. 

A final advantage ie that the 
courts afford the same protection 
to initials as to any other trade- 
name. That is, a competitor can 
be prevented from picking sim- 
ilar initials and attempting to 
palm off the goods on an unwary 
purchaser. 

Initial names, then, have the 
four advantages of being made 
up of symbols familiar to all, 
they are practically self-pronounc- 
ing, they can be made to mean 
anything the advertiser desires, 
and they can be legally protected. 
After all, are not these just the 
favorable qualities we all want 
our trade-names to possess? 

Have I proved my point that 
if you are unable to get a dis- 
tinctive name you can generally 
find distinctive initials? If so, 
I'll lean back in my chair and 
puff away on “good old P. A.” 
packed in my “W. D. C. pipe.” 





J. A. Gove Advanced by Real- 
art Company 


Jay A. Gove, who has been in charge 
of advertising for the Realart Pictures 
Corporation, New York, was recently 
made assistant general manager of that 
organization. Mr. Gove will have gen- 
eral supervision of all departments, and 
will have charge of the development 
and co-ordination of advertising and 
sales. 

‘ 


Hansen Has Service Organiza- 


tion at Newark 


Alan H. Hansen, recently with the 
speek Advertising Agency, Newark, 
4 has established * an advertising 
service in that city 
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From a Keen Judge of Circu- 
lation Values 


Tue Stanparp UNION 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ Ink is to be congratulated 
on its circulation report as of March 
18, 1920. As I have been a reader of 
Printers’ Ink since its first issue, it is 
a pleasure to know that 17,999 other 
persons regard it as highly as I do. 

he most significant thing about your 
report is that three-fourths of your sub- 
seribers apparently renew their sub- 
scriptions efore expiration, thus prov- 
ing that not a single copy must be 





missed. 
R. F. R. Huntsman, 
President. 
How St. Louis Puts Over a 


Bond Issue 


The publicity committee in charge of 
a campaign to authorize a $24,000,000 
bond issue in St. Louis is made up ex- 
gpavey s of members of the AAvertaiag 
Club of St. Louis,.with M. Holder- 
ness, president of the club, as chair- 
man. An intensive campaign is in 
progress, precedent to the election, 
which will be held in May. 





New Direct-Mail Company in 
St. Louis 


O. A. Watson, for a number of years 
with the Stewart Scott Printing Com- 
any, St. Louis, has resigned and has 
ecome associated with the Wright- 
Ademars Company. This is a aqvy 
formed organization of St. Louis whic 
will operate a service agency in con- 
nection with direct-mail advertising. 





John C. Sims With Tetlow 


John C. Sims, who resumed his con- 
nection as advertising director for the 
Philadelphia Trust Company upon his 
return from Headquarters Staff in 
France, has resigned to join the sales 
department of the Henry Tetlow Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 





Fred L. Hall With Baranger 


Fred L. Hall, for thirteen years with 
the Oakland, Cal., Tribune, ten years 
of that time as ’ advertising manager 
and director, has left to become associ- 
ated with the W. R. Baranger Com- 
pany, publication representatives, with 
offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 





Petticoat Manufacturer Ap- 
points Agency 

The advertising account of the R. H. 

Sircom Company, New York and Mel- 

rose, Mass., manufacturer of petticoats, 


has been placed in the hands of The 
Corman Company, New York. 
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In March, as in February, The 
Star printed more paid display advertis- 
ing than any other St. Louis daily paper. 


The Measurements Follow: 


(i Be) Saree . . 2895 Cols. 
Globe-Democrat ............ 2318 Cols. 
Post-Dispatch ......... .... 1830 Cols. 
Pe oo rae ae Sa cnet eed 1490 Cols. 


In March The Star was in FIRST POSITION among all 
St. Louis daily newspapers in Total Paid Advertising. 















In Local Display Advertising, The Star published 2504 
columns, which is 195 columns more than were published 
by the daily Post-Dispatch and The Times COMBINED. 


Net Paid 
Average 


March 


creuistin 114,81 


A gain of nearly 20,000 over March, 1919. 

’ 99 99 
Don’t Say ‘‘Paper’”’ Say ‘‘STAR 
Trade Mark Registered 
National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Philadelphia 






Chicago New York 
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Everybody Interested in Adgsin: 


The Life Story of 














° T. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis “ 
The Man who made ol 
The Saturday Evening Post 

D 
cc 
TARTS in the April 17th Issue of Forbes and cc 
will continue serially in each succeeding is- us 
sue, once every two weeks, until completed. C 
This remarkable business fact romance written B 

exclusively for us by that consummate artist 
Richard Spillane should be read by every man F 
interested in advertising. V 
Judging from his first few chapters, this “life” W 


will take rank as an American classic. 


We have prepared for a greatly increased news- 
stand distribution, but to insure your getting every P 
issue enter subscriptions using coupon below. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
If Your Newsdealer Is Sold Out, Use This Coupon 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me Forbes Magazine every two weeks, beginning with the Curtis 
Story. After 10 days, I shall either cancel this order, or send you $4.00 for 
one year’s subscription. 


(Canada $4.50 Foreign $5.00) 
TE) aa idhiccinivon dnb iebienndidednaasb tthe vss 664 46 $62 wpe Wed e<aiitables 2 F 
NN he, i es id ehdny aos éeudtvens st iereees 050 eus elkeeedbenheies 
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HE ADVERTISING GROWTH of Forbes 


is a continuous Success Story. 


THE SOUNDNESS of our editorial policy, the 
unusual character of our circulation, the high de- 
gree of reader responsiveness have brought us new 
and important accounts. 


DEFINITE TRACEABLE RESULTS when 
copy has been prepared with this end in view have 
confirmed the judgment of.all advertisers who are 
using space. 


COOPERATION through the Forbes Bureau of 


Business Information is helping our advertisers. 
FORBES represents an unusual opportunity. 


Write for full information and let us show what 
we can do for you or your client. 


Present Paid Circulation 35,000 
Present Advertising Rate $250.00 a Page (680 Lines) 


FORBES 


PUBLISHED EVERY 2 WEEKS B. C. FORBES, Editor 


20c a copy $4.00 a year 
FRANK H. BURNS WALTER DREY SEARS & IRVING 
Little Building 299 Broadway Peoples Gas Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. New York Chicago, IIl. 


New England Mgr. Advertising Director Western Managers 
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— 170% Gain— 


is the March advertising record of our Trio 


The Boys’ World 


The Girls’ Companion 
Young People’s Weekly 


with but four March issues this year as 
against five in 1919. But it is not this 170% 
gain, but the reasons back of it, that are the 
important thing. The fact that— 


Each paper definitely serves its well-defined field 
and in the aggregate provides more than a million 
(over half) of the entire 1,800,000 circulation of 
the eight publications in the boy-and-girl field, 
with results in proportion— 


That, with one exception, they are the only 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES in the boy-and-girl 
field, insuring a timeliness, or frequency, or both, 
to your announcement not elsewhere available— 


That each issue the young folks enjoy the papers 
more (and tell us so) and each year more young 
folks enjoy them— 


That the 100% Consumer-value and tremendous 
Buying-influence of a million boys and girls in a 
million desirable homes pays big advertising 
dividends, now and later— 


These a’e some of the reasons on which THE TRIO 
is substantially prov ng out to the complete satisfac- 
tion of a growing .ist of national advertisers. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce. 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty “Trio :A Miition Bors AND Girts 


Tue Boys’ WorLD THE Girts’CoMPANION YouNG PERoPLE’s WEEKLY 
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Advertising with Americanism 
as a By-Product 


Walworth Manufacturing Company Links Up Our Government and the 
Stillson Wrench as Two Superior American Inventions 


HERE was once a great or- 

ganization, nation-wide in its 
scope, marketing an article of 
everyday use. It was a solid, re- 
spectable, long-established firm, 
which, in the face of many differ- 
ent brands of competition, had 
fought its way through the years 


to a pre-eminent position. And 
then it rested oars. Instead of an 
active, resistless merchandising 


force, it. became a passive body, 


secure in its feeling of impreg-, 


nability. Lacking now was the 
intensity of progression. 

At this time a small competitor, 
with great ambitions of his own, 
came into being; and watching 
closely the giant firm, seized upon 
the opportunity afforded by the 
slackening momentum and in its 
tiny way began to make assault 
upon the market. His article, 
while superficially attractive, was 
shoddy in its vitals; but by vigor- 
ous solicitation and _plausible- 
appearing description, he managed 
to secure from his competitor’s 
market a considerable volume of 
business. Orders are generally 
given to those who ask most 
vigorously for them; and poor 
merit with intensive pushing will 
frequently win over fine quality 
which hides itself in the wilder- 
ness. 

This imaginative little story of 
the great firm and its insignificant 
competitor illustrates the position 

. of Bolshevism in the United 
States to-day. 

During the war Americanism 
displayed itself in an active, vigor- 
ous patriotism, that spread the 
word of its merits to every nook 
and corner of the nation. Small 
chance under such conditions for 
the dangerous “isms” to make ap- 
preciable progress. Americanism 
was the more active force, and in 
the competition of governmental 
principles was holding its tre- 


mendous market and constantly 
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gaining on the remaining bit of 
untouched field. 

But the war is over; the fer- 
vored fires have died down. It has 
become a big, passive feeling—a 
giant asleep—making little or no 
resistance against the gnawing in 
of the festering propaganda. 
Awaken it once more; let it assert 
itself ; and (returning to the mer- 
chandising comparison) those 
who have neglected to try it be- 
cause no effort has been made to 
sell them upon its superior merits 
will be induced to make an initial 
purchase. As a good article re- 
sults in repeat sales, its buyers 
will become so pleased with’ the 
results of their trial that they will 
become steady, continuous users; 
and the most vehement solicita- 
tions of shoddy competitors will 
fall ‘upon deafened ears. 

An interesting instance of 
Americanism as a by-product of 
advertising is a folder on Still- 

‘son wrenches issued by the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, 
entitled, “Some Remarks from 
Dan McGann.” Inside is a vigor- 
ous drawing showing that husky 
individual, with clenched fist and 
three-foot Stillson upraised in 
fighting attitude, giving vent to 
his feelings before a group of 
workmen, who, alarmed and 
amazed, shrink back before his 
wordy onslaught. And fitting 
words to the picture: 


Said Dan McGann to a foreign man 
who worked at the self-same bench, 
“Let me tell you this,” and for empha- 
sis he flourished a Stillson wrench, 
“Don’t talk to me of the bourgeoisie, 
don’t open your mouth to speak 

Of your socialists or your anarchists, 
don’t mention the bolsheveek. 

For I’ve had enough of this foreign stuff, 
I’m sick as a man can be 

Of the speech of hate, and I'm tellin’ 
you straight that this is the land for 

me.. 


And so on for two more stanzas, 
with the trusty Stillson playing a 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


ADVERTISING COMPARISONS 


For First Three Months 
of 1920 


GAZETTE.....147,936 inches 
Second paper. ... 129,926 inches 
Third paper..... 103,064 inches 


The above is Week-day advertis- 
ing. It includes everything from 
the smallest Want Ad to the 
largest Display. 


The 
“GAZETTE 
LEADS! 


In DISPLAY advertising—six days 
against six—the “Gazette’s’’ LEAD over 
the Telegram (morning) was 113,876 
lines; AD over the Post (evening) 
was 126,952 lines. 

And it is DISPLAY advertising that 
brings customers into Worcester stores 
to Buy Goods! 


National Advertising 


Month “GAZETTE” ....158,144 lines 





of Telegram ........104,076 lines 
GE CUED Wesccdcct see 76,244 lines 


For first THREE MONTHS of 1920, 
the “Gazette” LEADS the Telegram 
(morning) 115,234 lines—and leads the 
Post (evening) 227,360 lines. 


Circulation 


For January, February and March Ga- 
zette’s daily average was 30,857 net paid. 


MARCH 
31, 783 net paid 


Almost wholly CONCENTRATED COM- 
PACT in Worcester’s immediate trading 
zone! 


Worcester Gazette 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York —Chicago 











not inconspicuous part in his 
declaration. 

Across the top of the double- 
page illustration runs the second 
line of his scathing diatribe, in 
enlarged size of type, while below 
is the simple statement: 

“Just as the Genuine Walworth 
Stillson wrench, an American in- 
vention, surmounts all obstacles in 
a typically American manner, so 
the American workman can be 
trusted to triumph over the many 
‘isms’ now abroad in the land.” 

The response from this folder 
is indicative of a general approval 
of the sentiments it expresses. 
Samples were sent to a list of 
manufacturers with the suggestion 
that they request additional copies 
to post in various parts of their 
manufacturing plants. And the 
replies were prompt and emphatic. 
From a list of 1, answers 
were received, the requests for 
additional copies ranging from 
ten to a hundred or more. Typical 
of the impression it made are 
these: 

“We will post these in a con- 
spicuous place as the remarks are 
what some people need to start 
them thinking.”—Crucible Steel 
Company of America. 

“We think the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dan McGann should be 
sent broadcast all over the coun- 
try. This kind of American doc- 
trine should be preached from all 
the hillsides.” 

“The sentiments are surely well 
timed and should be brought to 
the attention of every American.” 


ADVERTISING NOT DISGUISED 


The letter which accompanied 
the folder on its pilgrim jour- 
ney presents a point of interest in 
that there was no attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that it was an ad- 
vertisement for Walworth Still- 
son wrenches: “But,” it said, 
“while the Stillson wrench will 
get a boost thereby, will not the 
sentiments as expressed by Dan 
McGann receive a little more at- 
tention at the hands of the men 
in the shop than if the poem it- 
self was simply’ posted without 
any further comment?” The re- 
spOnse indicated that business men 
agreed. 
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A Leader for 115 Years 





INCE its first issue the leader- 
ship of The Churchman has 
never been challenged. Always it 


has dominated the Episcopal field. 


The standard of The Churchman 
is high and it has been jealously 
guarded. The privilege of reading 
The Churchman costs the sub- 
scriber $4.00 a year. He pays 
gladly for he believes in the paper. 


Here is full reader value: High- 
grade distribution and a high-grade 
medium. The Churchman seeks 
and accepts none but high-grade 
advertising. 


THE CHVRCHMAN 


Churchman Co., Publishers 
381 FourTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 










































































E have made a 

specialty of in- 
terpreting, by  illus- 
tration, the mode for 
women and children, 
showing style tenden- 
cies and changes most 
effectively. Manu- 
facturers and retail- 
ers, have appreciated 
the value of this serv- 
ice which has direct- 
ly resulted in steady 
sales growth. 

With our increased 
organization of expert 
fashion artists we are 
now ready to capably 
handle for new clients, 
work of our usual 
high. quality. 


FITZWATER 
STUDIO 


432 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Among the retail stores is a large 
field of usefulness for the folder. 
The company is about to distribute 
it to them, expecting that many 
thousands will find their way into 
dealers’ windows. 

Advertising with the by-product 
is going to be difficult in many 
businesses; but where possible it 
will by its very unusualness at- 
tract an overmeasure of attention, 
at the same time performing 
patriotic service to the country, 
to the good Americans in it, and 
to those who ought to be good 
Americans ‘and would be were 
Americanism properly advertised 
to them. 


Proprietary Association Has 
Advertising Bureau 


The Proprietary Association, whose 
members are said to manufacture ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of proprietary 
medicines that are sold through the or- 
dinary channels of trade, has estab- 
lished an advertising bureau in connec- 
tion with its general offices in Chicago. 

The new department will endeavor to 
assist publishers who are in doubt re- 
garding the legitimacy of any package 
medicine copy offered. If the facts re- 
garding the medicine are not known 
to the bureau it promises to make a 
thorough and impartial investigation and 
report to the publisher as soon as pos 
sible. 

“Where advertising is submitted to 
us,” says Kemp, general repre- 





sentative of the association, “we pro- 
pose to apply these tests, to wit: the ad- 
mission requirements of the Proprie- 


tary Association ‘and the standards of 
advertising of proprietary medicines 
adopted by the Vigilance Committee of 











the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


the World. . 
“If copy submitted, or the product 
advertised, does not meet these tests the 


make every 


advertising bureau will 
the manufac- 


friendly effort to assist 
turer in altering and correcting his 
copy or his product, or both. In this 
work we will have the co-operation of 
the machinery of the Proprietary As- 
sociation’s Requirements Committee, 
and we expect to be able to perform 
constructive service both for the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser.’ 


London Store Advertises in 
New York 


Harrod’s, Ltd., has undertaken an 
advertising campaign in the United 
States. The campaign will consist of 
editorial advertisements which seek 
to build goed will in the United States 
for the London department store. At 
present the campaign is confined to 
New York. Frank Irving Fletcher, 
advertising service, New York, is 
handling the copy for this campaign. 
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Users of Big Catalogs Know 


that the most practical way today to issue their 
salesmen’s and dealer’s catalogs is in loose-leaf form. 


A catalog should say ‘‘ Here it is’ 


> every time a 


customer wants authentic information about your 
line. If your catalog doesn’t say that — and say it 
readily —it is a drone in your sales hive, a wasteful 
expense to you and worthless to your customers. 


You cannot keep a catalog correct, properly and 
economically, if you use bound catalogs. 





Originators 
—in 1899— 
of the Loose 
Leaf System 

of Catalog 

Binding 

















Salesmen, jobbers, dealers, purchasing agents 
— they all prefer their catalogs in 


Badger Loose-Leaf 
Catalog Binders 


Badgerized catalogs are easily kept up-to-date right. 
Obsolete pages are easily replaced in a moment and 
the catalog always retains same business-like appear- 
ance that it had when you sent it out. 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities offered 
to Badgerize your catalog. 


Write us for specific information about your particular 
case, stating size of page, thickness of book, paper used, 
frequency of issue, number of catalogs per issue, etc. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 350 Fiorida st. WISCONSIN 
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Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 


Announces the Completion of 


The Parent’s Library 





OMPRISING nine volumes, 
prepared under the editorial 
supervision of Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wis- 
consin, Educational Director of 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life. 


The Library forms an invaluable 
addition to informative literature 
for parents. It will provide an 
added service for the readers of 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life, 
and will be widely used, not alone 
by individual readers, but by Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, by Mothers’ 
Clubs and by all educational societies 
in connection with the constructive 
campaign for child betterment 
being carried on in the pages 
of the magazine. 
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Magazine 
HOME LIFE 





Among titles contained in the 
library are the following: 


By Professor M. V. O’Shea 


Educational Director of 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 


Four Volumes 


First Steps in Child Training 

The Trend of the Teens 

The Faults of Childhood and Youth 
Everyday Problems in Child Training 


By W. H. Galland, M. D. 


Medical Director of 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 


Three Volumes 


' The Proper Feeding of Infants 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
Maternity and Infant Care 


By Henriette Weber 


Musical Director of 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 


One Volume 


Putting Young America in Tune 


The books are now being printed on the presses of 
Frederick J. Drake & Company, Chicago, 
and will be offered for sale at all booksellers. 


In more than 700,000 American homes 
Mother’s Magazine and Home Life is 
the authority on every phase of: the 
care and culture of the young. 
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What they say about 
Multicolor Press 


“We have been using the Multicolor Press for 
over four years and have always found the 
machine practical and satisfactory in every way. 
As for repairs and upkeep, the expense has been 
so small we do not care to mention it.” 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York City, 
Publishers of Literary Digest. 


“Have used the Multicolor Press for a number of 
years. It has cut down cost of form letters, etc., 
nearly, 100% besides furnishing us better work 
than when done outside of our office. In our 
work it is absolutely necessary that the match 
be perfect. We also use it for printing our house 
organ, miscellaneous office forms, etc.” 
Blackstone Institute, Chicago, II. 


) 34 us prove how it is adapted 
to your business. Write for 
catalog C, showing how the Mul- 
ticolor Press is used for form 
letters, booklets, folders, office 
and factory forms, etc. 








Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 























The Growing Pains of Business 


How Is a Manufacture to Expand When Sales Force Production—Added 
Finances or More Scientific Manufacture? 


By William R. Basset 


| garnered every man in a man- 
ufacturing way is being 
forced to reconsider his old align- 
ment of selling and manufacture 
by that most forceful of all argu- 
ments—money. 

In the old wasteful way of op- 
erating, with frequent shuttings- 
down and startings-up, with some 
of the machinery even in the busi- 
est times partially idle, even with 
low wages, money was, indeed, 
sufficiently important. But now, 
with high wages, with expensive 
raw. materials, with every service 
costing from two to three times 
as much as it did formerly, the 
business that used to carry on 
with a capital of $500,000 now 
finds that it needs at least a mil- 
lion, and that without taking into 
account future production plans 
which, based upon the old meth- 
ods, call for the investment of a 
further million. 

Not a few men have retained 
the ancient view of manufactur- 
ing and are providing funds for 
extensions and for further devel- 
opment without a thought as to 
whether under a more scientific 
code of manufacture they would 
really need the money. There are 
others who hold the same views, 
who are firmly convinced that they 
need money, but who hold back 
either because of the present price 
of money or because they cannot 
get it at any price. 

f a man can now easily get all 
of the money he needs he will ex- 
tend on the well-recognized finan- 
cial principles by which assets are 
assets and business is business, 
which hold that if a machine is 
turning out 100 of an article to- 
day the only way to get 200 of 
those articles is to install a second 
machine. 

Is it common sense, except in 
an emergency, to add greatly to 
equipment at its present prices? 
The common answer is: “I can 
get anything I ask for my goods. 
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Why worry about the cost of new 
equipment? I can triple the de- 
preciation charge and the traffic 
will still bear it.” 

A very few men have so com- 
pletely lost their bearings as to 
carry a machine which they could 
have bought for $5,000 in 1914, 
and which to-day costs $10,000, 
permanently at the larger price. 
There are few such men, how- 
ever. But beyond the cost looms 
another factor. Any considerable 
increase in the world’s productive 
capacity will serve to check the 
present tendency to inflation and 
therefore will stabilize prices. 
The new price level will undoubt- 
edly be much higher than the old 
one. That makes no difference. 
It is the stabilization that counts. 
The moment chaos becomes order, 
then the hit and miss manner of 
doing business, the buying and 
selling at any old price, has to 
stop. And that will mark the 
commercial doom of those who do 
not recognize the certain balance 
between sales and _ production. 
Then the burden of useless money 
will be crushing. 


SAVING MONEY IN THE MANU- 
FACTURING PLANT 


Very few concerns need as much 
money as they think they need 
and the wise man will not to-day 
tie up money in bricks, mortar and 
machinery unless he can charge 
them off almost at once. Yet 
without a co-ordination of pro- 
duction and sales no man can 
know the amount of money that 
he may require. He can only 
guess and his guess will be large. 
The unthinking way is to pass up 
the problem and seek more 
money; the hard, thinking way is 
to get more out of what you have. 
The more money you have in 
business in proportion to volume, 
the greater are the maintenance 
charges and the smaller is the pos- 
sibility of attaining cheap produc- 
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WE WISH 


to assume the entire 

labor and responsibilities 

of your checking depart- 
ment, 


Full Page Service 


“Guaranteed 


to 


Schedule 


Consider what this 

means to an agency in 

wages, rent, space and 

annoyance, and send for 

our representative to 

explain our proposition 
fully. 


H. ROMEIKE, tne. 


106-110 Seventh Ave. 
Telephone: Chelsea 8860 
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tion. Money is often a deterrent 
to efficiency. 

Let us look at money in rela- 
tion to the plant. Is.a plant a 
building or a tool? Most plants 
are buildings. Indeed, I have 
read no end of articles on proper 
plant design which consider not 
at all the work to be done (ex- 
cepting a certain distinction be- 
tween heavy and light manufac- 
turing) but dwell at length upon 
the architectural design. I recall 
one general plan in which the em- 
phasized feature was the location 
of the administrative offices. 

According to the writer, who 
was a man of some distinction, 
the big thing was to locate the ad- 
ministrative offices in the centre 
and radiate the various buildings 
from it like the spokes of a wheel, 
The idea was that the administra- 
tive officers could then most eas- 
ily get from place to place or 
could even survey operations from 
a central conning tower some- 
what after the model prison in 
which the guards are grouped in 
a central gallery from which the 
cell blocks radiate. But the ex- 
ecutive function is not to watch 
workmen, but''to see that the work 
goes through easily. The wheel 
design would involve the maxi- 
mum of avoidable trucking, and 
just because an automatic con- 
vevor will satisfactorily transport 
through a considerable distance is 
no reason for providing that dis- 
tance—if by any possibility it can 
be avoided. 

It is the work, not the admin- 
istration, that controls, and when- 
ever I am called in to advise upon 
factory construction my first 
thought is the work. I lay the 
work out on paper to provide a 
continuous stream which has its 
source at the receipt of the raw 
materials and its end with the fin- 
ished product at the freight car 
door. The important points are 
that the product must not retrace 
its course or move through an un- 
necessary inch of space. Having 
mapped the course of the product, 
the next step is to plan a building 
td house those sequential opera- 
tions. The building is but a cover 
—it is the case of the machine. 
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Effective April 5, 1920 


Mr. Louis D. Chew 
becomes a member of the 
Martin V. Kelley Company 
with headquartersin our New 
York office at Nineteen West 
Forty-Fourth Street. Mr. 
Chew brings a wide experi- 
ence in the planning and 


operation of sales and adver- 


tising campaigns. 


The 
Martin V. Kelley Company 
Advertising 
Toledo New York Chicago 
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Your 
Opportunity 


if you are an executive, to 
confidentially place your 
qualifications before ten 
thousand Personnel Man- 
agers of the most progres- 
sive type of organizations 
through the medium 


Personnel Inklings 


A bulletin published 
monthly for the purpose of 
bringing together reliable 
men and good positions. 
No placement fee charged 
and your present position 
is not jeopardized. 

Write for our booklet, “A 
Service for High Grade 


Executives.” 


Superior 
Office Personnel Service 


Paul Zerrahn 


PRESIDENT 


42 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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But it will be objected, at once, 
everyone is not erecting a new 
building. Everyone has not un- 
limited ground at hand. This does 
not affect the situation. We can 
always approach, even if we do 
not attain, the ideal. It is not 
necessary that the product should 
flow always in a straight line— 
thereby forming the consequent 
building into a great pipe, into 
one end of which you pour raw 
materials and out of the other end 
debouches the finished article, 
You can curve a pipe back on 
itself without any considerable 
waste. If the products are small, 
you can use any number of floors, 
There is always a satisfactory 
compromise possible, provided the 
work controls. 


BREAKING THE JAM THAT CLOGS 
THE FLOW OF BUSINESS 


The problem is not at all an 
impossible one with even an old 
building, for although the maxi- 
mum of economy of movement may 
not be attained in the older build- 
ing, the way is open to a reason- 
able rearrangement which will 
save many times the cost of the 
arranging. 

The reason that the first step is 
to plan the work rather than the 
building is because in nearly every 
manufacturing operation there 
turns up that which is known as 
the “neck of the bottle,” which is 
a point where the equipment is 
out of balance. For instance, take 
a company making automobile 
gears. A tendency arose in the 
trade to favor the helical’as against 
the straight-cut gears, and the 
sales department, following the 
line of least resistance, brought in 
a large number of orders for the 
helical cut. 

The company had more orders 
on its books than ever before, but 
it was not able to produce more 
than ever before because the shop 
had been designed for the straight 
cut and concentration on the hel- 
ical cut threw upon certain ma- 
chines more work than they could 
handle, while other very valuable 
Machinery gradually fell into dis- 
use. The machines for the pre- 


(Continued on page 173) 
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Modern Farming 


Announces Rate Revision 


With the first July issue, 1920, revised 
rate for advertising space in Modern Farm- 
ing will become effective—going to 45 
cents per agate line flat—based on 60,000 
net circulation. 


Modern Farming’s Louisiana circulation 
exceeds the combined distribution of all 
other Southern Farm Papers in the State; 
its net paid Louisiana circulation being 
more than 50% of the number of farm- 
owning farmers in the State. 


Study of circulation charts will disclose 
that in only two other states South is it pos- 
sible to approximate half the total Southern 
Farm Paper circulation through one peri- 
odical. And with crops peculiar unto the 
Gulf region (such as sugar and rice), here 
in Louisiana—above all sections of our rich 
Southland—the use of the State Farm 
Paper is essential in order to cover the 
field. 


MODERN FARMING 


New Orleans—Founded 1870—Louisiana 


Member—A.B.C., Agricultural Publishers’ Association 
Representative: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Four Best Paths 
to the Markets of the World 


S a stabilizing force nothing equals Export Trade. 


The foresighted manufacturer is now allotting a 
percentage of his output to the markets of the world. 


EXPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES’ four editions in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French and Portuguese offer FOUR UNEX- 
CELLED PATHS TO THE TREMENDOUS DOMAIN OF 
WORLD COMMERCE. 

A guaranteed circulation of 60,000 copies each month verified 
by the A. B. C. makes advertising in our columns the most 
attractive in this field. 

This largest export circulation is backed up by a comprehensive 
service that includes: 

Lists of large buyers in foreign Specific assistance on export 


countries problems 
Credit reports Service on formulating sales 
Translation of inquiries policies, and a 


Confidential Bulletin of Foreign Trade Opportunities 


As the OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, EXPORT AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES carries THE HIGHEST PRESTIGE AND INFLU- 
ENCE among the foreign buyers. 


Rates, All Details and Sample Copies on Request 


EXPORT 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


THE OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGAN OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Important Announcement 
to Space Buyers 















ade. EFFECTIVE JULY ist, 1920 
ga The Rates for Advertising Space in 
. . 
Export American Industries 
ng- . 
EX- Will be Increased. 
OF ° ° 
Baséd on a Guaranteed Circulation 
fied of 60,000 Copies per Month 
nost English Edition OFad sk io¥GScec tes 62 0beve res 15,000 
EE Me rere re eerie ,000 
Spanish hE ALE MER GALES eS. 25,000 
sive EE te Lossip oes vcssak cut dubebe 10,000 
DE Ona nn otaiasdaheseoerhekaneestasiene 60,000 
pert The Advance will be but $1.25 per Page per thousand, and maintains 
ates our policy of offering the most attractive publicity in its field. 
ADVERTISERS 
will effect A SAVING FOR A WHOLE YEAR by sending in their 
TAL orders NOW at the present rates. Such contracts will give them the 
‘AN present rate until and including June, 1921, issues. New business signed 
LU- after July ist, 1920, will be at the New Rates. 


Rate Card, Sample Copies and Sworn Circulation 
Statement Sent on Request 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


THE OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL ORGAN OF THB 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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Picture-power! Could 


you tell how Napoleon 
looked if you had never seen 
his likeness? That new plan or 
design of yours—can you by mere words 
get other people to visualize it? You 
can quickly and easily put pictures or 
designs in your letters, bulletins, instruc- 
tion sheets, etc., if you use the AZ imeoscope, 
a simple contrivance which tremendously 
extends the usefulness of the Mimeograph. 
With it drawings, pictures, electrical and 
mechanical diagrams, designs, maps, plans, 
forms, etc., are traced upon the Dermatype 
stencil and speedily printed. No especial 
experience or skill required. Typewritten 
matter and drawings duplicated in one 
operation on the same sheet. No expensive 
plates, no type forms to set. Five thousand 
well-printed sheets an hour—and no time 
wasted in getting ready. Napoleon defeated 
the Austrians because, he said, they did not 
know the value of ten minutes. Here is an 
hour and a dollar saver. An idea well pictured 
is rarely forgotten. Booklet ‘‘Q”’ tells you all 
about the Mimeoscope and the Mimeograph. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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liminary work were very busy, a 
number of machines required in a 
subsequent operation were choked 
and threatening to become a dam 
in the current of production, while 
other machines necessary in the 
making of straight-cut gears were 
almost idle. This is the familiar 
neck of the bottle situation. 

The company’s planning depart- 
ment saw what was going to hap- 
pen and so informed the sales de- 
partment. The salesmen then went 
out and got orders for a new kind 
of work to employ the idle ma- 
chinery while the neck of the 
bottle was cleared by the addition 
of a sufficient number of new ma- 
chines to co-ordinate their work 
with the work which went before 
it. There was a case of intelli- 
gent co-operation. 

In a plant making underwear, 
it was thought that additional ma- 
chinery had to be installed to take 
care of new business. The plant 
was turning out approximately a 
thousand dozen garments a day. 
It was working under a piece-rate 
scale with what it thought was a 
scientifically set bonus. The man- 
agement had intelligently tried to 
grapple with its problems. It saw 
no way to increase production 
other than by adding machinery, 
but the machinery needed was not 
only high in price but no promise 
of delivery could be had under 
six months, 

A considerable doubt also ex- 
isted as to whether, if the com- 
pany did have the machinery, the 
additional workers could be found. 
A thorough study of the methods 
then in vogue, a re-routing of the 
work, and a readjustment of the 
wage scales brought about within 
two months an increase to 1,430 
dozen garments—that is, an in- 
crease of 43 per cent—without the 
expenditure of a single dollar for 
added equipment. That company 
can now look forward to a read- 
justment of prices with equanim- 
ity which most certainly it could 
not have done had it taken wholly 
for granted that its previous 
equipment and personnel were ex- 
erting 100 per cent of energy, and 
therefore the only course left was 
to add to the plant. 
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He Helped 
Major McKinley 


In 1893 William McKin- 
ley—then Major McKinley, 
a member of Congress— 
had already become fa- 
mous as the father of tariff 
laws that were very helpful 
to textile manufacturers. 


In 1893 and prior to that 
date as well as after it, the 
editor of the American 
Wool arid Cotton Reporter 
was very close to Major 
McKinley and in the Sum- 
mer of 1893, we published 
in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, a letter 
from the then Congressman 
—William McKinley —ad- 
dressed to the editor of the 
American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter—a letter thank- 
ing the editor of the Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter for the great help 
that he had been to the 
Congressman — later presi- 
dent — McKinley, in his 
tariff-making endeavors. 

It is because the Wool 
and Cotton Reporter has 
always been helpful to the 
textile industry and helpful 
in a real way that it con- 
tinues to be the textile 
trade paper read by the 
heads of the 9,000 textile 
mills. 


We not only want to carry the 
advertising that the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter deserves and that 
the industry warrants, but we also 
want to give personal service to 
every advertiser. 


STANDARD 7x10 PAGE 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

614 Tribune Bldg., New York. 

119 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

651 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland. 

931 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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WANTED 
First - Visualizer 


A leading Pacific Coast Agen- 
cy holding a wide range of suc- 
cessful national and coast ac- 
counts has an opening for head 
artist who can visualize origi- 
nal layouts and assume respon- 
sibility for art conception on 
your accounts. 


We want a man of agency 
trading who understands how to 
work in organizing and who 
can visualize his ideas quickly 
in layout form. 


Must be able to execute part 
of the art work, particularly 
line work—figures, borders, 
headings, etc. 


Also one who knows best free 
lance men in the country that 
are especially capable of finish- 
ing up certain types of art 
work. 


Our wonderful climate with 
year-around motoring, golf and 
outdoor pleasures, coupled with 
this business opportunity, should 
appeal to an artist who wants 
to get the most out of life. 


A representative of the 
Agency is now in the East and 
can talk with you if you answer 
promptly. 


Address O. P., Box 65, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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At present prices an addition of 
43 per cent to the equipment 
would have cost as much as the 
whole plant did some years ago. 
A certain difficulty in procuring 
machinery, or in procuring money, 
is, in these times, to be looked 
upon as a blessing, for not other- 
wise is made that intensive study 
of. conditions which is so neces- 
sary. 
This whole subject of finance is 
fundamental, but I do not care to 
consider it as a subject apart. I 
think that it may be the more in- 
telligently comprehended if we 
look upon each idle portion of the 
plant—that is, each idle square 
foot, each idle machine—as a cap- 
ital waste, and regard always the 
procuring of new capital not as 
the first step in an extension of 
facilities, but as the last step, and 
that a new foot of space is not to 
be added until we are quite cer- 
tain that all the space already 
there is doing its full work. 


THE PLANT'S PROPER LOAD 


A plant is a machine—a tool. 
If a merchant decides to buy a 
motor truck, almost as a matter 
of course he will select a truck 
with a mind to that which he in- 
tends to move. If he intends to 
do heavy trucking, he will buy a 
four-ton truck, but if he intends 
to make light deliveries, he will 
buy a one-ton truck. He will load 
whatever truck he buys to capacity. 

He will know that it costs just 
as much per mile of operation to 
run the four-ton truck whether it 
be loaded to the guards or loaded 
only with a steamer trunk. He 
knows that if he loads only one 
ton on a four-ton truck that he 
has not reduced the cost of opera- 
tion to that of a one-ton truck. 
He knows that his big truck is 
economical only when loaded at 
or near capacity, that, in effect, it 
is a tool rather narrowly limited 
in true usefulness and that to use 
it for small operations is equiva- 
lent to employing a sledge ham- 
mer to drive a carpet tack. 

But while it is patently ridicu- 
lous to heave a sledge hammer at 
@ carpet tack, moving a small load 
with a big power is not so self- 
evidently silly, and it is only lat- 
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A TRILATERAL PROPOSITION 


THERE are three sides to the Cover Paper proposi- 
tion which must be given careful consideration. 


YOUR SIDE: Is it suitable for the purpose contem- 
plated? Is it made in the size, weight and color you 
require? Is the price within your apportionment? 


THE PRINTER’S SIDE: Is the stock one that prints, 
embosses and folds successfully? Is it carried by a 
nearby jobber? Is it a standardized paper that can 
be duplicated at any time, or merely sporadic pro- 
duction? 


THE PROSPECT’S SIDE: Is it an expensive paper? 
Is the quality and stability of the firm reflected in 
the character of its printed matter? Is the cover 
going to “stay with” the catalog as long as the cata- 
log is in use? 


The satisfactory answer to most Cover Paper prob- 
lems is ‘“‘Dexter’s Princess.” You should have a 
Sample Book and an XTRA house organ. Please 
write for these on your business stationery. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
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First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


A consolidation of St. Lowis Union Bank, 
Mechanics-American National Bank 
end Notional 
—anh expression of the new spirit of 
St. Louis 


—a challenge to the old order of 
things under which the trend of 
the big financial requirements was 
Eastward 


—a ranking bank among the largest 
of the United States 


—a clearing house for its clientele, on 
credit information relating to the 
great Southwest 


—inviting nation-wide accounts, and 
offering legitimate lines of credit 
Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
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ently silly to put an “A” plant on 
“B” work. 

I know a company that special- 
izes in high-grade cooking uten- 
sils such as percolators and chafing 
dishes, but which also makes a 
cheap line of galvanized buckets 
and wash boilers. There is no 
reason on earth for combining 
these very different lines; one 
does not absorb the waste of the 
other, and in a large part they re- 
quire different equipment. An- 
other plant making cooking uten- 
sils also rolls and draws tubing, 
which is a wholly different line, 
and their diversion does not even 
possess the merit of being able to 
utilize the services of a single set 
of salesmen. 

There can be no objection to 
one company engaging in several 
kinds of work. Indeed, some- 
thing may be said in favor of the 
mobilization of purchasing power, 
but each of the several products 
should stand on its own feet and 
be wholly segregated in manufac- 
turing and in accounting. Then 
what we really have is a number 
of plants under a single owner- 
ship—we do not mix products. 
The great difficulty with this sort 
of operating is the constant in- 
vitation further to extend into the 
making of things for which the 
place is not fitted. 

A plant is in like case with the 
truck. It is built for a purpose. 
It is in a way a rigid mass and 
only by so considering it can the 
utmost be gained from operation. 


VANISHING PROFITS 


In the neatly balanced plant, 
job work is impossible. Take a 
machine tool plant which has been 
turning out standard lathes. Sup- 
pose it decides to accept a special 
order for lathes which are just a 
few inches longer than the stand- 
ard. If that plant has been prop- 
erly balanced for the production 
of the standard lathe and is oper- 
ating at 100 per cent of its effi-, 
ciency, then the new order will 
throw the arrangements far more 
out of joint than any but the most 
far-seeing of managers will real- 
ize. 


In building the larger lathe 
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“Publica- 
tions -—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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No more wasting time, 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or articl 
into its container, and mail. " 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 


4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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Index 


TABS 


AVE the time 
lost in your 
office by hunting 
for the, right 
page. Equi 
your books Lie 
GRAFFCO In- 
dex Tabs and 
you will find the 
right page instantly. Durable, in- 
expensive, good-looking. Plain or 
print As necessary to your books 
as the page numbers are — much 
uicker when it comes to finding in- 
ormation. 











At your dealers or direct. Ask 


for details. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-Saving Office Devices. 











“over a large product. 
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there may not be any materially 
greater number of hours of lathe 
work, there may be no more than 
the standard drill press work, for 
the design may closely follow that 
of the standard. But the new 
lathes are larger and hence more 
planing will have to be done. 

Let us say that the only addi- 
tional work required is planing, 
If the plant had been properly 
balanced for the standard, then 
the planers would be working at 
their maximum. They cannot do 
more than that work. The new 
job requires additional planing. 
What was 100 per cent on the 
standard design becomes 80 per 
cent or 90 per cent on the new 
design. The planers must have 
10 per cent or 20 per cent more 
time per unit. Therefore the 
planers choke the progress of the 
work and pass on to the subse- 
quent machines instead of the 100 
per cent to which they are accus- 
tomed, only 80 per cent or 90 per 
cent. They are shy on work and 
we have an ill-balanced plant with 
partially idle equipment. The 
early operations are going through 
at the old 100 per cent; they 
quickly flood the planer and have 
to slack down. The whole plant 
drops to the planer’s capacity and 
thus by a very simple change in 
product—a change which might 
seem inconsequent—that plant’s 
efficiency has been reduced by 10 
per cent or 20 per cent. The over- 
head expense does not diminish, so 
therefore, instead of distributing 
the overhead among 100 units we 
distribute it among 80 or 90 units, 
and away flashes the profit on the 
new, interesting contract. 

This overhead, or expense, is 
necessarily high when the plan- 
ning is efficient. It will not un- 
commonly amount to 100 per cent 
on the “productive” labor. It is 
rarely wise to cut down overhead, 
although it must, of course, be 
closely watched io see that it is 


.an effective expense and not mere- 
‘ly an expense. 


But generally the 
overhead in an efficient plant will 
be high and the economical way 
to cut it down is to distribute it 
It is through 
such economy and not through 
little special jobs at a fancy price 
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fo Bringing 400,000,000 
Vv t at ERR a I 
new “- 
ned Chinese Customers 
e. 
addi- ° b] 99 
oan to America’s Doors 
»perly = 
on This is the paramount thought of American exporters, 
ot do bankers, merchants and manufacturers who are turning 
. neu their attention to the markets of the Far East. 
ining It is also the title of a booklet of information—real in- 
1 the formation—dealing with American trade in China, its 
) per development, its needs, its future. 
new This booklet was written with the sole idea of supply- 
have ing worth-while facts and figures to those persons and 


firms in the United States who are contemplating the 
entering or extension in the China field. 

It contains no theory or supposition—there are only 
facts—written on the very firing line of America’s for- 
eign trade, in the center of the field. ’ 

Any American manufacturer, merchant or banker may 
have this booklet and a copy of MILLARD’S 
REVIEW free by making application for the same, 
using his own letterhead when writing. Shanghai has 
a U. S. Post Office, which means domestic postage 
rates and parcel post from any part of the United 
States—two cents brings a letter. . 

MILLARD’S REVIEW is an American weekly jour- 
nal devoted to commerce, finance and general political 
affairs, taken from the viewpoint of China and the 
United States. 

It has been called a Journal of Commerce and Literary 
Digest combined of the Far East, and is generally rec- 
ognized as the most influential journal published in the 
English language in the Orient. 

It is the most widely quoted publication in the native 
vernacular press of the Republic of China. 

Many journals and newspapers in the United States 
look to it for authoritative views from this part of the 
world. 

China looks to America for assistance, information 
and advice in her present period of reconstruction, ‘in- 
ternal development and adoption of Western ideas. 

The American business man who ignores this call is 
injuring not only himself, but is becoming a handicap 
to his country. 

You can’t remain in ignorance of conditions in Asia if 
you are a regular reader of MILLARD’S REVIEW. 





Address, Service Department 


MILLARD’S REVIEW 





113 Avenue Edward VII Shanghai, China 
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that the highest efficiency is to be 
achieved. 

The point is to keep all of the 
machinery working at 100 per 
cent. This is not an easy task. 
In some kinds of plants it is all 
but impossible. In making safes, 
notably the large manganese safes, 
huge boring mills have to be used, 
and these often have to remain 
idle. To keep them constantly at 
work requires a more consider- 
able plant capacity than other than 
a very large safe company can 
distribute. Yet the big machines 
are essential. 

A large company can so balance 
its plant as to keep busy even the 
greatest and most expensive of 
machines, but the small plant 
sometimes finds it necessary to 
have machines needed for certain 
operations without at the same 
time being able to provide a suffi- 
cient number of machines on pre- 
ceding operations to keep the big 
capacity tools working. The small- 
er plant, thus situated, can, how- 
ever, with proper planning, take 
on special jobs of a nature en- 
tirely different from the regular 
work but designed to absorb the 
otherwise idle machine hours. 
Naturally, these jobs have to be 
arranged so as not to interfere 
with the regular work. 

The ideal of manufacturing is 
first to decide exactly what you 
are going to make and then de- 
termine how you are going to 
make it—laying out each opera- 
tion and each machine capacity so 
that an exact balance will be pos- 
sible, and then charting the opera- 
tions to insure the preservation of 
this balance. Theoretically, the 
various parts should arrive upon 
the assembly floor at exactly the 
same time so that the assembly 
workers will not be delayed and 
so, also, that capital will not be 
tied up in finished parts waiting 
around for their complementary 
parts to come through. 

In this theoretical way of doing 
business the production and the 
sales departments decide together 
on what and how much is to be 
sold and then go ahead with the 
producing and the selling. Such 
nicety is seldom possible. One 
rarely starts business in quite so 
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clean-cut a fashion. Now and 
again a group of men will have 
sufficient capital and sufficient ex- 
perience thus deliberately to em- 
bark upon a commercial adven- 
ture, but more commonly business 
is a growth in which accident 
plays a certain part, and it is prob- 
ably only after some years of ex- 
perience that the owners learn 
what they can best make and 
therefore what they can best sell. 
Then it will rarely be economical 
for them to take a fresh start un- 
less it be that their requirements 
are such that a new building in a 
new location is expedient. 


ASSEMBLING PARTS WITHOUT DELAY 


More often one must compro- 
mise and by frequent experiment 
and close supervision get all of 
the machines and departments in 
balance. 

Take the situation of a large 
manufacturer of somewhat bulky 
machines of a special nature. The 
number of parts is considerable, 
some of them. are manufactured 
in the plant and some are bought 
from the outside. The company 
made money, but it was contin- 
ually in difficulty. Customers were 
continually complaining of the 
delays in the filling of their or- 
ders. The financial department 
was continually complaining of 
the amount of money tied up in 
the inventory of parts, and al- 
though everyone was busy, the 
assembly floor was always clut- 
tered with machines partly fin- 
ished and awaiting the processing 
of some needed part. A machine 
might lack for completion only 
one small and inexpensive piece, 
but nevertheless it would have to 
hang about the floor until a spe- 
cial order was procured and the 
missing part brought through. In 
the meantime the interest on the 
idle dollars was evaporating. 

The departmental costs of pro- 
duction in this plant were not 
high. Indeed, as far as fabrica- 
tion was concerned the record 
was something more than credit- 
able, but what the company gained 
in fabricating was totally lost in 
a lack of co-ordination. 

An easy remedy was found. 
First the number of machines to 
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be built was scheduled. The com- 
pany could not immediately ex- 
amine into every part of the plant 
to determine how to keep every 
department at full capacity and 
co-ordinated with every other de- 
partment. That was a subsequent 
development. The first step had 
to be a satisfactory filling of the 
orders which were then on hand 
or in prospect. It then analyzed 
a complete machine product into 
the component parts. Some of 
the parts were made outside; for 
them was given to the purchasing 
department a schedule which set 
out the dates when required and 
the amounts. The parts manufac- 
tured in the plant varied in time 
of making from nearly a month 
to a few hours. The proper time 
for making each was calculated 
by time study. 

Having all of these facts in 
hand, the company set the assem- 
bly date for each machine and 
worked back from that. If a 
machine were to be assembled on 
January 10, this meant that part 
C2-244 would have to be put in 
process on December 19, while 
part C-105 would not have to be 
started until January 8, and so on 
through all of the parts. 

Within a few months produc- 
tion was so co-ordinated that all 
of the varied parts going into a 
finished machine turned up on the 
floor of the assembly room not on 
the day before or the day after 
that set for assembling. but on the 
morning of the very day. Previ- 
ously all of the parts of an or- 
dered machine had been put into 
process at the same time and they 
would then gradually arrive on 
the assembly floor through a 
period of six or seven weeks. 

Naturally, that company re- 
quired less capital. They very 
considerably lessened the raw ma- 
terial inventory, the purchased 
parts inventory. and the com- 
nleted parts inventorv. A dollar 
in an idle part is in like case with 
the dollar in id!e machinerv. Un- 
der the old condition, not only 
was a large amount of money 
tied up in inventories, but because 
work went through haphazardly 
instead of on schedule, some de- 
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partments were always idle and 
others too busy. This was not a 
large company, but the mere mat- 
ter of scheduling and co-ordinat- 
ing added $50,000 a year to the 
profits. And they made an end 
to the continual complaints from 
customers about delivery. 

Truly money makes the wheels 
go round. But too much money 
clutters them. Modern business 
puts into plant and equipment the 
smallest sum possible per unit of 
production. Note that I say unit 
of production, for otherwise the 
impression might be gained that I 
advocate a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. Quite the reverse; 
it may be greater economy to 
spend a million dollars than ten 
thousand dollars, for with the 
larger sum the unit cost may be 
reduced. The point is that each 
expenditure is but the part of a 
whole and should not be made 
until conclusive testimony is in 
hand that only by spending can 
the additional output be had in an 
economical way. And the only 
manner in which to obtain that 
conclusive testimony is by so 
aligning the plant with production 
as to make sure that it will be a 
surely cutting tool. 





List of Associations Compiled 


by Government 

A revised edition of “Commercial and 
Industrial Organizations of the United 
States,” printed by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
mestic Commerce, has been completed. 

This publication does not claim to list 
all the names of associations, but only 
the names of the organizations which 
made reply to the Bureau’s request for 
information. 

Besides the name and address of the 
association, the address: of the secre- 
tary, the number of members, meeting 
dates and the amount of dues collected 
are given. 

The pamphlet can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. . 





Sears, Roebuck March Sales 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s saies for 
March show an increase of 63.95 per 
cent over March of last year. Sales 
totalled $27,477,946. The total for three 
months this year is $85,170,989, com- 
pared with $52,317,094 last year, repre- 
senting an increase of 62.8 per cent. 
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You don’t have to be told that 
LABOR today has more money 
to spend than at any other time in 
history. 


The highly paid workmen’s own 
publications—the local labor news- 
papers—are the direct and effective 
mediums for you to use to reach this 


tremendous BUYING POWER, 


which in 1919 amounted to more 


than 


$6,000,000,000 


The National Labor Press Association embraces 
190 Local Official Newspapers, with a Combined 
Circulation of 1,696,000. Each copy is usually read 
by four workmen — most of whom are the heads of 
big families. 


We take your order for the entire list as a unit, or 
for any number of papers in any section or territory. 


Write for detailed information 


NATIONAL LABOR 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


220 West 42nd Street Murray Building 
NEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ired a very sub- 
interest in the 
HE. James Advertising 
ency Inc.]0 W.19%St.and 
has taken over the complete 
business management. 


On account of change in 
ownership the corporate 
title will be changed to the 

JAMES ADVERTISING AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 





On or about April 19% 
new and larger quarters 
will be occupied at 


O RTH AVE. 
New York 


Charles C.Green 
Pres. and Treas. 





Land benebecdbanaeraiesnanientaenicisitaael 


DTTerrey IN 





New Name - New Address - New Phone 


JAMES ADVERTISING AGENCY 
INCORPORATED 


450 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Phone Madison Square 2200 
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How Adver- 
tising Can Overcome 
Prejudice 


(Continued from page 8) 


in. effect: “Now let’s sit down 
quietly and talk it over.” This 
form of copy undoubtedly acts as 
a sedative on public indignation, 
even if it may lack the convincing 
force of some kinds of prejudice 
copy—where the reader is swept 
along, as we have seen, in spite of 
himself. 


DEMONSTRATING THE SAFETY OF 


FIRE ARMS 


The advertising of small fire- 
arms is devised in large measure 
to overcome the instinctive fear 
both men and women have of 
such weapons in the home. Dan- 
ger to the family is: the keynote. 
“Is your wife helpless or dan- 
gerous?” is one head. Or: “In 
these times when more idlers 
make more burglars and brutes—” 
Again: “If the burglar comes to- 
night—” The company uses a 
blood-curdling narrative _ style, 
melodramatic but cleverly done 
and probably much more effective 
than straight unemotional argu- 
ment. It savors of the motion 
picture—but why, not? Motion 
pictures get the crowds. Thus: 

“Dead of night. Dark soli- 
tude. Yow! of dogs; creak of 
doors; crack of floors; ‘fear 
haunts the curtained sleeper.’ 
Your children slumber peacefully 
—with their beautiful, innocent 
faces. Mother is alone in the big 
house. What’s that? A _ noise 
downstairs. She rises on her el- 
bow; listens in terror. It’s no 
false alarm this time—the long- 
dreaded burglar has come. What 
can she do? Nothing! Absolute- 
ly nothing. She and those little 
children are helpless—at_ the 
mercy of a hardened, black- 
hearted criminal. Any father 
with any sense of pity, indeed any 
sense of duty, will get a Savage 
10-shot Automatic this morning.’ 

And here is another ad, carry- 
ing the double appeal—preserva- 
tion of the family and the safety 
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oe 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


During the month of February, 
1920, cash subscriptions received 
for The Tri-Weekly Journal 
amounted to more than $27,000.00 


When farmers pay that much 
money for a paper in one month 
you can be dead sure they like 
and believe in that paper. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 














6,184 Lines Increase 
Over last April 


That's the record of advertising rolled up 
by the April, 1920, issue. 

Rate Advance May 1 
May Ist the rate advances from 70c to 
80c a line. Contracts received before 
that date ry = privilege of the 70c 
rate through 19. 

Net Paid som Over 145,000 
EXPERENENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
‘on St. New York City 


Western ey ey 
J.B. FINUCAN, Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Available after May Ist. 

A man with unusual experience 
—newspaper work, printing, sales- 
man, organizer, assistant to general 
sales manager, sales promotion and 
advertising manager. 

Present connection with a well- 
known automobile concern now 
running one of the most complete 
campaigns of its kind. 

Executives under whom he has 
worked are glad to give him the 
strongest kind of recommenda- 
tion. Others who have had oppor- 
tunity to judge his ability will 
willingly tell about him. 

While now in the automobile 
field, he has in the past prepared 
and sold advertising to many other 
lines of business. 

He is old enough to possess ma- 
ture judgment, but young enough 
to have plenty of enthusiasm and 
initiative. 

While now located in New York 
he would be willing to go else- 
where if opportunity is assured. 

If you are interested, address 
“R. L.,” Box 66, care of P. I. 





WELL I’LL BE...! | 
a publisher some day 


or know the why. I'm 
nna own my own trade 
Paper one of these days. 
I've been nay bee up 
for the other fellow about 
long enough don't ye know, 
now it's me for the Big Chane 
did: ever hear that ? 


Our advice 1s: Go slow. count 
yous money- weigh the chances. 
measure your courage. test your 
perserverance-study your held 
and it’s needs - then write us 
for Harris-Dibble Bulletin giving 
us the financial news from your 
house and a word about your 
travels and encounters with 
subscribers and advertisers. 











—p— 








Harris- Dibble Company 
171 Madison Ave. 
New York. 
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of the pistol that is advertised: 

“Burglars and brutes break into 
your house; shock your wife into 
permanent hysteria, and mark 
your children with a_ horrible 
fear for life. A Savage Auto- 
matic converts your helpless wife 
into a dangerous defender of her 
children—more dangerous to face 
than a mother grizzly bear. . . . 
As harmless as a cat around the 
house, because it is the only 
Automatic that tells at a glance 
or touch whether loaded or 
empty.” 

Other Savage ads are devoted 
to proving the weapon’s safety by 
featuring mechanical construction. 

The Colt people use similar 
methods. In one ad they tell a 
picture story of a woman sitting 
up in bed in a dark room and hav- 
ing the “drop” on two intruders. 

We are all familiar with the 
copy of the Iver-Johnson Com- 
pany, featuring its picture “Ham- 
mer the hammer—the sign of 
positive safety; drop it, kick it, 
knock it, thump it—it cannot go 
off accidentally. That’s why men 
are not timid about having an 
Iver-Johnson in the home.” 

An especially conspicuous in- 
stance of prejudice reversal is 
that of billiards. There was a 
time when billiards and pool in 
large measure shared the evil 
reputation of the saloon, Even 
where a man had a billiard table 
in his home it carried an atmos- 
phere of wickedness, or at least 
of Bohemianism; good church 
people regarded it as a-bad in- 
fluence on boys. The Brunswick- 
Balke people, however, with their 
baby grand billiard table adver- 
tisements, transformed these du- 
bious games into innocent family 
pastimes. Billiards was adver- 
tised as a game to keep boys and 
girls at home. Parents, educa- 
tors, and even the clergy, were 
led to indorse it. 

And here was an_ instance 
where the positive method of 
treatment seems to have been 
quite the logical one. It was 
wholly unnecessary to say any- 
thing about the evils of billiard 
playing in the saloon. Yet in view 
of the experience of advertisers 
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The Test 


URING the recent Newark automobile show, February 
28th-March 6th, there were published in the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


93,604 — 


Lines of Display Automobile Advertising 


This record exceeds the total of every other Newark News- 
paper 


1,258,996 


Lines of Automobile Advertising 
were published in the NEWARK EVENING NEWS during 
the year 1919. 
This exceeds its nearest competitor by 585,149 lines 


In automobile advertising, as in all other lines of adver- 
tising, the Newark Evening News is supreme in its field. The 


Newark Evening News 


is 95% home-delivered. It dominates the City of Newark, 
New Jersey, and the wealthy residential communities tribu- 
tary to it “Along the Lackawanna.” 


A two-cent daily newspaper, and it always has been 


Average net daily cir- 
culation for themonth 
of February, 1920 9 


No contests or other artificial means are employed to 
stimulate circulation. 


Advertising and Circulation Records Open to All 


LUGENE W. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Manager 
Home Office: 215 and 217 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. FRANK C. TAYLOR 
Gen’! Advertising Representatives New York Representative 
320 5th Ave., New York 320 Sth Ave., 


1308 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago New York City 
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Facts YOU Should 


Know About 
HALIFAX 


It is one of the oldest cities on the 
continent. 


It is the “World’s Third Most Im- 
portant Port.” 


It is the Atlantic Gateway of Canada. 


It is the capital of the prosperous 
province of Nova Scotia—the land 
of Evangeline. 


It is the North Atlantic base of the 
British Fleet. 


It is the home of 75,000 prosperous 
people—the cousins of the sons 
and daughters of Uncle Sam. 


It is the home of Eastern Canada’s 
greatest newspapers— 


THE HALIFAX HERALD 


THE EVENING MAIL 


and 


THE ATLANTIC LEADER 


Rate card, Audit Bureau statement and complete infor- 
mation on this prosperous marketing territory will be 
promptly forwarded on request, to all American adver- 
tisers and manufacturers. 


New York Representative W. H. DENNIS, 
GEO. B. DAVID, Inc. General Manager. 
i 171 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK 
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in other prejudice campaigns, it 
seems open to question whether 
the same results could not have 
been secured even if the saloon 
had been a part of the copy. 

The laundry industry is an- 
other that has come around to 
the direct attack. One of the 
most common family prejudices 
is against the laundry. Vague 
stories are in universal circula- 
tion among housewives about 
mysterious destructive chemicals 
used in these establishments. 
Probably this prejudice prevents 
hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies from patronizing the laund- 
dries except for collars and stiff 
shirts. The American “Laundry 
Machinery Company therefore 
has a hard proposition in over- 
coming this popular belief. It 
does not ignore the existence of 
this prejudice, but comes out 
openly and bases its campaign on 
it. In its full-page advertising 
the company adopts the educa- 
tional and explanatory form of 
copy: 

“Like the goblins that in our 
childhood days lurked around the 
corner, these ‘chemicals’ have 
been imagined by many house- 
wives to be fearsome things—and 
most certainly never to be used 
on the family wash. The words 
‘chemical’ and ‘harmful’ have been 
thought of as having one and the 
same meaning.” 

Then the copy proceeds to show 
the chemicals as friendly ones— 
quite like those in your salad 
dressing or biscuits. One of the 
main points in the copy is that 
the principal cleansing agent is 
pure, soft water, changed from 
nine to twelve times in the wash- 
ing process. “The sum of modern 
laundries’ methods is clothes con- 
servation. Pay your laundry a 
visit and be enlightened.” 


NO PREJUDICE NOW AGAINST 
“CANNED MUSIC” 


During the early days of the 
talking machine—after the won- 
der of the invention itself had 
worn off—it faced almost uni- 
versal prejudice as a reproducer 
of fine music. “Canned music” 
was the subject of jest and ridi- 
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Direct-by-Mail Team 


For a complete printing 
organization or national 
vertising agency. 


Two experienced producers— 
one for selling, one for creating, 
who have worked together suc- 
cessfully on large direct mailing 
campaigns. 

Both are men of vision, thor- 
oughly grounded in all the essen- 
tials of practical merchandising, 
advertising and mechanics of 
production. 

These men will create a demand 
for their product and will develop 
a direct-mail business along broad 
and profitable lines. 

Will consider connection only 
with well equipped, financially re- 
sponsible house with progressive 
policies, on a basis of $7,500 each 
per year, with an equitable per- 
centage arrangement. 

(Confidential negotiations.) 

Address E. P., Box 61, care of 














An 
Opportunity 


We want a young man who 
has had selling experience, 
preferably in Food Special- 
ties, and who is now em- 
ployed but is looking for a 
JOB WITH A FUTURE. 
Some advertising experience 
is desirable but not neces- 
sary. This man should be 
able to meet small men as 
well as big on their own 
ground. Extensive travel- 
ing will be necessary. For 
an interview, 
Address A. D., Box 63 
Printers’ Ink 
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Sales Manager 
Available 


A broad-gauge man of 36—mature 
in experience, young in enthusi- 
asm, energy and adaptability. 


His technical education and expe- 
rience are of particular interest to 
a manufacturer of industrial equip- 
ment or supplies. 


Has been Desi Chief, Research 
Engineer and Sales Manager, for 
Machine Tools, Rolling ill and 
Wire Drawing Machinery, Heat- 
ing Specialties, Valves, and Power 
Plant Equipment. 

At present engaged in export sales 
work, but prefers former fields of 
activity. 


Under proper conditions, he would 
consider a branch or district sales- 
managership,. but prefers a home- 
office connection. 


Address M. R. 
Box 60, care of Printers’ Ink 














AN OPPORTUNITY 


—to travel 

—to do selling work along purely 
creative lines 

—to qualify as an advertising ex- 


pers 
—TO MAKE MONEY 


The Story: A new and complete Ad- 
vertising System de Luxe for retail 
concerns, includin Department and 
Specialty Stores. The last word, In- 
stitutional. Prestige building. Arrtisti- 
cally and typographically in a class by 
itself. Developed and prepared by old- 
est and most prominent organization of 
retail advertising specialists. 

We need a man (unmarried) as travel- 
ling representative. To sell this propo- 
sition on a subscription basis carrying 
exclusive rights. e want an advertis- 


. ing “bug.” One with retail experience 


preferred, but this is not absolutely es- 
sential. Should be able to meet local 
advertising men on their own ground, 
backed up by all the co-operation we 
can give. 

Arrangement: A worth-while income to 
start, which should rapidly develop into 
substantial money. To a self-starter; a 
man with enthusiasm, dignity and a sin- 
cere appreciation of the nature of his 
proposition, this should ultimately mean 
a $10,000 to $15,000 income. 

Write for interview. 

CENTURY sarees SERVICE, 


244 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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cule. In their advertising cam- 
paigns to establish their instru- 
ments, manufacturers adopted the 
indirect method. Instead of de- 
nying the charge, they did what 
is often done in court—sent for 
character witnesses. The crimi- 
nal lawyer subpcenas some promi- 
nent and honored citizen and puts 
to him these questions: “Do you 
know the defendant? What is 
his reputation for honesty, in- 
tegrity and general good char- 
acter ?” 

In like manner the phonograph 
people—and the self-playing piano 
people, as well—proceeded to sub- 
peena hundreds of the most cele- 
brated musicians, and printed the 
testimony. The evidence was so 
overwhelming that the term 
“canned music” came to lose its 
force utterly—concurrently, how- 
ever, with the steady improvement 
of the instruments. 

The experience of the talking 
machine in advertising is one of 
the best arguments available in 
favor of character evidence in ad- 
vertising space. It often seems 
as if advertisers are missing a 
safe bet when they devote their 
time in the advertising court 
wholly to the pleadings of their 
own hired arguers, and forget 
that they have power to call as 
witnesses many distinguished cus- 
tomers. It is psychologically true 
that people are deeply interested 
in the specific doings and ex- 
periences of the other fellow. 
They will almost always read a 
narrative about some particular 
person, when they would pass by 
unnoticed a generality. 

A study of business publica- 
tions shows that advertising has 
played a prominent part in justi- 
fying price advances. Charges of 
profiteering have been quickly set 
at rest by plain statements of 
fact concerning raw materials, la- 
bor and overhead. Yet on the other 
hand many houses have left their 
salesmen wholly at the mercy of 
such charges—on the theory that 
it is a wrong advertising policy 
to make denials. 

Likewise many associations of 
wholesalers allow their salesmen 
to struggle along under the pre- 
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The progress of the past, 
as well as that of the future, 
is measured by criticism — 
for criticism exists only 
where there is faith in 
ability to improve. 


We do not criticise an ox 
cart or condemn the tallow 
dip, for the simple reason 
that they are obsolete. 
During the reconstruction 
period through which our 
country is now passing, if 
the public does not criticise 
any public utility or other 
form of service, it is because 





One Policy 
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The Measure of Piugwens 


there seems little hope for 
improvement. 


The intricate mechanism 
of telephone service is, 
under the most favorable 
conditions, subject to criti- 
cism, for the reason that it 
is the most intimate of all 
personal services. 


The accomplishment of 
the telephone in the past 
fixed the quality of service 
demanded today ; a greater 
accomplishment in quality 
and scope of service will set 
new standards forthe future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ~ 
One System 
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$15,000 Sales and 
Advertising Execu- 
tive Available 


Technical graduate, ten years’ 
active corporation experience. 

Three years as salesman and ad- 
vertising executive selling through 
hardware markets. Sales manager 
for one of the biggest factors in 
the men’s wear field. Five years’ 
experience as advertising and sell- 
ing executive in. manufacturer’s 
supply, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories and building materials 
fields. No knowledge of drug, 
food or women’s wear markets, but 
a detailed cashable knowledge of 
the fields served in. 

At present successfully handling 
several big national advertisers’ 
interests with one of the larger 
Advertising Agencies. 

Seeks a permanent connection 
with a solidly established manu- 
facturer. 

Address A. E., Box 64, Printers’ 
Ink. 
















This Wedgwood urn inspired 
a aa package. Read the 
story PRINTERS’ INK 








MONTHLY for April. Page 13. 
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vailing prejudices against the 
middleman, when well-planned, 
vigorous advertising refutation 
would make the situation clear. 

But there is almost no end to 
the possibilities in prejudice ad- 
vertising. Popular misconcep- 
tions in almost every line may be 
successfully handled in advertis- 
ing space. For instance: Public 
utilities, American products that 
have sprung up since the war and 
are burdened with the fallacy that 
European goods are necessarily 
best; or the supposition, fostered 
by a certain type of labor agi- 
tator, that capital is oppression— 
indeed, what a mighty message 
could be spread if the leading 
Chambers of Commerce in the 
country were to promote co- 
operative national advertising to 
offset the opposite propaganda! 

As to the method of treatment 
—well, perhaps the best way to 
decide this question is to put your- 
self in the position of the man 
whose prejudice you wish to over- 
come. Would you be convinced 
with lofty institutional copy in 
which no reference was made to 
the specific charges? If so, then 
probably this is the form of copy 
to use. Or would you demand a 
categorical denial and supporting 
evidence? If such is your frame 
of mind, then the “come-back” is 
the proper thing to use. 





E. B. Seitz, New Association 
Secretary 


Raymond Marsh has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Wash- 
ing Machine anufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to become sales manager of the 
Syracuse awe Washer Corporation. 
Syracuse, N. Y. He has been succeeded 
by E. B. Seitz, formerly general man- 
ager of the Alton, IIl., Chamber of 
Commerce. The main office of the 
American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association is located in Chicago. 





R. C. Hudson in Tire Adver- 
tising 

R. C. Hudson, formerly copy chief 
for the Conner Advertising Agency, 
Denver, Colo., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Sprague Tire 
and Rubber Company, of Oma “y Neb. 

Mr. Hudson was once space buyer 
and copy man for the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, Inc.. advertising agency, of 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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WANTED 


EXPERT LAYOUT MAN 
HIGH CLASS COPY and 
IDEA MAN | 


N advertising agency is known 

by the accounts it keeps. We 

have printed that statement quite 
frequently. 

*‘Personal Service Properly Or- 
ganized”’ is the best method of 
keeping accounts. 

This likewise expresses a per- 
manent policy of our agency. 

That we may give still better 
service, we desire to increase and 
strengthen the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of our organization. 

Men of the proper experience 
and attainments who would ap- 
preciate active co-operation with 
our kind of agency, on work 
which encourages their best efforts, 
will find that we are liberally 
disposed. 


Tue Ricuarp A. Forey ApvertisInc AGENCY, INC. 
N. W. Cor. 12th & Filbert Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone Locust 5540 
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Squeezing pe as way some 
advertising cam- 

Advertising an” “slew 
Opportuni- through big sell- 
ties Dry _ing _opportuni- 


ties, getting a lot of business and 
leaving a lot more behind, re- 
minds one of the old buffalo- 
hunting days out west. A buffalo 
would be killed, a few choice 
steaks cut: out and the rest of 
the carcass left. There were so 
many buffalo that it seemed hard- 
ly worth while to utilize the kill 
to the fullest extent as would be 
done now. 

Look almost where you will 
‘and you can see a business that 
‘grows so fast that a considerable 
part of its advertising is never 
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realized upon fully. It does not 
begin to squeeze dry the sales- 
getting prospects that its adver- 
tising turns up. So many open- 
ings are to be had that new lines 
are taken on before the potential 
market for the other lines has 
been much more than scratched 
upon the surface. 

It surely is 
smashing ahead into plentiful 
markets with real advertising 
campaigns. There is a thrill in 
the thing that is the advertising 
craftsman’s best reward. But 
there must be something more 
than energetic and spectacular ad- 
vances. The gains must be con- 
solidated as they are made and 
the loose ends caught up or the 
campaign is going to be a success 
only in part. There are not so 
many thrills in this, but there are 
dollars. 

If you want a concrete example 
of coolly realizing upon a present 
opportunity take the experience 
of the J. I. Case Plow Works 
Company. 

For some time now, about all 
you have been able to hear in 
the implement line had to do with 
the motorized farm. There has 
been a general rush to acquaint 
the farmer with the advantages 
of using the gasolene engine in 
place of the horse. This all has 
been well enough. It has been 
responsible for much of the won- 
derful advance in farming and 
has increased the prosperity of 
the rural communities. 

But a cold, calm survey of the 
situation showed Case, as it could 
show anybody else, that only a 
fractional percentage of the 
farmers of this country would 
use motorized machinery for a 
long time to come. 

Case, therefore, went ahead 
with a high-grade specialization 
of farm machinery to be operated 
by horse power. It introduced 
improvements to make this kind 
of implements more efficient and 
more easily operated. Without 
trying to reflect at all upon the 
advantages of using  tractor- 
drawn plows, it brought to bear 
a high grade of scientific skill in 
the construction of the horse- 
drawn gang-plow that was vastly 
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better than the old and that was 
easily within the reach of the 
farmer. ; 

Then the company advertised 
its horse-drawn farming ma- 
chinery as such. The result has 
been a. wonderful increase in 
business along natural lines— 
business that came practically 
without resistance. 

The Bain Wagon Works, of 
Kenosha, Wis., had a somewhat 
similar experience. Despite the 
onward march of the farm motor, 
this company’s business in wag- 
ons is the most prosperous in all 
its history. 

This is nothing more nor less 
than an intelligent effort to make 
present selling opportunities yield 
their utmost. Progress is a great 
word that certainly belongs in 
selling and advertising if it be- 
longs anywhere. But it is a cap- 
ital mistake to devote so much 
attention to looking ahead and 
working ahead that not enough 
attention is given to the duties 
and privileges of the present. 





Advertising A retail furni- 


That Has to ‘" + ee 

was telling us the 
Be Unesold other day that 
before he can make a sale it is 
often necessary for him to unsell 
his customers on their ideas. They 
come into the store with set no- 
tions as to just what they want. 
In many cases their ideas are im- 
practical. 

This salesman declares that fre- 
quently advertising is responsible 
for the exaggerated notions which 
these prospective buyers have. 
The advertising has led them to 
want furnishings which will suit 
neither the size nor the style of 
their homes. In most instances 
it is the illustration in the adver- 
tisement that is to blame. It too 
often shows a palatial home or a 
spaciously magnificent room that 
only the super-rich could afford. 

The advertiser seems to forget 
that the average prospect for his 
product has a very modest home. 
The rooms in it, as a rule, are 
small and will not accommodate 
the gorgeous furnishings that are 
so often illustrated in the copy. 
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The buyer is quite naturally dis- 
appointed when he finds that he 
must buy something of smaller 
proportions than he had planned 
on. 

This observant salesman says 
that “size” is often the most im- 
portant factor in making a furni- 
ture sale. It has to be given first 
consideration. He says, for ex- 
ample, that he loses twenty per 
cent of his twin bed sales because 
his prospects find that their bed- 
room wall space is so cut up that 
there is no place to hold the beds. 

Unfortunately, the high cost of 
building is causing a tendency to 
make bedrooms smaller. Our in- 
formant says that the manufac- 
turers of bedroom furniture could 
render great service to the trade 
at present by conducting a cam- 
paign on architects and builders to 
get them to have, at least, the mas- 
ter bedroom of sufficient size to 
hold twin beds and the other neces- 
sary modern furniture that educa- 
tional advertising has led the con- 
sumer to want. 





Advertising So many unusual 


advertising op- 
Could Teach portunities have 


Home Sewing heen energetical- 
ly seized by manufacturers since 
the ending of the war that one 
would suppose that few such 
chances have been overlooked. 

Nevertheless, as the business 
situation is examined rather criti- 
cally, it will be found that there 
still remain plenty of unworked 
opportunities for the employment 
of advertising in unaccustomed 
ways. Take, by way of illustra- 
tion, the advertising opening that 
is offered by reason of the high 
prices being charged for ready- 
made clothing. What an oppor- 
tune occasion to remind people 
how much they can save by mak- 
ing their own garments! 

The wardrobe of the average 
person to-day is miserably de- 
pleted. People are trying to get 
along with buying as few clothes 
as possible, hoping that prices 
will soon come down. It can be 
really imagined how susceptible 
these persons would be to any 
proposition that would show them 
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how they can get needed gar- 
ments for less than current prices. 

Of course all garments can- 
not be made at home, but some 
of them can, In normal times, it 
is a question whether it pays a 
woman to try to make any clothes 
at home. Many argue that they 
can be purchased ready-made to 
better advantage. But this situa- 
tion certainly does not hold at 
present. Though the prices of 
materials are inordinately high, a 
thrifty woman, who is willing 
to devote her own time to home 
sewing, can save at least the labor 
cost on garments that she makes 
herself. 

To spread this idea, educational 
advertising is needed. To start 
the thing going, thousands of 
women only have to be reminded 
of their ability to sew. They have 
sort of got out of the habit in re- 
cent years. Manufacturers in 
several lines would profit by pro- 
moting this home-sewing idea. 
The pattern people, the manufac- 
turers of threads, miscellaneous 
notions and above all the makers 
of sewing machines are examples 
of those who should be inter- 
ested in a home-sewing campaign. 

The sewing machine manufac- 
turers especially should be eager 
to seize this opportunity. In this 
country there has been increasing 
tendency for families to let their 
sewing machines gather dust in 
some screened-off corner. The 
vogue of ready-made apparel is 
responsible for this. To have peo- 
ple buy a product and then not 
use it to any extent, is not a 
healthy condition for the manu- 
facturers of that product. Now 
is the time for the sewing ma- 
chine companies to strike back 
and to do it hard. They have a 
chance to reinstate their machines 
in their places of pristine impor- 
tance in every American house- 
hold. 

In enabling manufacturers 
quickly to take advantage of a 
changing situation in the market, 
advertising can perform one of 
its greatest services. It is too 
true, however, that in recogniz- 
ing opportunities of this kind re- 
tailers are often way in the lead 
of manufacturers. In this home- 
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sewing idea, for instance, many 
retailers have been gloriously 
cashing-in on the disposition of 
many persons to go easy in buy- 
ing ready-made garments. As a 
result, there is more home sewing 
being done in many places this 
spring than for years. 





Advertising More and more 
and the advertisers are 
recognizing the 

Young Idea wisdom of en- 


listing the aid of “the young idea” 
in promoting the sale of their 
products. 

Advanced educators have been 
working for years on the theory 
that children like to play con- 
structively. They like to create, 
to make things, as is indicated by 
their games, “keeping house,” 
“running a store,” “being a street- 
car conductor,” etc. It is only re- 
cently that manufacturers have 
discovered that this play instinct 
of children can be turned to good 
account commercially. 

An illuminating example of how 
it can be done, even with a dull, 


inert product, was told in the 
March 18th issue of Printers’ 
InxK. The M. W. Dunton Com- 


pany found that a kit of solder 
tools, invested with a little sell- 
ing imagination, became as popu- 
lar a plaything with boys as any 
game that was ever made. But 
their use of the kit was more than 
play. They did useful things with 
it. They repaired leaky pots and 
pans, and fixed many other things 
around the house. Not only that, 
but the employment of the solder- 
ing outfit stimulated the boy’s con- 
structive faculties to such an ex- 
tent that he became interested in 
making other articles; His nat- 
ural desire to construct became 
active under the influence of his 
soldering experience. 

At the present time when so 
many odd jobs around the house- 
hold remain undone because of 
the labor shortage, there is a 
chance for other advertisers to 
do what the Dunton Company did. 
Instead of waiting two or three 
months for the plumber or the 
electrician or the carpenter to 
come in, boys can be taught to do 
many of these little tasks. 
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Mr. E. C. CONOVER 


joins the 


WM. H. RANKIN Co. 


New York Organization 


the Chicago organization of the 

Wm. H. Rankin Co. to acquire ad- 
ditional experience in Eastern sales and 
merchandising methods with Mr. Conde 
Nast—first as Foreign Advertising 
Manager and later as Advertising Mana- 
ger of three of the Nast publications. 


Mr. Conover now returns to the Wm. H. Rankin 
Co. as Merchandising and Foreign Manager of the 
New York organization. The increased business 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Co.—New York organiza- 
tion—has made it necessary to steadily enlarge our 
force. Robert E. Rinehart, Vice President; C. E. 
Walberg, General Manager; A. W. Hutaf, Head 
of Art Department; He: bert Everett, Copy Director; 
F.A.Biederman, Service Manager; A. M. Van Horn, 
Production Manager; Palmer Terhune, Space Buy- 
ing Department, and E. C. Conover, Merchandising 
and Foreign Manager, are the heads of well organized 
divisions, capable of rendering unusual service to 
manufacturers and corporations. 


Mr. Wm. H. Rankin, Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit, Mr. 
H.A.Grothand Mr.MyronC. Perley divide their time 
between the New York and Chicago organizations. 


Wo. H. RANKIN Co. 
New York, Organization 
Advertising 
50 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Telephone Madison Square 1815 


CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


"Tite years ago, E. C. Conover left 
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When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 
The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 

the Pacific coast 

DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 














ARTIST 


Large manufacturing cor- 
poration in the Middle West 
. is in need of an artist for its 
house organ—a man who 
has had experience in mag- 
azine work, story illustra- 
ting, and cover designs. A 
thorough knowledge of pho- 
tographic layout work is de- 
sirable. 


This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. 


If you are interested, write 


at once, stating qualifica- 
tions and salary wanted. 
Also submit samples of 
work. 

Address 


P. A., Box 42 
Care Printers’ Ink 





YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOLR GODS 


B<B Sicn Co.... 


3el-347 Fifth Ave NY 
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R. B. Fisher, General Sales 
Manager, Buda Co. 


R. B. Fisher is now general sales 
manager of The Buda Company, Har- 
vey, Ill., in charge of sales and export 
departments. J. Mahoney is sales 
manager of the engine division of The 
Buda Company, correlating with Mr. 
Fisher and with S. Gordon Hyde, ad- 
vertising manager. 


H. A. Stretch Joins “Popular 
Science Monthly” 


H. A. Stretch, for the last three 
years advertising manager of the De- 
troit Journal, is now with Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, New York. Mr. Stretch 
will have charge of the advertising in 
“The Motor Annual,” published Janu- 
ary of each year by Popular Science 
Monthly. 
























































New Account with Vanderhoof 
Agency 

Vanderhoof & Co., advertising agency, 
Chicago, so pase the advertising of 
the B. K orporation, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer ri Sk F Timer for Fords, 
also Thermotrol for all makes of mo- 
tor-cars. Newspapers in the Middle 
West, also automobile trade papers, will 
be used. 


M. G. Adams Returns to Sea- 
man Agency 


M. J. Adams, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, and recently with Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has returned to the Seaman 
agency. Mr. Adams is now with the 
Chicago office of that agency as assist- 
ant to A. L. Salisbury, manager. 


B. G. Wands at New York for 
Manternach 


B. G. Wands, who has been produc- 
tion manager at the Hartford office of 
The Manternach Company, advertising 
agency, has been transferred to New 
York, and will be in charge of produc- 
tion at that office. 


New Account With Mac- 
Manus Agency 


Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Detroit, has secured the 
account of the Little Wonder Stove 
Company, Detroit, and will undertake 
a campaign for that company within a 
short time. 


R. D. Allum Joins Snitzler- 
Warner Company 


R. D. Allum, formerly with the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, pee, jones the copy 
staff of the Snitzler-Warner Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago. 
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Get 100% Efficiency in Results 
from the 
South Bend Market 
through : 


Che South Bent Critmne. 


80¢ of the Tribune’s circulation goes into the homes 
of South Bend and Mishawaka. This not only 
represents nearly all the people in this territory, 
but carries the quality circulation and the con- 
fidence of its readers. 





Dealing Direct with the Advertiser 
and the Agency. Covers Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan 














| 
| A. B. C. A. N. P. A. Associated Press 




















ee complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for | 
intelligent service and the 

finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY | 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Over a Half Million 


During the past year $539,710.62 has been donated 
by the readers of Extension Magazine to the Home 
Missions whose cause Extension Magazine espouses. 
This means much to the advertiser. 





First: It means that Extension Magazine 
is thoroughly read with great 
interest. 





Second: It proves the esafidense which its 
readers have in the contents of Ex- 
tension Magazine. 


Third: It shows that the readers of Ex- 
tension Magazine have money and 


will spend it. 


INTEREST — CONFIDENCE — MONEY 


are certainly three things which every advertiser 
wants represented in a publication which he uses. 


You find all three present in 


Extension MacHamng; 
I] = The World's Greatest National Catholic Monthly 
180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


F. W, HARVEY. Jr. JAMES.K. BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manager 





Eastern Representatives: 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue. New York City 





Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 








VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 





FOR APRIL 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Standard Size 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews..... 169 38,024 
World’s Work ......... 168 37,768 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 140 831,421 
Harper’s Magazine ..... 138 31,080 
ae 136 §©30,565 
GO tn cccccseceesye 109 24,482 
REI ocesnceccecees 38 8,638 
DY “cuncecshésnaes 21 4,785 
4x 19 4,312 
Current Opinion ....... 13 3,093 

[SEED ccccsesses 

*April issue delayed. 
Flat Size 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
DE  cossegticastens 539 77,087 
Cosmopolitan ........... 319 45,689 
 § - ears 304 43,598 
Te sactecencnece 197 33,588 
DL. sicaneoaenseseen 234 33,502 
American Boy ......... 157 31,466 
Physical Culture......... 203 25,017 
Metropolitan ........... 146 24,844 
Photoplay ....--..cceee 166 23,789 
PEED. ccccccetscenens 139 23,643 
BS BAUS cccccesiccces 104 = 17,665 
Everybody's .......-++. 109 = 15,689 
Boys’ Magazine ........ 49 8,708 


*March and April issues combined. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) ...... 1,025 162,027 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 529 105,800 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 543 91,182 
Pictorial Review ......- 442 88,570 


Good Housekeeping .... 499 71,419 
Woman’s Home Companion 344 68,933 


Delineator ......++-++0s 342 ~=©68,487 
*Designer and Woman’s 

Magazine ......ccccce 259 51,933 
Bde. <odcccccscoccen 160 32,071 
Fashion Art .......--+- 184 31,015 


Holland’s Magazine .... 139 26,519 
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Nearly 
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worth while 
reads 
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The 
New Haven 
Register 


in all the requirements 
of a modern daily paper 
—mechanical equipment, 
housing, press facilities, 
news <0 3 editorial staff, 
prestige and influence is 


“head and 


shoulders”’ 


above 


any other daily in its 
feld. 


Circulation nearly double 
that of any other New 
Haven daily. 


Registers City-Circula- 
tion alone is larger than 
the entire Rien or of 
any other New Haven 
paper. 

91% of Register’s circulation is 


within 10 miles of New Haven 
City Hall 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York hicago 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
People’s Home Journal.. 123 24,780 
Modern Priscilla ....... 134 22,512 
*“Mother’s Magazine and 
Oe eee 102. =17,340 
People’s Popular Monthly 7 14,358 
a ee 70 13,359 
Green Book ........ 68 9,765 
Today’s Housewife ..... 47 9,557 


*The two magazines now combined. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 

DE cdscneccdtaavde ot 643 108,108 
Pt Me sccevsuucnee 504 79,632 
Country Life ........:. 388 65,184 
ee 428 61,163 
I NR) Waceavn tact 363 57,354 
Popular Mechanics ..... 22 50,708 
House and Garden...... 310 49,057 
Popular Science Monthly 200 30,495 
House Beautiful ....... 171 26,291 
. <papendcadeedne 153 25,746 
Field and Stream....... 178 25,518 
Arts and Decoration..... 147 25,036 
Electrical Experimenter... 155 22,925 
Outer’s Recreation ..... 143 20,510 
National Sportsman ..... 109 15,635 
Eee 92 12,788 
Illustrated World ...... 48 10,802 
Forest and Stream...... 75 10,748 
Association Men ....... 72 ~=10,190 
QUIS ccccccscccss 70 =: 10,084 
cy 2. PPrerreeee 58 9,009 
Extension Magazine 44 7,260 
¢International Studio..... 47 6,678 


xMotion Picture Magazine 
*April issue delayed 
¢March figures. April issue delayed. 
xApril issue omitted. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2. March 
a. RS eee 321 56,341 
Canadian Home Journal. 170 34,186 
Everywoman’s World’... 139 27,800 
*Western Home Monthly 133 24,415 
Canadian Courier (2 
March issues) ......- 89 16,253 
Canadian Magazine ..... 68 15,344 


*March issue. 
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UST a little more than a year ago, 

January 1919 to be exact, the 
printing edition of PHYSICAL 
CULTURE was 125,000 copies. 


We are printing 265,000 copies of the current 
issue— April—an increase of more than 100%. 


We are reasonably sure that with the Janu- 
ary 1921 issue, the net paid circulation will 
be at least 400,000 copies. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE is the only popular 
health magazine in the world. 





It carries an appeal that is national and vital. 


It is destined for a circulation of 1,000,000 
copies. 


That is our objective. 


PHITYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good 
on Keyed Advertising ”’ 








119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 















O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
Sam, M, White, Advertising Manager 












Western Representative New England Representative 
Cuartes H. Suatruckx Merz B. Hayes 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MARCH WEEELIES 


March 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 464 
Literary Digest........ 276 
Town & Country...... 175 
eee 144 
EOUEGD cncasccscccces 74 
DUD Sesh vecvcoctes 59 
th: hk tiebcewnedeans 70 
Christian Herald ..... 56 
Scientific American ... 52 
SE” earwepeces'esic 59 
Independent ......... 37 
Youth’s Companion .. 19 
Judge ..... ptabhasee< 24 
BD. So ccccccsenecce 17 
COREE. ci cccccens 15 

March 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 454 
Literary Digest ...... 294 
Town & Country...... 177 
Cea 0 nbs vic ccens 131 
Christian Herald ..... 86 
BOER ccceccceccene 67 
Scientific American ... 53 
0 a 58 
American Legion ..... 47 
Independent ......... 38 
| ae 37 
Youth’s Companion.... 15 
DE Gbecwscvecesese 15 
I  cpceteseconacioe 14 
Pe cc vegeunee 11 

March 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post 471 
Literary Digest........ 302 


Town & Country...... 141 
CI cdvseseccsces 130 

“Christian Herald...... 103 
Scientific American.... 67 
OP Fee ee 62 
WHY Ete 74 
Pet ods odbc cccacs 54 
OemtheGE noé oc ccdcccccese 54 
Independent .........++ 45 
American Legion...... 42 
Youth’s Companion.... 29 
BD cccanosecdacces 18 
FRR cccccccccesecoe 13 
Churchman .........+. 12 
*2 issues combined. 

March 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post 461 
Literary Digest........ 308 
Colliers ccccccccccves 124 
Scientific American.... 50 
GHEE dcccvnccevesss 55 
American Legion...... 44 


Independent .......-- 39 


Agate 
Lines 
79,074 
42,069 
29,534 
24,516 
12,590 
10,167 
9,891 
9,555 
8,980 
8,764 
5,345 
3,920 
3,494 
2,453 
2,195 


77,337 
44,778 
29,789 
22,322 
14,712 
11,508 
9,030 
8,526 
6,819 
5,460 
5,295 
3,000 
2,230 
2,093 
1,655 


80,225 
46,000 
23,732 
22,012 
17,610 
11,760 
10,578 
10,409 
9,262 
7,998 
6,496 
6,078 
5,840 
2,570 
1,835 
1,691 


78,409 
46,918 
21,091 
8,570 
8,227 
6,355 
5,657 
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Youth’s Companion.... 


Totals for March (4 issues) 
Saturday Evening Post1850 


tTown & Country....... 
¢Christian Herald 
Scientific American.... 


tAmerican Legion 
Youth’s Companion.... 


Ladies’ Home Journal 529 


. Good Housekeeping. . 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 344 


SNAUSAwWNE 


ad 


. Country Life......... 


. Designer and Woman’s 


. House & Garden 


. Review of Reviews 


. Canadian Home Journal 170 


. Atlantic Monthly .... 








Agate 
Lines 
5,246 
5,120 
2,644 
1,982 
1,553 


3,771 


315,045 
179,765 


89,941 
83,055 
41,877 
38,340 
37,286 
34,676 
30,715 
22,958 
19,429 
19,252 
18,006 

9,897 

9,404 

7,094 


+5 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


108,108 
105,800 


91,182 
88,570 
79,632 
77,087 
71,419 
68,933 
68,487 
65,184 
61,163 
57,354 


51,933 


50,708 
49,057 
45,689 
43,598 


38,024 
37,768 
34,186 
33,588 
33,502 
32,071 


"31,466 


31,421 
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Spring Growth 








© Lines Paid 
Advertising 


April Number, 1919 - - — 10,876 
April Number, 1920 - 19,079 


Gain, 75% 





Lines Paid 
Advertising 


May Number, 1919 - - 11,715 
May Number, 1920 - 23,724 


Gain, 103% 





BOYS’ LIFE is the ONLY publication 
covering the Scout Field 


BOYS#LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


THE BIGGEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers 


200 Fifth Avenue 37 S. Wabash Avenue 


New York Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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American . ee, ae 77,087 
Review of Reviews............ 38,024 
EE Gnigdeaveded6.ce 45,689 
PY TRE Scoccccessess 3 37,768 
oe oe akin wa bee tidaoko x43,598 
(tc. 6 ceacwe ehanwadow ar 31,080 
SED ‘eogedusasietsesnsoned $33,588 
DE cscugigeneasehaended 30,565 
ED, vec5diken acanduk wes 24,844 
ES EEE are 31,466 
Atlantic Monthly ...........:. 31,421 
OE Se rr 33,502 
i CAO ota dis <p asace's x25,017 
ES A 23,643 
0 a See a ee 24,482 
oo aiaccieiadett0'« ace 4 socee SORTED 
eee et ERE LR EPEC x15,689 
Boys" | Re eee 17,665 
Motion Picture Magazine...... 
Oe Te 8,708 
St. Nicholas ..... tebe dukhnes ee 
ME sccvebecces abmaawaid 8,638 
Current Opinion .............. *3,093 

609,356 


*Reverted to standard size. xC hanged from standard to flat size. 
April issues combined. tApril issue omitted. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues)........... -- 162,027 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 105,800 
ES FPO ae 91,182 
Pictorial Review ............-. 88,570 
Good Housekeeping ........... 71,419 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 68,933 
tt Sa 68,487 
Designer and Woman’s Mag.. 51,933 

ERS Se eee *32,071 

Modern Priscilla .............. 22,512 
People’s Home Journal...... 24,780 
+Mothers’ M and Home Life. 17,340 
Needlecraft Ma re ciddencn’ 13,359 

*New size. The two maga- —— 
zines now combined. 818,413 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


PM ‘Lonteesetukécunabanned 61,163 
PY MN 6 o5t0n060000000004 57,354 
Country Life in America....... 65,184 
Popular Mechanics ....... biting 50,708 
House & Garden............... 49,057 
Popular Science Monthly...... $30,495 
Field and Stream.............. 25,518 
DEE cuninchee dies o edhe shed 25,746 
House Beautiful ............ 26,291 
National Sportsman ........... 15,635 
Ae .... $10,084 
. 


International Studio .......... 


417,235 





1919 1918 
46,085 30,196 
33,600 21,574 
26,088 21,189 
32,308 21,196 
x32,022 x15,213 
23,968 17,688 
17,075 13,664 
20,683 15,344 
20,996 20,101 
21,625 17,466 
21,106 13,132 
18,654 11,414 
x22,571 x14,770 
11,316 16,889 
16,623 12,261 
x17,076 x10,681 
x11,640 x9,276 
10,249 9,374 
x17,175 x12,161 

6,325 7,8 
9,632 9,112 
7,168 5,552 
3,080 3,530 
447,065 329,599 


**April issue delayed. 





114,471 100,842 
85,097 , 
44,265 45,308 
$1,773 29,425 
44,371 41,698 
44,094 36,539 
43,536 29,561 
33,411 22,606 

*28,095  *35,702 
15,419 10,829 
13,541 10,571 

9,380 8,643 
8,575 5,247 

536,028 432,771 

757,101 45,927 
45,841 36,004 
43,848 34,480 
39,653 30,294 
26,002 26,498 

$23,052 22,340 
15,982 15,482 
14,256 10,871 
12,532 11,747 

712,477 10,248 

710,152 t9,769 

5,226 5,237 

306,12 ~ 258,897 


+Changed from standard to flat size. *April issue qui 


WEEKLIES (5 MARCH ISSUES) 


Saturday Evening Post........ 315,045 
Be $179,765 
ER 6 diteie b's od Kaw 4. 6.60'0 wheat 1789,941 
FF y “ae *83,055 
OS", eee Tera. | 
Scientific PN i ae Thine tt38,340 

ER ata wnlanie ans gute wards * 37,286 
NS ere *41,877 
BN bn 06 0335 400e doses : a +30, 715 

+4 issues. *3 issues. 

tSmaller page size. 850,700 
GRD TOTALS, vccccecscces 2,695,704 
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326,101 
204,347 


#23, 331 
856,060 
2,145,275 


222,607 


721,565 


632,281 


“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
APRIL ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 





1917 Total 
30,846 184,214 
30,303 123,501 
29,864 122,830 
25,588 116,852 
10,976 101,809 
21,726 94,462 
28,310 92,637 
21,493 88,085 
20,168 86,109 
14,300 84,857 
15,550 81,209 
16,825 80,395 
10,813 73,171 
18,119 69,967 
15,034 68,400 
6,266 57,812 
13,590 50,195 
8,702 45,990 
7,235 xx36,571 
6,893 29,742 
10,475 xx29,219 
5,974 27,332 
6,619 16, 322 
375,661 1,761,681 
+March and 


xx3-year total. 


115,735 


58,369 
58,937 
32,476 


42,956 
34,730 


26,125 
22,660 


16,630 


12,711 
11,522 
10,500 

6,331 





449,682 


39,197 
53,383 
47,097 
43,036 
29,470 
26,373 
16,650 
16,128 
14,675 
13,442 

9,318 

6,114 


89,149 


*63,952 


37,528 
31,323 


744,229 
732,490 


25,627 





493,075 
305,066 
239,692 
202,244 
200,444 
184,296 
167,709 
130,610 
112,498 
61,471 
60,414 
45,863 
33,512 


236,894 


203,388 


x16, 577 
314,883 1,297,137 
x3-year total. 


226,888 1,090,641 
124,212 


648,600 
323,603 
262,462 
166,746 
147,070 
140,778 
133,300 
101,238 


675,398 3,014,439 
1,653,548 1,815,624 8,310,151 
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How Much 


Is It Worth to You to 


Know 


The names, addresses and products 
of 10,000 leading Advertisers of the 
country P 

The names of 14,000 Advertising 
Managers or other officers control- 
ling advertising appropriations P 
Names and addresses of Agencies 
placing the business of 7,500 of these 
AdvertisersP —~ 

Names of 2,500 Advertisers placing 
their business direct? 

Time of year when majority of Ad- 
vertisers listed place their business? 
The kinds of advertising mediums 
used P 

Names of advertising leaders in 87 
lines of business, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and indexed P 


All of this, together with an up-to-date list 
‘of Trade Names, will be found in the 1920 
edition of the STANDARD ADVERTIS- 
ING REGISTER. 
including, as it does, a newly revised list of 
14,000 advertising and merchandising ex- 
ecutives, is worth $25 to you, send us your 


check, or order. 


SS TTT LLLLLLLULLL LLL LLLLLL LLL LLLLLCLLLLLLCLLLLLLL LLL CLLLALLOL LLP LLCO MMIC PPLL LULL ALIC LCA LLL 





NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1901 Times Bldg., New York City 


If this information 























The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE are constantly recur- 
rent verifications of the fact 
the old-fashioned “testimo- 
advertisement is as appealing 
as ever. Many national advertisers 
come back to it, from time to time, 
but so cleverly arrange the ingre- 
dients, that some of the undesir- 
able features of the personal 
recommendation are successfully 
hidden. 

The jewelry trade, through its 
business publications, has dis- 
played interest in a page recently 
issued by Jacques Depollier & Son, 
the feature of which is a strik- 
ing testimonial for the Depollier 
waterproof and dust-proof wrist 
watch, by Roland Rohlf, maker of 
world record altitude flights. 

Rohlf is an experimental test 
pilot, connected with the Curtiss 
Engineering Corporation,: Garden 
City, and his remarkable exploits 


that 
nial” 


have made him famous—and an 
authority. The illustration ac- 
companying this unusual page 
advertisement is instructive, in 
that it diagrams various strik- 
ing altitudes in picture form 
—the Woolworth Building, 750 
feet; Pike’s Peak, 14,147 feet; 
Mount Everest, 29,002 feet, and, 


finally, the aircraft that ascended 
34,610 feet September 18, 1919. 
. + + . 


In writing to the makers of the 
Depollier watch, the air pilot says: 

“T wish to state that on my rec- 
ord-breaking climbs to 27,000 feet 
and 34,610 feet, of which two were 
entirely official, I wore one of 
your Depollier watches. The case 
number of this watch was 1935 
and Waltham movement number 
21142850, and in all of these stren- 
uous climbs the watch ran con- 
tinuously and apparently without 
loss or gain, and it was this watch 
that I relied upon to give me cor- 
rect time on my flights. I am 
very enthusiastic and thoroughly 
satisfied with the watch, and be- 
lieve 1t to be the only one on the 
market that can undergo satisfac- 


torily a grueling test of this type.” 
208 


Without going into the matter 
of the authenticity of the last 
paragraph, the testimonial letter 
carries tremendous powers of con- 
viction for the average reader— 
and the dealer himself. As _ be- 
tween the opinion of a copy writer, 
whose identity must be unknown, 
and the frank statement of a man 
who wore a watch of this make 
on air trips that amazed the world, 
the Schoolmaster is forced to con- 
clude that the latter “copy” is the 
more striking. The testimonial in 
advertising will never grow obso- 
lete and never lose its sure grip 
on the imagination of all people. 

+ + . 


“Letter writing,” observed a 
skilled correspondent once to me, 
“is at once the easiest and the 
hardest writing work I do—and 
first and last I have done a good 
deal of other writing. It is the 
easiest because it is the form of 
composition in doing which I feel 
most at home. It is the hardest, 
because no other kind of writing 
‘takes it out of me’—meaning 
nervous energy-—in the same rapid 
and exhaustive way. If one’s let- 
ters are to be good letters, we 
can only make them so by putting 
stuff into them—and that stuff is 
the principal stock in trade of 
the artist at anything—nervous 
energy !” 

The letter-writer’s mood should 
be serious, earnest; it should be 
quiet, cheerful, confident. In ac- 
quiring the effective mood, a 
struggle may be. involved, a 
struggle covering a long period, 
but it is worth going after. Once 
we appreciate the relation of habit 
to moods; once we acquire the 
ability to dissect ourselves impar- 
tially and be not dismayed by 
what we find, then deliberately 
start to work toward an end—we 
are on the right road. 

7 * * 


The Schoolmaster has a friend 
in the gasoline business who oper- 
ates several automobile filling sta- 
tions. At one of these are two 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON Co. 


Sales Promotion Literature 


Planning —Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgrams—House Organs 





122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 











LETTERS TO SALESMEN 
Send live weekly letters to your salesman. 
I'll send a letter a week to be sent out 
Soe Geaaituside a. 

JOHN J. LUTGE 


263 Ninth Ave. New York City 











A Monthly Trade Paper 
FEATURING 5* ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can 
be retailed from 5c to $5.00? ? 2??? 


Sample Copy on Request 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business b 
mail—Advertising, Selling, Co 
lecting, ey Booklets, Cir- 
culars, Letters, Office zoom, Money 
Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 


POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 












When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dea'er copy in the 


RETAIL afaiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














ks, 
all limes. N. ity too 
Quick Cash en tegen “4 ie 





Send 
A 
FANTUS BROS. 521 8. Dearbere St. CHICAGO 
WE BUY ANY THING 
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pumps—one bearing the sign of 
a well-advertised gasoline at 28 
cents, the other what might be 
called “private-brand” fuel at 26 
cents. Conversing with him the 
other day, the Schoolmaster was 
informed that about 80 per cent of 
the motorists drive up to the 28- 
cent pump in preference to the 
one dispensing the lower-priced 
unadvertised product. 

“Oftentimes,” he said, “they 
ask what is the difference be- 
tween the two; and then I inform 
them that I buy my own brand 
direct from Pennsylvania refiners 
in carload lots; that so far as the 
quality is concerned they are prac- 
tically the same. I make more 
profit on the 26-cent gas, and 
sometimes I switch them, but it 
is quite a difficult matter, chiefly, 
of course, because of a lack of 
confidence in the unadvertised 
material. 

“Even when they do try it and 
it works well, they are not so 
sure that the other does not work 
better. And when the engine 
goes a bit wrong because of a 
broken spark plug or a plugged 
feed line, of course it’s the gaso- 
line! Then they switch back 
again. I have had motorists tell 
me how they had been unable to 
start their cars with the unadver- 
tised gas, drain it off and fill it 
with the other and have no diffi- 
culty at all; when the real ex- 
planation is that they got some 
water in their tank or carburetor, 
and of course in draining it off 
removed :the cause of the trouble. 

“It comes right down to a ques- 
tion of confidence. They know 
the advertised gas is all right, and 
they don’t know that the other 
is. If they dre using the adver- 
tised product and anything hap- 
pens, they begin to look for the 
real trouble instead of blaming 
the gasoline. 





AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Cutlery Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers on request. 


1§ Park Row New York 
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7 am seriously considering,” he 
said, “discontinuing my private 
gas and concentrating on the 
other.” 

This incident illustrates well the 
viewpoint of the public on adver- 
tised products. Others may be 
good, but the advertised product 
they know to be of high quality. 
They would prefer, therefore, not 
to take a chance on the unknown 
article, even though in some cases 
they may have to pay a premium 
for the insurance of certain qual- 
ity. It emphasizes, too, the sound- 
ness of the manufacturer’s argu- 
ment when he states that the ad- 
vertised article, even with lower 
percentage of profit, is more prof- 
itable considered in total because 
of its easier salability and faster 
turn-over. In this particular in- 
stance the advertised gasoline sold 
four times as fast as the unadver- 
tised, and brought the greater part 
of the business profit. 
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COPY AND ART MAN 
WANTED 
by the 
JOHNSTON OVERSEAS 
SERVICE 


(Exclusively Foreign Advertising) 
This is a real job and will require 
a man of knowledge and experi- 
ence in this class of agency work. 
Write your qualifications, experi- 
ence, and salary desired. Interview 
only. by appointment. 


Johnston Overseas Service 
277 Broadway, New York City 


Le Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 











We believe we have the greatest 
specialized knowledge of the 
vast student buying power to 

be found anywhere. Ask us any- 
thing you want to know about the 
College or High School Fields. 


— 


| 










Collegiate Special 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Established 1913 
Chicago Office : 110 So. Wabash Avenue 











FARMER’ **° “SETTLER 


SYDNEY. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia ~ an agricultural country reached 
by an agricultural paper 


a 
BRITISH?R CovontaL! PRESS. ix 


Cunard lds 





ci 


"FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO 


MONTREAI 











ee 



















Price . .00 “PHONE ee 


Wonderful Sanitary whisper- 
ing telephone mouthpiece en- 
\ ables you to talk freely wi 

) out being overheard. Hold 
} secret conversation. ery 
advantage of a booth 
phone. Sent tpaid for 
only $1.00. ‘oney back if 
not more than pleased. 





THE OOLYTT LABORATORIES 
Agents Wanted 575 w. washington St., Chicage, I. 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
DRUG BUYER 
WANTED 


Independent chain of Drug Stores in 
Southern city wants experienced Drug 























a A wide-awake, aggressive man 
with initiative and energy will find 
exceptional opportunity. Address in 
confidence, P. D. 8., Box 55, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.00 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Bach additional thousand 4,50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16,00 
Bach additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 


A. FANTUS 
" Se. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 








LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 
Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. ‘ 
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There is always a new way of 
expressing an idea. The School- 
master is led to make this re- 
mark by an advertisement in a 
trade journal by the Scholl Manu- 
facturing Company in which some 
of its national advertisements 
are reproduced and their advan- 
tage to the merchant expressed 
thuswise: 

“Advertising Your Store Na- 
tionally.” 

This puts a little different light 
on the subject of an advertised 
article that should cause the shoe 
merchant to think, 

** * 

Help wanted advertisements 
sometimes reveal the character 
of an advertiser. One of this 
type of advertisements appeared a 
few days ago in a New York 
newspaper. It was signed by the 
United States Casualty Company. 
Part of it read: “We want a claim 
auditor who is sufficiently intel- 
ligent and red-blooded to give 
everybody a square deal—the 
claimant as well as the company. 
We do not want one who can 
smoothly skin a claimant.” 


Loenheim Joins Osgood 
Studios 
Fred Loenheim, art director of 
Stroud & Brown, Inc., New York, has 


joined the staff of artists at the Osgoud 
Studios, New York. 














“CLIMAX” 
SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
7 e571 Paper Clip on the market 
R Jed by effici experts. 


Prices F. O. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 





rere l5e per 1,000 
Es ove vestentas lée per 1,000 
8 See 8e per 1,000 
ES ce per 1,000 
rrr 6%ec per 1,000 


Order Direct from 
Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 








457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


TORONTO 





MONTREAI 


WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 








must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 




















HELP WANTED 


Advertising Writers for special assign- 
ments home work; liberal time or piece 
ayment. Mention what you can do 
Peat. Don’t send samples; interview will 
be arranged. Advertising Agency, Box 
800, Printers’ Ink. . 





Advertising Manager of large export 
corporation desires production assistant 
to relieve him of details. Knowledge of 

inting, layouts and simple office book- 
eeping essential. Moderate salary at 
start, bat excellent future. State expe- 
rience and salary expected. Box 822, 
Printers’ Ink. ma 





A YOUNG MAN, married, energetic 
worker, with ability in salesmanship, 
and able to meet executives, can have 
a promising future as solicitor with a 
leading weekly publication. Address: 
Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 





Exceptional opportunity for real live 
advertising man on a high-class Ameri- 
can Jewish weekly newspaper, with the 
largest circulation of any Jewish periodi- 
cal printed in English in America. At- 
tractive offer. Box 807, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER want- 
ed by The Edw. Malley Co. (Depart- 
ment Store), New Haven, Conn. Sub- 
mit one or two specimens of work which 
need not be returned, and state age, 
details of experience and salary wanted. 








Wanted—Advertising manager-solicitor 
for high-grade Chicago weekly paper. 
Position worth over four thousand per 
year to the right man. Liberal drawing 
account. Address C. G., Box 801, 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTIST-SALESMAN 


wanted to represent an Advertising Art 
Service. Equipment must include art 
knowledge, idea creativeness and expe- 
rience with Advertising Agencies. d- 
dress Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted Advertising 
Solicitor 

Advertising solicitor to represent a New 
York publication in Pittsburgh and 
Ohio; must have had trade paper ex- 
perience. Acquaintance in the ma- 
chinery and power plant equipment 
fields preferred. Excellent opportuni 

for a good producer and business build- 
er. State age, experience and salary. 
Expenses paid. Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 














We want a young man to write ad- 
vertising copy for electrical dealers 
who is experienced in the electrical 
field selling appliances and service. He 
must also have a knowledge of print- 
ing methods and advertising layouts. 
Outline your experience. tate age, 
religion and salary desired. D. E. S., 
Box 826, care Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE BUYER 


Wanted by a leading New York agency, 
an experienced space buyer—must know 
American publications from A to Z. 
Must be qualified to assist in the plan- 
ning of emeeens of national charac- 
ter and be thoroughly versed in every 
detail of space buying. Write stating 
experience, age, salary required, to 
Box 827, Printers’ Ink. 


REAL SALESMEN 
Law Publishing House has splendid 
territory for three first-class salesmen. 
Men of proven selling ability in any 
line will be considered. Salesmanship 
is the prime requisite. Experience in 
legal field secondary. Units of sale from 
$10.00 to $1,000.00. House a recognized 
leader in its field. Compensation on a 
salary, expense and commission basis. 
Address, ot bee particulars in first 
letter, Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


- ADVERTISING 
MANAGER — 


An advertising manager for a depart- 
ment store, in a western city, doing 
a high class business of approximately 
four million dollars annually. Respon- 
sible man of intiative and vision, capable 
of distinctive work, dignified but force- 
ful copy writer, and experienced in 
make-up and display. Will be furnished 
with necessary assistance, and will be 
required to work under a department 
budget system in co-operation with 
the merchandise department. Must be 
young and vigorous mentally and physi- 
cally, well educated and a co-operator. 
Good salary to the right man. Address 
all replies to this magazine, with sam- 
ples of work, giving references and ex- 
perience. Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—<A man to take full charge of 
a farm equipment trade paper located in 
the central west. Must be able to solicit 
business and at least supervise the edi- 
torial end. In replying please state 
age, experience, reasons for believing 
you can deliver the goods and salary 
expected. Box 821, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising representative for a high- 
class monthly magazine in the New York 
territory. Must know the big agencies 
and advertisers, and have a record of 
accomplishment to show. To such a man 
suitable remuneration will be given. Ap- 
ply, with information in confidence, to 
Box 817, Printers’. Ink. 





PRINTING SALESMAN—Man drawing 
$5,000 a year just left us and we need 
somebody to take his plece and territory. 
A man who has artistic taste and ac- 
quaintance among the agencies and busi- 
ness houses, will find the opening con- 
genial and profitable. Apply 373 Fourth 
Ave., Room 1201 


NEW etme Bepesearsasivs 


To represent a ye 4 of Canadian 
trade papers, — papers and maga- 
zines. ive full particulars of past ex- 
perience, salary expected, references, 
etc., in first letter. 

This is a first-class opportunity for 
a high-grade man with imagination and 


——— ener, ‘0 develo e territory. 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING 


MPANY, LIMITED 
13 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 


CREDIT MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
OF CREDIT BUREAU OF LARGE 
4 ORGANIZATION, MUST 
BE HIGH GRADE MAN WITH 
LONG EXPERIENCE, WITH LARGE 
HOUSES, HAVE EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY, AND BE ACTIVE AND 
AGGRESSIVE. SPLENDID OPPOR. 








SALARY EXPECTED, TO “TRADE” 
-BOX J.L.674, WORLD, UPTOWN. 

ADVERTISING and BUSINESS 

MANAGER for 
THE MARYLAND FARMER 

Less than two years old, this publication 
is fast becoming the dominant factor in 
the State. Circulation now reaching one 
of every three farm homes. Experi- 
enced farm paper man has an opportu- 
nity to grow up with organization in, 
future plans for extensions and develop- 
ment. Give full particulars as to past 
connections, character of work, age and 
salary to start. No interviews, all re- 
plies confidential. The Maryland Farmer, 
Baltimore. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Young man with furniture 
store experience to take charge 
of the advertising of a large 
business in Pittsburgh. State 
experience, salary expected and 
full details. Address Box 816, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Sales-Advertising Manager Wanted 
A middle west national advertising. 
agency wishes to communicate with a 
high grade sales manager or advertis 
ing manager now identified with the 
paint and varnish industry and who for 
some good reason wishes to make a 
change. The man we want should know 
paint—its manufacture, advertising and 
sale. What he can do should be evi- 
denced by past accomplishments. Re- 
muneration commensurate. Correspond 
ence confidential. Address Box 804, P. I. 





The New Orleans Item requires the ser- 
vices of a first-class display solicitor who 
understands thoroughly the relationship 
of copy and service to the development 
of local business. A trained man who 
wants to grow with a live organization 
in a rapidly developing field will have 
permanent employment, fine associa- 
tions and ny eee for his fu- 
ture success. pay properly for 
proven ability c willingness to forget 
the clock. No place for near-greats or 
four-flushers. If you are sure of your- 
self give full details immediately to 
Bowden Caldwell, Manager Local Ad- 
vertising, the New Orleans Item, New 
Orleans, La. 





Big Opportunity for 
Special Advertising 
Representative 

An old-established Magazine 
with the largest circulation in 
its class circulating among busi- 


ness men, bankers and investors 
wants to open up new territory, 


especially Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, New Or- 
leans, Denver, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Seattle. 


If you want to add a live 
proposition te your list write 
us. Give references and results 
produced. 


Box 805, Ink. 
CREE ERR OEE 
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WANTED to sell an interest in fully 
recognized advertising agency with good 
established business to live-wire, ener- 
getic, experienced advertising agency 
man—one who can handle big problems 
and big business on the outside and hold 
accounts—a man with big ideas and ini- 
tiative. Must invest $10,000 or more. 
Apply, stating qualifications, etc. AA, 
Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A real sales developer. I 
want a young man to work in our Gen- 
eral Sales Department who is big enough 
to develop a Sales Promotion Division. 
He must be able to write copy, handle 
layouts, design sales booklets and work 
with our advertising agency. 

As soon as he learns our particular 
business, I want him to be able to in- 
vestigate certain fields and report on the 
sales possibilities. 

He must have the sales instinct and 
be able to recognize and develop from a 
single idea new markets. 

erhaps I am wrong, but I feel that 
a man with newspaper experience will 
be the best raw material. Experience 
in advertising or in newspaper reporting 
will help. 

This position will pay between $250.00 
and $300.00 per month, depending en- 
tirely upon the man. Around this man 
I hope to build a real Sales Promotion 
Division. 

Tell me all the intimate details about 
yourself and enclose with this a small 
photograph or snapshot. 

Our plant is in Cleveland and we will 
be glad to pay expenses for the right 
man to come to see us. Give me, how- 
ever, complete information in your first 
letter. Address Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Expert 


WANTED 


We want a mail order expert 
who has a record behind him of 
actual achievement in the woman’s 
apparel field. He will direct the 
operation of a mail order business 
and also the advertising. 








The man we seek is probably 
now employed, but is keen enough 
to recognize the opportunity of 
being a factor in the building of 
a new business with sufficient 
capital behind it to make it an as- 
sured success. This man must 
have a capacity for doing big 
things. Salary paid will be com- 
mensurate with his ability. Re- 
ply in strict confidence. : 


Box 797, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED—Fditor for prominent trade 
journal. Prefer one who has had expe- 
rience with railroad on financial publica- 
tions. Must be a good editorial writer. 
Preference will be given if experienced 
in public speaking. Do not answer un 
less you are employed at present. An 
opportunity for one seeking advance- 
ment, State age and experience fully. 
All replies confidential. ox 812, P. I. 


Sales Manager Wanted 


He must be able to analyze conditions, 
plan and direct campaign to market ten 
remedy specialties. 

He must be able te pet at least $5000 
into the business. e don’t need his 
capital, but we do want to insure his 
whole-hearted co-operation and best con- 
structive work with us. 

In application, give specific infor- 
mation about former accomplishments, 
salary desired and references. All in- 
formation supplied held strictly confi- 
dential. Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOUSE ORGANS—SYNDICATE 
MATTER 











$1.00 a page. Send $5.00 six-page spe- 
cial. John J. Lutge, 263 Ninth Ave., 
New York. + 





Will .pay cash for small, well-equippe 
advertising agency. Box 793, P. I. 


MONEY MAKERS 
Paul the Poet makes the rhymes 
That suit the subject and the times, 
Compelling verse that makes you think— 
Address him care of PRINTERS’ INK. 


For Sale: Several No. 3 Boston Wire 
Stitchers, used only three months. These 
machines are as good as new. Price 
$220.00 each, F.O.B. Memphis. Amer- 
ican Bag Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 


CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


We have several thousand metal name 
stencil blanks for the addressograph. 
Will sell them at 2c each. Write or 


phone. 
WEIL & WEIL 
36 East 31st St. 














New York 





PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; earn- 
ing iarge profits; especially equipped for 
publications, catalogs and advertisers’ 
printing in colors. Sales, first three 
months 1920, $53,000. Price $60,000; 

ut or a cash, balance —, . 
osity seekers save postage. . O. Box 
117, (East) Des Moines, Iowa. 


For Sale—Best-paying weekly newspaper 
on Long Island, unlimited possibilities 
for expansion; complete modern electri- 
cally equipped job printing plant. Price 
$45,000. ould show this profit in less 
than two years. Write Fare, 15 Forest 
Parkway, Woodhaven, N. Y 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


I want to represent a trade paper in 
Philadelphia. 
Harry McCase, 
20th and Jackson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 


AN ERRAND takes me TO EUROPE, 
but I shall have time for other business 
there. Am acquainted with England, 
France and Belgium. References. Box 
798, Printers’ Ink. 











Bookkeeper, cost accounting experience, 
possessing initiative and executive abil- 
ity. New York University man. Wish 
to connect with a reliable firm. Age 32. 
Box 823, Printers’ Ink. 





Signed editorial writer New York news- 
paper and syndicate. Age 26. Wants 
to get into advertising business. Avail- 
able afternoons only. Opportunity 
greater consideration than compensa- 
tion. Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MGR., 
Twenty-five yrs. of age, would like to 
locate with fast growing paper; can 
show best of references and record. 
If such a man can interest you, write 
to Box 824, Printers’ Ink. 








Conscientious Representation — 
is awaiting the publisher of a growing 
publication. Three young men now 
doing successful work will add one 
more paper to list on commission basis. 
Finkel Service, Room 1002, 32 Union 
Square, New York. 


AN OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
by young man, 25, some newspaper ex- 





perience, knowledge of copywriting, 
layouts, cuts, type, etc. I.C.S. stu- 
dent. Location, Philadelphia or vicin- 


ity. Will start at moderate salary. 


P. O. Box 56, Pemberton, N. J. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE, now assistant 
syndicate manager of leading New York 
newspaper, desires work with syndicate, 
blicity bureau or advertising agency. 
agazine and newspaper experience, Col- 
lege graduate. Possibilities for growth 
essential. Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS WANTED for 
Cleveland and Ohio territory. I can 
handle efficiently one or two maga- 
zines of merit in this section and 
will be pleased to exchange references, 
etc., with any publisher desiring high- 
class representation. Box 820, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Unusual Mail Order 
Experience Available 


Experienced and competent executive 
with broad knowledge gained with Butler 
Brothers, Sears Roebuck, etc., competent 
to manage in their entirety compilation 
of catalogs, Mail Order campaigns, Mail 
Order operation, merchandising and ad- 
ministration. Wishes consideration as 
good material for a future big job. Real 
opportunity only. Consideration, Box 
814, Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted: Opportunity as advertisement 
writer or house organ editor in progres- 
sive concern by young woman, college 
graduate. Now editing sales organ and 
plant a of large manufacturing com- 
pany. opy-writing and publicity expe- 
rience. Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and Advertising Manager has just 
resigned position with accessory manu 
facturer, and is available immediately. 
Nine years’ varied experience in adver- 
tising and sales work. Clean record, 
excellent references, graduate engineer, 
member Technical Publicity Association. 
Address: Box 796, care Printers’ Ink. 


FIVE YEARS ON SMALL 
MAGAZINE 
Editor, advertising and subscription get- 
ter. Doubled subscription list first year, 
increased its size, doubled price. Col- 
lected old debts and secured new adver- 
tisers. Experienced news writer, practi- 
cal printer, convincing letter writer; 
family man. Seeking new job June 1. 
Prefer Central States. Box 802, P. I. 








I am now 
Copy Chief of a small local 
agency— 
I WAS copy and layout man 
for one of the largest depart- 


ment stores. 


I WANT to make connections with a 
large national agency. Present salary, 
$75.00, satisfactory to start. Box 811, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Technically trained trade jour- 
nal editor who has had expe- 
rience in every department of 
class and trade blishing, in- 
cluding sales, advertising and 
service, and who has prepared 
sales research statistics desires 
position requiring initiative, 
ideas and responsibility. At 
present editor of leading techni- 
cal journal reaching important 
industry. Salary open for per- 
manent position with exceptional 
future prospects. Immediate ac- 
tion desired. Box 808, P. I. 


WHAT NOW! 


Services of a clean-cut, aggressive 
young university trained executive of 
natural sales ability, winnin rsonality 
and intensive industry, available at once. 

Have you a connection with a pro- 
gressive concern, big and active enough 
to offer advancement to a position of 
administrative responsibilities? 

Get in touch with this live wire stu- 
dent of modern principles of organiza- 
tion and methods of management which 
obtain results. 

_ Ten years’ broad, practical experience 
in major branches of big business—ac- 
n 





counting, organization, ance, selling 
production with largest concerns in 
country. 

Present annual salary $6,000. Real 
opportunity in commercial world sought. 
Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales Promotion Man and Salesman, 
well educated, experienced, desires a 
connection in New York City with 
some really progressive organization of 
reputable standing in which he will 
have the opportunity of applying, with- 
out stint, the knowledge he has gained 
as sales promotion man with two 
prominent manufacturers. _ Thirty-four 
ears old; married. Box 795, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER. 


now employed with large magazine _pub- 
lishing organization as Promotion Man- 
ager desires new connection offering 
greater future. Versatile writer of proven 
creative ability and initiative; pleasing 
personality; knowledge of nage | 
principles. Can write intelligently an 

convincingly on any subject. Age 26, 
single; college education. Box $10, P. I. 


LETTERS THAT 
BUILD 


Woman with advertising experience in 
publishing house, department store and 
agency, and writing successful letters as 
secretary, correspondent, and in mail- 
order follow-up and selling, wants posi- 
tion where correspondence is not now 
effective. Her letters build sales and 
good will. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
Parnters’ Inx, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 


4 
State or New York, 
County or New Yor«, 88.: 


Before’ me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co, 185 Madison Ave, New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Frederick C. Kendall, 185 
Madi Ave., New York, N. Y.; Business 





Write all kinds of copy—financial, com- 
mercial, economical, historical, house- 
organs, advertising campaigns—2c word 
first 2,000, 1l¢ thereafter, typed in 
duplicate, pointed off, letter perfect for 
printer. end necessary data and in- 
structions. Prompt deliveries. Gilliam’s 
Bureau, Dept. A, Boston. Est. 30 years. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. 


New York 





Manager, David Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest, direct 
or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Joun Irnvinc Romer, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of March, 1920. 


M. WHINNERY, 
Notary Public, 
New York City. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 


( Advertisement) 
. 
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Clothing Copy in 
Chicago Newspapers 


The chart o ite shows the 
proportion which each Chi- 
cago newspaper carried of the 
total clothing advertising dur- 
ing 1919. 


The lineage run in each paper 
by leading clothing advertis- 
ers during 1919 is shown in 
the following table. The 
universality of The Tribune’s 
appeal is indicated by the fact 
that the accounts are divided 
almost evenly between men’s 
and women’s clothing. Six- 
teen of the advertisers here 
listed used more copy in The 
Tribune than in all other 
Chicago papers combined. 


Herald- 
Tribune Examiner News Post American Journal 
Anderson & Bros 30010 5336 15178 15327 
Beachey & Lawlor 17501 8701 3591 8641 
The Joe Beeson Co.... 47456 18624 9450 
26307 1131 142 
33054 5941 
A. Bishop & Co........ 25686 
Blackstone Shop 39194 
Blum’s 39080 
21205 604 
Alfred Decker & Cohn.. 20016 3660 
Earl & Wilson 868 
Greene’s 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 29910 
Woodward Holmes 45 : 4270 
The Hub 
Jerrems 25 
Joseph’s 504 
King, Kelley & Co 
House of Kuppenheimer. 990 
36683 3537 15916 








Ogilvie & Henegge 

Reel Quality Shop. 6867 7567 760 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co... 7568 

Maurice L. Rothschild... 367615 121470 303758 5257 90528 
Royal Tailors 56789 11797 42266 10648 
Sell “Brothers 25470 12935 25503 11180 
John T. Shayne & Co... 49502 27974 18236 6033 


The Chicago Tribune 


IiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPaPER//(/ 
Circulation 400,000 Daily, 750,000 Sunday 























